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Editor's  Notes 

Yes,  this  is  still  Northwest  Energy  News.  The  new  look 
is  our  way  of  saying  we're  enthusiastic  about  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  region.  This  issue  explores 
some  ofthose  changes  — new  technologies  in  the  fish 
and  wildlife  program,  new  participants  in  the  region's 
Super  Good  Cents  conservation  marketing  program', 
and  new  energy-efficient  lighting  systems. 

With  this  issue  we  also  say  good-bye,  for  now,  to 
two  Council  members.  Member  Kai  Lee,  from 
Washington,  actually  resigned  from  the  Council  just  as 
we  were  going  to  the  printers  with  our  last  issue.  We 
took  the  time  to  change  the  Council  member  listing, 
adding  R.  Ted  Bottiger,  Lee's  replacement  who  joined 
us  after  leaving  the  Washington  State  Senate,  but  we 
never  announced  Lee's  return  to  his  post  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington. 

Then,  just  as  we  were  about  to  put  this  issue  "to 
bed,"  one  of  the  Council's  founding  members,  Mon- 
tana's Gerald  Mueller,  also  announced  his  resignation. 
After  more  than  seven  years'  involvement  in  the  North- 
west's energy  scene,  Mueller  wants  to  take  more  time 
to  be  with  his  family 

Montana  Governor  Ted  Schwinden  has  picked  his 
Lieutenant  Governor  George  Turman  to  replace  Muel- 
ler. Before  his  term  as  lieutenant  governor,  Turman 
served  as  a  Public  Sen/ice  Commissioner  for  the  state 
of  Montana. 

COVER  ILLUSTRATION:  This  issue's  cover  art  was 

drawn  by  Lynn  Carson. 
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NOTE:  NEW 
ADDRESS 

The  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council  has  a  new  address.  No, 
we  have  not  moved,  but  the  post 
office  has  requested  we  use  a 
different  mailing  address.  Our 
building  fronts  on  both  Broadway 
and  on  Sixth  Avenue.  Each  street 
has  a  separate  zip  code.  To 
simplify  delivery,  the  post  office 
has  asked  us  to  join  the  rest  of 
this  building's  occupants  and 
change  our  address  to  reflect  the 
Sixth  Avenue  zip  code.  Hence, 
our  new  address  is: 

Northwest  Power  Planning 

Council 
851  S.W.  Sixth  Avenue, 

Suite  1100 
Portland,  Oregon  97204 
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In  a  quiet 
laboratory  at 
Oregon  State 
University's 
Corvallis 
campus, 
microbiologists 
with  a  special 
interest  in  fish 
diseases  are 
delicately 
splicing  genes 
and  cloning 
bacteria. 


Throueh  genetic  engineer- 
ing, these  scientists  are 
developing  immunization 
techniques  that  should  help 
salmon  and  steelhead  resist 
the  deadly  virus  known  as 
infectious  hematopoietic  ne- 
crosis or  IHN.  Since  the  late 
1 970s,  more  than  25  million 
salmon  and  steelhead  eggs 
have  been  destroyed  because 
they  were  infected  with  the 
IHN  virus.  The  potential  value 
of  these  losses  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $250  million. 

Elsewhere  on  campus, 
other  scientists  are  studying 
the  health  effects  of  six  vita- 
mins-C,  B6,  E,  folic  acid, 
pantothenic  acid  and  ribofla- 
vin -  on  young  salmon  and 
steelhead.  Most  biologists 
agree  that  these  vitamins 
strengthen  human  and 
domestic  animals'  resistance 
to  certain  infections.  The  Cor- 
vallis researchers  believe  the 
nutrients  will  do  likewise  for 


hatchery-reared  Columbia 
River  Basin  smolts.  Their  goal 
is  to  find  an  economical  way 
to  enrich  fish  feeds  in  hatch- 
eries where  over  80  percent 
of  the  basin's  salmon  and 
steelhead  are  produced. 

In  Washington's  Yakima 
River  Basin  and  in  Idaho's 
Salmon  and  Clearwater  river 
basins,  experimentation 
revolves  around  the  effects  of 
introducing  hatchery  fish  into 
streams  that  normally  support 
runs  of  wild  or  "naturalized" 
salmon  and  steelhead.  In  the 
first  years  of  the  projects, 
researchers  will  be  carefully 
cataloging  the  timing  and  dis- 
tributions of  the  runs  that  are 
already  extant  in  these  basins 
so  they  may  eventually  be 
able  to  monitor  any  life-cycle 
changes  wrought  by  sowmg 
new  fish  into  these  com- 
munities. 
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Most  of  this  work,  and  that 
described  below,  is  unique  to 
the  Columbia  River  Basin. 
Some  of  it  has  been  carried 
out  in  other  regions  —  the 
Great  Lakes  or  the  North- 
east -  but  without  the  diver- 
sity of  participation  or  degree 
of  detailed  analysis  evident  in 
the  Northwest.  Some  of  it  has 
been  under  way  for  many 
years. 


But  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
particularly  in  the  watershed 
of  the  Columbia,  what  distin- 
guishes these  labors  from 
other  research  efforts  is  the 
fact  that  all  these  studies  have 
the  same  goal  —  to  double 
salmon  and  steelhead  runs  in 
the  basin. 


Unified  by  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council's  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Program,  these  vari- 
ous projects  are  applying  the 
most  contemporary  scientific 
technologies  to  the  confound- 
ing problems  facing  a  fishery 
just  now  pulling  back  from 
the  edge  of  extinction. 
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During  the  summer  of 
1 987,  teams  of  Northwest 
scientists,  engineers  and 
others  met  to  set  salmon  and 
steelhead  research  strategies 
for  the  next  five  years.  They 
formed  work  groups  accord- 
ing to  areas  ofemphasis 
defined  in  the  fish  and  wildlife 
program.  They  focused  on 
making  hatcheries  more 
efficient  and  effective;  reduc- 
ing fish  losses  from  diseases; 
improving  fish  survival  in 
reservoirs  and  through 
mainstem  Columbia  River 
dams;  and  ensuring  that 
hatchery-bred  fish  released 
among  native  fish  do  not 
endanger  wild  populations. 

Over  the  next  five  years  and 
on  into  the  early  part  of  the 
next  century,  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  scientists  on 
the  fisheries  frontier  will  vary 
from  subtle  to  significant. 
Their  findings  will  be  shared 
and  compared,  not  just 
among  the  basin's  scientists, 
but  among  fisheries  research- 
ers worldwide,  who  have 
watched  the  decline  and  now 
the  tentative  beginnings  of 
recovery  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  natural  resources.  As 
each  new  strand  of  informa- 
tion and  each  successful 
experiment  is  worked  into  the 
fabric  of  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  program,  the  rest  of  the 
fisheries  community,  spread 
out  wherever  salmon  and 
steelhead  still  exist,  will  be 
taking  notes. 


Imitating  Life: 
Computer 
Models  Salmon 
Migration 

In  1980,  a  handful  of  bright 
young  physics  graduate  stu- 
dents took  it  upon  themselves 
to  use  computer  technology 
to  crack  the  roulette  wheels 
at  gambling  casinos  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada.  They 
developed  a  set  of  reference 
data  about  the  spin  of  the 
wheel  and  the  speed  of  the 
ball's  slide  toward  the  wheel's 
center. 

A  simple  relay  device  in- 
stalled in  one  of  their  shoes 
was  used  to  tap  out  a  code 
between  the  student  at  the 
wheel  and  a  comrade  who 
calculated  the  chances  of  the 
ball  settling  on  a  given 
number.  Their  unconven- 
tional collaboration  netted 
them  about  a  40-percent 


advantage  over  the  unassisted 
better.  While  they  were  still 
investing  in  a  game  of  chance, 
they  had  definitely  improved 
their  odds. 

Repairing  damaged  ecosys- 
tems generally  offers  better 
potential  for  controlled  out- 
comes than  does  a  roulette 
wheel,  but  there  are  still  basic 
uncertainties,  not  the  least  of 
which  are  the  complexity  of 
possible  causes  and  the 
unpredictability  of  effects. 

Until  recent  years,  fisheries 
management  was  largely  an 
unaided  guessing  game. 
Researchers  took  direction 
from  the  past,  added  the  wis- 
dom of  the  moment  and  tried 
to  predict  the  outcome  of 
events  in  the  future.  Now, 
with  the  assistance  of  com- 
puter simulation  models,  the 
likely  effects  of  actions  can  at 
least  be  explored  before  major 
expensive  actions  are  taken. 
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With  the  computer  simulat- 
ing a  range  of  possible  out- 
comes from  fisheries  experi- 
ments, for  example,  the  odds 
of  decision  makers  selecting 
appropriate  actions  are  im- 
proved. Such  a  model  is  being 
developed  as  part  of  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council's  Columbia  River 
Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Program. 

By  applying  computer  mod- 
eling technology  to  the  life 
cycle  of  a  salmon  or  steelhead 
in  the  Columbia  River  Basin, 
scientists  are  now  able  to 
incorporate  far  more  elements 
and  options  than  they  could 
consider  without  computer 
assistance.  The  Council's 
model  incorporates  informa- 
tion contributed  by  biologists 
and  others  in  a  series  of  work- 
shops held  throughout  the 
Northwest  in  1986.  Partici- 
pants shared  the  contents  of 
their  file  cabinets  with  each 
other,  compiling  details  about 
the  fish  at  various  stages  in 
their  life  cycle  and  in  different 
environments.  In  continued 
meetings,  the  model  is  being 
tested  and  refined.  Thus,  the 
model  is  designed  to  reflect 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
fisheries  community. 

This  broad  base  of  data  is 
essential  because  the  model 
can  only  summarize  and 
review  what  it  is  fed  —  com- 


plete with  prejudices  and  pre- 
conceptions. If  the  informa- 
tion in  the  computer  is  biased, 
the  model  will  share  that  bias. 
The  computer  does  not 
increase  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation it  works  from;  it 
merely  organizes  it  and  draws 
conclusions  that  may  appear 
to  be  additional  facts,  but  are 
actually  only  reasonable  con- 
jectures. 

By  playing  data  off  other 
data  or  reducing  data 
mathematically  (taking 
annual  averages,  for  example, 
and  calculating  what  daily  or 
even  hourly  averages  might 
look  like),  the  computer  may 
appear  to  give  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  ecosys- 
tem than  the  scientists  who 
originally  supplied  the  num- 
bers. It  still  falls  to  the  model's 
users  to  distinguish  the  com- 
puter as  crystal  ball  from  the 
computer  as  educational  tool. 

In  use,  the  model  will  likely 
be  most  helpful  during  the 
Council's  system  planning 
process.  In  system  planning, 
31  individual  river  basins  will 
be  studied  to  determine  each 
one's  potential  contribution 
to  the  goal  of  doubling  salmon 
and  steelhead  runs  in  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin.  The  model  can 
help  select  the  mix  of 
activities  that  will  best  provide 
long-term  returns  from 


ratepayer  investments  in  the 
fish  and  wildlife  program. 

Much  like  the  computer- 
assisted  physics  stucfents,  par- 
ticipants in  the  fish  and 
wildlife  program  will  gain  an 
edge  over  the  uncertainties  of 
nature  by  enlisting  the  aid  of 
technology. 

-CC 
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Computer 
Catalog  of 
Fish:  Salmon 
and  Steelhead 
Database 

Which  streams  in  the 
Northwest  have  salmon 
and  steelhead  habitat  that  is 
not  being  used^  Which  are 
important  to  citizens  because 
of  valuable  recreational 
opportunities?  And,  at  which 
sites  can  a  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect be  located  with  little 


chance  of  it  destroying  the 
value  of  a  stream''  These  are 
questions  asked  regularly  by 
planners  in  the  Northwest, 
but  until  recently  there  was 
no  easy  way  to  nnd  the 
answers. 

That  is  changing.  The  infor- 
mation planners  need  will  be 
easily  available  on  their  com- 
puters in  the  near  future. 
Under  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council's  program, 
the  first  regionwide,  detailed 
data  bases  have  been 
developed  containing  the 
information  needed  to  plan 
the  future  of  Northwest  rivers. 


The  first  of  the  new  data 
bases  catalogs  information 
about  anadromous  fish,  it 
characterizes  stream  reaches 
throughout  the  region,  based 
on  whether  they  contain 
salmon  or  steelhead,  their 
importance  as  migratory 
routes  for  the  fish,  and  their 
value  as  potential  spawning 
and  rearing  habitat. 

The  second,  produced  by 
the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration's Rivers  Assessment 
Study,  identifies  the  signifi- 
cance of  each  stream,  cased 
on  such  values  as  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  status,  resident 
fish  or  wildlife  use,  recrea- 
tional use,  cultural  values  (for 
example,  historical  or 
archaeological  significance) 
and  natural  features. 

Finally,  there  is  a  data  base 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bon- 
neville. It  contains  specific 
information  on  existing  and 
proposed  hydroelectric  pro- 
jects in  the  Northwest  -  infor- 
mation such  as  the  generating 
capacity  and  location  of  each 
project. 

By  cross-referencing 
Detween  the  three  data 
bases,  a  very  clear  picture  of 
each  Northwest  stream  can 
be  generated.  This  informa- 
tion is  being  used  to  map  the 
distribution  of  various  stocks 
of  salmon  and  steelhead  in 
stream  reaches  throughout 
the  Northwest;  to  determine 
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which,  if  any,  areas  in  the 
basin  should  be  protected 
from  hydropower  develop- 
ment; and  to  estimate  how 
much  hydropower  the  North- 
west can  reasonably  expect 
to  develop  without  damaging 
its  rivers. 

Other  uses  also  are  being 
found  for  the  data  bases.  Last 
year,  Idaho's  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  used  that 
state's  section  of  the  data 
base  to  catch  wildlife 
poachers.  Through  an 
anonymous  phone  call,  the 
department  learned  that  deer 
were  being  killed  illegally 
alone  Rock  Creek.  The 
poachers  would  wait  in  their 
pickup  for  a  deer  coming  to 
drink.  They  would  turn  a  spot- 
light on  the  deer  and,  when  it 
froze,  they  would  shoot  it. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  six 
Rock  Creeks  in  Idaho,  and  the 
folks  at  the  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  didn't  know 
which  one  the  caller  referred  to. 

Then  someone  remembered 
the  data  base.  Using  listed 
environmental  factors, 
Idaho's  data  coordinator 
searched  for  a  Rock  Creek  that 
had  deer  habitat  and  that  a 
pickup  would  be  able  to  get 
to.  Only  one  matched.  It 
turned  out  to  be  the  correct 
creek,  and  the  poachers  were 
arrested  by  the  local  game 
warden. 

-RLC 


Fingerprinting 

Fish: 

Electrophoresis 

The  overworked  detective 
studied  the  lab  results  and 
his  spirits  lifted,  "Just  as  I 
suspected,  Sir  Reginald's 
blood  v[/asn  't  the  only 
blood  spilled  that  night. 
The  electrophoresis  shov[/s 
two  different  types  of  blood 
on  Sir  Reginala's  smoking 
jacket." 

Just  as  forensic  biologists 
use  electrophoresis  to  figure 
out  "who  done  it,"  fisheries 
biologists  are  beginning  to 
use  the  technique  to  answer 
the  question  "who  are  they?" 
Electrophoresis  allows  them 
to  determine  fish  origins  by 
analyzing  the  genetic  vari- 
ation in  fish  body  fluid  and 
muscle  tissue  within  hours  of 


sampling.  The  Northwest 
Power  Pfenning  Council's  fish 
and  wildlife  program  includes 
a  five-year  demonstration 
project  that  uses  the 
technique  to  determine  the 
genetic  profile  of  salmon 
stocks  in  the  ocean.  The  speed 
of  the  analysis  helps  harvest 
managers  "shape"  fishing  sea- 
sons to  protect  some  stocks 
while  permitting  others  to  be 
caught.  Electrophoresis  may 
also  be  used  to  monitor 
changes  in  genetic  makeup  of 
streams  "seeded"  with  hatch- 
ery-bred fish. 

Because  salmon  return  from 
the  ocean  to  reproduce  in  the 
stream  where  tney  were  born, 
they  develop  distinct  genetic 
patterns  which  tie  them  to 
their  birthplace  and  to  the 
season  in  which  they  were 
born.  Some  of  the  genes  pro- 
duce different  proteins  that 
scientists  can  extract  from 
body  tissues  such  as  liver  and 
muscle.  By  putting  these  fluids 
in  a  starch  gel  and  subjecting 
the  gel  to  an  electric  current, 
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different  genetic  types  of  a 
protein  can  be  distinguished 
because  they  have  different 
electrical  charges. 

When  a  starch  gel  contain- 
ing extracts  from  several  fish 
is  stained,  a  pattern  showing 
these  protein  variations 
becomes  evident.  By  studying 
these  patterns,  scientists  can 
determine  genetic  profiles  for 
various  fish  stocks.  These 
profiles  act  as  a  sort  of  "finger- 
print," which  geneticists  use 
to  estimate  the  probability 
that  fish  sampled  from  stock 
mixtures  belong  to  a  particu- 
lar stock.  The  technique 
should  help  fisheries  mana- 
gers distinguish  between 
hatchery-produced  and  natur- 
ally produced  fish,  an  impor- 
tant distinction  for  those  who 
manage  ocean  fish  harvests. 

In  criminal  forensic 
medicine,  biologists  have 
used  electrophoresis  to  test 
blood  serum,  enabling  them 
to  narrow  down  suspects 
when  blood  is  left  at  the  scene 
of  a  crime.  In  fisheries  biology, 
electrophoresis  is  used  to 
trace  the  roots  offish  stocks, 
enabling  fisheries  managers 
to  determine  which  stocks 
should  be  caught  and  which 
should  be  restricted.  Thus, 
modern  science  is  helping 
man  catch  both  felons  and 
fish. 

-PMW 


Upping  the 
Yield:  Oxygen 
Supplemen  - 

tation 

The  primary  factor  that 
limits  the  number  offish  a 
hatchery  can  produce  is  the 
volume  of  water  available 
(either  physically  or  economi- 
cally). Normal  activities  of  fish 
result  in  a  variety  of  changes 
in  water  quality.  The  most 
important  effect  is  that,  like 
other  living  organisms,  the 
fish  absorb  oxygen  from  the 
water  and  release  carbon 


dioxide  into  it. 

The  natural  flow  of  a  river 
provides  fish  with  a  steady 
supply  of  oxygenated  water. 
But  in  a  hatchery,  new  water 
must  be  circulated  to  keep 
fish  healthy.  Normally,  water 
is  passed  through  the  hatch- 
ery ponds  twice.  But,  through 
a  process  called  "oxygen 
supplementation,"  the  now 
oxygen-depleted  water  is  re- 
aerated  so  that  it  can  be  used 
a  third  time.  This  allows  more 
fish  to  be  reared  within  the 
existing  facility. 

Dramatic  results  with  oxy- 
gen supplementation  have 
been  reported  for  trout  and 
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steelhead  hatcheries  in  the 
Great  Lakes  area.  The  first 
major  experiment  with  the 
technique  in  the  Northwest 
will  take  place  at  a  planned 
salmon  and  steelhead  hatch- 
ery on  the  Umatilla  River  in 
northeastern  Oregon.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council 
approved  expansion  of  the 
hatchery's  master  plan  to 
include  testing  of  oxygen 
supplementation. 

The  Umatilla  hatchery  is 
considered  a  good  choice  for 
testing  the  concept  of  oxygen 
supplementation  because  it 
would  rely  entirely  on  ground- 
water, thus  eliminating  out- 
side sources  of  contamina- 
tion. This  decreases  the  possi- 
bility of  disease  spreading 
from  the  hatchery  into 
streams  or  rivers.  The  process 
will  raise  the  capital  cost  of 
this  hatchery  from  $7  million 
to  $8  million,  a  1 4-percent 
increase.  However,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  could  raise  the 
hatchery  production  capacity 
from  160,000  pounds  to 
290,000  pounds,  a  55-percent 
increase.  This  would  result  in 
a  dramatic  decrease  in  the 
cost  per  pound  offish. 

-DM 


Natural 
Rearing: 
Outplanting 
and  Supple- 
mentation 

Fisheries  biologists  have 
been  looking  for  ways  to 
integrate  hatchery  production 
with  natural  production.  One 
way  is  through  a  process 
known  somewhat  inter- 
changeably as  "outplanting" 
or  "supplementation."  The 
first  term  refers  to  the  process, 
while  the  second  refers  to  the 
effect  of  the  process. 

Hatchery-bred  fish  are  "out- 
planted"  into  natural  habitats 
for  rearing,  and  the  hoped-for 
result  is  that  natural  fish 
stocks  will  be  "supplemented." 

Researchers  look  to  a  vari- 
ety of  positive  effects.  They 
hope  that  the  technique  can 
be  used  to  reseed  certain  bar- 
ren areas  and  provide  harvest 
opportunities  in  key  streams, 
as  well  as  rebuilding  natural 
runs.  While  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  outplanting  has 
been  carried  out  throughout 
the  Northwest  and  Alaska. 
However,  in  the  past  it  had 
not  been  subjected  to  rigorous 
scientific  study. 
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With  outplanting,  juvenile 
fish  at  various  stages  of 
development  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  hatchery  to 
streams.  This  frees  up  hatch- 
ery space  for  new  breeding 
and  makes  use  of  natural 
rearing  habitat.  The  largest 
outplanting  experiment  will 
begin  soon  in  central 
Washington's  Yakima  and 
Klickitat  river  basins.  The 
Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council  recently  approved 
preliminary  design  work  there 
for  a  state-of-the-art  outplant- 
ing facility. 

The  facility  promises  to 
become  a  laboratory  for  test- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  sup- 
plementing local  stocks.  The 
project  is  expected  to  produce 
1 0  million  smolts  within  a 
decade.  These  could  include 
spring,  fall  and  summer 
cninook;  early  run  coho;  and 
summer  steelhead. 

While  many  fisheries 
experts  believe  outplanting  is 
the  key  to  sustained  yields  of 
fish,  they  are  also  aware  of 
certain  risks.  There  are  a 
number  of  uncertainties 
related  to  outplanting,  such 
as  genetic  implications,  the 
effects  on  other  fish  species  in 
the  natural  habitat,  and  the 
impact  on  overall  fish  survival 
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and  productivity.  For  example, 
one  uncertainty  concerns 
planting  densities  —  how 
many  smolts  can  be  released 
at  a  specific  site  before  surviv- 
al begins  to  diminish?  Of  par- 
ticular concern  is  how  hatch- 
ery fish  can  affect  survival 
rates  of  other  fish  by  either 
dominating  or  displacing  local 
stocks.  The  genetic  diversity 
of  the  local  stocks  could  be  at 
risk. 

Because  of  these  uncer- 
tainties, the  outplanting 
programs  must  be  designed 
to  provide  long-term,  strin- 
gent monitoring  and  data  col- 
lection. At  the  Yakima/Klick- 
itat project,  biologists  will 
mark  all  outplanted  fish  with 
coded  wire  tags  and  will 
develop  a  computerized 
record-keeping  system.  They 
will  study  the  timing  and  num- 
bers offish  migrating  to  and 
from  the  ocean;  the  matura- 
tion schedules  and  size  of  the 
outmigrants;  the  number  of 
fish  harvested  throughout  the 
migratory  range;  the  size,  sex 
and  age  of  returning  adults; 
and  survival  rates  both  from 
egg  to  smolt  and  from  smolt 
to  adulthood. 

Sites  for  releasing  young 
fish  must  also  be  chosen  with 
care.  The  water  needs  of  vari- 
ous stocks  must  be  analyzed. 
Project  operators  will  look  at 
water  quality,  availability  of 
suitable  flows,  site-related 
considerations  (roads,  prox- 
imity to  hatchery,  etc.),  and 
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land-use  factors.  Because  of 
the  scarcity  of  water  in  the 
area,  hatchery  managers  will 
also  work  closely  with 
irrigators. 

While  outplanting  has  been 
tried  elsewhere  with  both  suc- 
cess and  some  failure,  the 
Yakima/Klickitat  project  will 
be  the  largest  scale  and  most 
rigorously  scientific  test  of 
outplanting  ever.  Fisheries 
experts  all  over  the  world  will 
be  watching  the  results. 

-DM 

Reseeding 
the  Rivers: 
Imprinting 

One  of  the  many  mysteries 
of  the  salmon's  unique 
life  cycle  is  the  fish's  homing 
instinct.  After  three  to  five 
years  migrating  thousands  of 
miles  in  the  ocean,  surviving 
adult  salmon  will  usually 
return  to  spawn  in  the  exact 
stream  reach  in  which  they 
themselves  were  spawned. 
No  one  knows  exactly  why 
this  is  so,  but  the  conjecture  is 
that  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  an  individual  spawning 
environment  are  somehow 


"imprinted"  in  each  salmon  at 
a  very  early  developmental 
stage. 

Ordinarily,  hatchery-bred 
fish  would  be  expected  to 
return  to  their  hatchery  to 
spawn.  Such  fish  are  fre- 
quently put  into  acclimation 
ponds  prior  to  release  in 
streams  to  improve  their 
chances  for  survival.  By  filling 
these  ponds  with  water  from 
the  streams  into  which  the 
young  fish  will  eventually  be 
released,  researchers  hope  to 
duplicate  nature's  imprinting 
process  for  that  stream.  If  this 
process  can  work  on  a  large 
scale,  it  will  mean  that  some 
natural  stream  reaches  now 
depleted  offish  could  be 
repopulated. 

-DM 
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GOOD 
CENTS 


by  Paula  M.Walker 


^  Oalloons, 

Owinecool- 
f   ers  and  Super- 
man are  a  -far 
cry  from  R- 
,    value  insulation 
levels,  air  leak- 


ing. But  for  some 
utilities  they  play 
an  equally  impor- 
tant role  in  promo- 
ting energy-efficient 
housing  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  They  are  all 
promotional  tools  for 
the  Super  Good  Cents 
program,  which  encour- 
ages energy  efficiency  in 
new  electrically  heated 
homes. 
Sponsored  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, the  Super  Good  Cents 
program  represents  an  alterna- 
tive to  building  codes  for  imple- 
menting the  model  conserva- 
tion standards  called  for  in  the 
Northwest  Power  Act  of  1980. 
Operated  by  local  utilities,  the  vol- 
untary program  combines  advertis- 
ing, technical  assistance,  training 
and  financial  payments  to  encour- 
age the  construction  of  electrical- 
lyneated  homes  that  meet  high 
standards  of  energy  efficiency.  As 
of  January  1, 1988,  more  than 


100  utilities  had  signed  up 
for  the  Super  Good  Cents 
program. 

■  "  ' hen  the  Super  Good 
Cents  program  began 
in  1985,  it  initially  met  resis- 
tance both  from  builders  who 


efficient  building  techniques 
and  from  home  buyers  who 
imagined  energy-efficient 
homes  as  small,  dark,  airtight 
boxes  wrapped  in  plastic, 
allowing  no  architectural 
creativity.  To  overcome  those 
biases  and  to  promote  con- 
struction of  Super  Good  Cents 
homes,  many  utilities  have 
developed  creative  marketing 
strategies.  While  Bonneville 
assists  the  utilities  with  gen- 
eral promotional  material 
about  Super  Good  Cents,  sev- 
eral utilities  have  tailored 
their  own  marketing  pro- 
grams to  the  distinct  needs  of 
their  customers. 

Utilities  have  aimed  adver- 
tising campaigns  either  at 
homebuilders  or  at  people 
who  are  thinking  about  build- 
ing a  new  home.  Some  ads 
emphasize  the  value  of 
energy-efficient  homes; 
others  focus  on  local  Super 
Good  Cents  success  stories, 
using  testimonials  from  buil- 
ders in  the  program. 
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House  Plan 
Dream  Book 

I /I /hen  it  firstjoined  the  Super 

If  If  Good  Cents  program,  the 
Eugene  Water  and  Electric  Board 
conducted  an  in-depth  martceting 
survey  of  its  customers.  The  results 
indicated  that  people  in  the  Eugene, 
Oregon,  area  already  supported 
energy-efficient  housing  and  were 
willing  to  pay  more  for  an  energy- 
efficient  home.  Consequently,  the 
utility  focused  much  of  its  promo- 
tional effort  on  the  building  indus- 
try. 

Activities  included  a  booklet  of 
house  plans  for  Super  Good  Cents 
homes  and  the  construction  of 
model  homes  built  to  Super  Good 
Cents  standards.  To  encourage 
builder  participation,  the  Eugene 
Water  and  Electric  Board  offered  to 
reimburse  builders  for  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  model  homes  while 
they  were  on  display. 

For  the  house  plans  book,  the 
utility  ran  a  design  contest  for  house 
designers  and  architects,  with  a 
$  1,000  award  for  the  winners.  To 
encourage  customers  to  use  Super 
Good  Cents  house  plans,  the  utility 
offers  to  share  half  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing the  plans  up  to  $200. 

Bob  Lorenzen,  Super  Good  Cents 
coordinator  for  the  board,  says 
model  homes  are  important  not 
only  to  give  the  builder  practice  in 
applying  Super  Good  Cents 
techniques,  but  also  to  show  pro- 
spective buyers  the  flexibility  of 
energy-efficient  home  designs. 
"Model  homes  help  to  demystify 
the  impression  that  the  [Super  Good 
Cents]  homes  are  different,  that 
they  have  less  window  area,  etc.," 
he  says.  The  Eugene  utility  is  using 
funds  from  a  weatherization  bond 
they  sold  a  few  years  ago  to  pay  for 
parts  of  their  Super  Good  Cents 
program. 


The  Media 
Markets  the 
Message 

Chelan  County  Public  Utility 
District  in  central  Washington 
has  run  television  ads  featuring  two 
"down-home"  characters  sitting  on 
the  front  porch  discussing  the 
merits  of  their  Super  Good  Cents 
home  in  the  style  of  popular  wine 
cooler  ads.  Benton  County  Public 
Utility  District  in  southeastern 
Washington  has  run  ads  with  a 
Superman  theme:  "Wouldn't  it  be 
great  if  you  could  see  through 
walls?" 

Mike  Greene,  of  Chelan's  public 
utility,  says  the  utility  has  had  a 
difficult  time  overcoming  the 
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stereotype  that  "a  Super  Good 
Cents  home  is  very  tight  and  it 
sweats "  As  a  result,  the  utility's 
advertising  campaign  promotes  the 
homes'  comfort  and  energy  savings. 
To  overcome  the  impression  that 
the  homes  limit  the  number  of 
doors  and  windows,  the  utility 
offers  to  adapt  any  house  plan  to 
meet  Super  Good  Cents  standards. 

While  project-labeled  balloons, 
billboards,  door  mats  and  door 
knockers  may  seem  frivolous  to 
some,  utilities  have  discovered  that 
one  cannot  underestimate  the 
power  of  advertising.  Converts  have 
come  from  unexpected  places. 
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One  builder  even  called  the  City  of 
Tacoma's  utility  division  from  his 
mobile  phone  while  he  was  stuck  in 
traffic  behind  a  bus  that  bore  a 
Super  Good  Cents  sign. 

Centsable 
Collaborations 

Some  utilities  with  adjoining 
sen/ice  areas  have  stretched 
their  Super  Good  Cents  dollars  with 
cooperative  advertising  campaigns. 


Benton  County,  for  instance, 
belongs  to  a  consortium  of  utilities 
that  are  promoting  the  program  in 
the  Tri-cities  area  of  Washington 
state.  Also  in  the  consortium  are 
the  City  of  Richland,  Benton  Rural 
Electric  Association,  Franklin  County 
Public  Utility  District,  Columbia  Rural 
Electric  Association  and  the  Umatilla 
Electric  Cooperative.  Together,  the 
six  utilities  serve  about  70,000  resi- 
dential customers. 

Because  the  utilities  often  work 
with  the  same  builders,  the  consor- 
tium has  taken  pains  to  coordinate 
their  Super  Good  Cents  programs, 
so  that  they  are  administered  consis- 
tently in  the  various  service  areas. 
"We  try  to  make  sure  that  each 
utility  enforces  the  specifications  in 
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Approach 


the  same  way  to  avoid  confusion 
among  the  builders,"  says  Ron 
Goodman,  energy  adviser  for  the 
Benton  County  utility. 

Another  recent  cooperative  effort 
between  the  City  of  Port  Angeles 
and  the  Clallam  County  Public  Util- 
ity District  in  northwestern 
Washington  resulted  in  a  "Super 
Good  Cents  Week"  promotion  that 
included  builder  training  sessions 
and  a  home  tour  of  nine  Super 
Good  Cents  homes  under  construc- 
tion. Sheila  Hardy,  director  of  con- 
servation for  the  City  of  Port 
Angeles,  said  at  least  one  builder 
was  asked  to  build  another  Super 
Good  Cents  home  as  a  result  of  the 
tour. 

The  Personal 


Some  of  the  smaller  and  mid- 
sized utilities  have  found  that 
their  best  promotional  aids  are  word 
of  mouth  and  one-to-one  contact 
with  both  builders  and  prospective 
new  home  buyers.  Says  Hardy,  "Our 
best  marketing  tool  has  been  our 
energetic  technical  representative 
who  drives  around  town  and  talks 
to  builders.  Those  contractors  have 
come  in  here  with  their  plans  the 
same  afternoon  after  he  talks  to 
them" 

Lakeview  Light  and  Power  near 
Tacoma  relies  almost  exclusively  on 
one-to-one  contact.  Because  the 
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utility's  sen/ice  area  encompasses 
only  eight  square  miles,  its  program 
representative  is  able  to  visit  every 
Super  Good  Cents  construction  site 
to  conduct  inspections  and  answer 
builders'  questions.  The  utility 
boasts  that  88-percent  of  the  new 
homes  constructed  are  Super  Good 
Cents  buildings.  Most  of  the 
energy-efficient  construction  in  the 
utility's  service  area  has  been  in 
multi-family  dwellings. 

Builders  Training 

I yi /hile  advertising  and  market- 

If  y  ing  play  an  important  role  in 
these  promotional  efforts,  some 
utilities  have  focused  on  the  training 
and  technical  assistance  aspects  of 
the  program.  Bonneville  supplies 
participating  utilities  with  training 
materials  and  tapes  to  instruct  build- 
ers on  vanous  energy-efficient  con- 
struction techniques.  Several 
utilities,  including  Snohomish 
County  Public  Utility  District,  Gray's 
Harbor  County  Public  Utility  District, 
and  the  City  of  Port  Angeles  have 
worked  with  carpentry  classes  at 
community  colleges,  vocational- 
technical  schools  or  high  schools  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  a 
Super  Good  Cents  home  as  a  class 
project. 

Says  Joann  Hansen,  Super  Good 
Cents  coordinator  for  Gray's  Harbor 
County  Public  Utility  District,  "These 
are  the  future  builders  of  America. 
They  have  been  very  receptive  to 
the  new  techniques.  And  the 
instructor  at  the  community  college 
loves  the  Super  Good  Cents  pro- 
gram." Hansen  said  that  two  Super 
Good  Cents  builders  in  her  service 
area  conducted  program  training  at 
the  college. 

The  Eugene  Water  and  Electric 
Board  publishes  a  technical  newslet- 
ter for  builders  and  other  members 
of  the  housing  industry.  Called 
"Building  Cents-ibly,"  the  newsletter 
provides  technical  tips  for  building 
enerqy-eff  icient  homes  and  features 
a  different  Super  Good  Cents  build- 
er in  each  issue.  Chelan  County  has 
paid  registration  fees  for  builders 
who  participate  in  Super  Good 
Cents  training  programs. 


Financing 
Conservation 

O  onneville  offers  funds  for  the 
O  utilities  to  award  to  builders  or 
home  buyers  to  defray  the  costs  of 
materials  and  equipment  needed  to 
increase  energy-efficiency  levels  in 
buildings.  Some  utilities  match  the 
Bonneville  incentives  with  their  own 
funds.  Some  offer  their  incentives  in 
the  form  of  loans.  The  Columbia 
River  Public  Utility  District  in  north- 
western Oregon  offered  $1,000 
credit  on  a  Super  Good  Cents  cus- 
tomer's utility  bill.  While  it  has  dis- 
continued that  practice,  it  still  offers 
both  an  additional  $1,000  construc- 
tion payment  and  a  $1,000  credit 
toward  a  line  extension  fee  if  con- 
struction of  the  new  home  requires 
a  new  power  line.  Emerald  Public 
Utility  District  in  central  Oregon  also 
offers  a  $1,000  construction  pay- 
ment to  match  the  Bonneville 
payment. 

Chelan  County  offers  a  10-year 
loan  at  zero  percent  interest  to  help 
pay  for  the  cost  of  energy-efficient 
equipment  installed  in  Super  Good 
Cents  homes.  Kootenai  Electric 
Cooperative  in  northern  Idaho  is 
working  with  the  local  building 
contractors'  association  to  feature 
only  Super  Good  Cents  homes  in 
their  1988  home  show.  To  entice 
builders  to  participate,  Kootenai  will 
donate  the  electnc  heating  system 


and  an  energy-efficient  water  hea- 
ter for  each  fiome.  The  utility  has 
also  agreed  to  waive  its  $95  new- 
connection  fee. 

The  above  examples  represent 
just  a  smattering  of  the  creative 
efforts  some  utilities  are  taking  to 
make  the  Super  Good  Cents  pro- 
gram a  success.  Snohomish  County 
in  Washington  and  the  City  of  Ash- 
land, Oregon,  have  been  featured 
in  past  issues  of  Northwest  Energy 
News  for  their  aggressive  marketing 
of  the  program. 

While  each  utility  has  developed 
its  own  promotional  formula,  the 
successful  programs  share  one  com- 
mon denominator  — enthusiasm. 
According  to  Carol  Perigo,  Bonne- 
ville's Super  Good  Cents  representa- 
tive for  the  Lower  Columbia  area, 
attitude  may  equal  advertising  in 
determining  success.  Praising  Ash- 
land's energy  consen/ation  coor- 
dinator Dick  Wanderscheid  for  his 
positive  approach,  she  said,  "Some- 
times it's  how  you  look  at  a  prob- 
lem. It  can  be  either  an  opportunity 
or  a  brick  wall.  If  a  negative  comes 
up,  Dick  will  try  to  turn  it  around  to 
a  positive  for  the  program.  He'll  say. 
How  can  we  do  this?'  If  we  could 
get  others  to  adopt  that  positive 
attitude,  we'd  have  more  success  "■ 
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Who's  Conserving? 

Virtually  Everyone! 

A  combination  of  incentives,  strong  marketing  programs  and  simple  pragmatism 
has  carried  the  Pacific  Northwest  over  its  first  hurdle  in  achieving  regionwide 
electrical  energy  efficiency  in  new  construction.  In  one  way  or  another,  virtually 
every  utility  or  local  jurisdiction  has  taken  at  least  the  first  steps  toward  meeting 
building  standards  that  could  save  the  region  as  much  as  1,200  megawatts  —  the 
equivalent  of  two  nuclear  plants  or  three  coal  plants. 

Energy  saved  through  efficient  new  construction  is  one  of  the  most  cost-effective 
sources  of  new  electrical  power.  For  about  half  the  cost  of  energy  from  new  coal 
plants,  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council's  model  conservation  standards  will 
deliver  economical  electricity  to  the  region  and  simultaneously  save  new  home 
buyers  roughly  half  of  their  electricity  use. 

To  achieve  regionwide  acceptance  of  the  conservation  standards,  the  Council 
encouraged  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  to  offer  marketing  programs,  buil- 
der and  building-code  official  training,  assistance  to  local  governments  wishing  to 
incorporate  the  model  conservation  standards  into  building  codes,  and  technical 
advice  to  utilities  and  local  governments  attempting  to  achieve  the  savings  of  the 
model  standards  in  alternative  ways.  If  those  inducements  failed  to  move  the  region 
closer  to  more  efficient  use  of  electricity,  Bonneville  could  levy  a  surcharge  on 
those  utilities  which  were  not  participating  in  the  conservation  effort. 

As  of  January  1,  1988,  virtually  every  community  or  utility  had  submitted  a  plan 
to  Bonneville  outlining  ways  it  intended  to  conserve  electricity  at  the  level  called 
for  by  the  Council.  More  than  30  cities  and  counties  had  become  "early  adopters," 
by  rewriting  the  local  building  codes  to  reflect  the  increased  savings  available 
through  the  standards.  More  than  100  utilities  had  signed  up  for  Bonneville's  mar- 
keting program.  Super  Good  Cents,  to  encourage  new  construction  that  meets  the 
standards.  In  addition  to  the  residential  sector,  approximately  80  percent  of  all  new 
commercial  buildings  in  the  Northwest  will  meet  the  Council's  energy  standards. 
In  dollars  and  cents,  these  savings  could  total  up  to  about  $620  million  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  spent  building  power  plants. 

Already  the  "Northwest  Energy  Code"  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  Nowhere  else  is  there  such  multi-state  concurrence  on  the  need  to 
make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  region's  shared  electrical  resources. 
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Federal  funds  for  Columbia  River  fish  screens  and 
other  fish  passage  improvements  at  major  dams 
survived  budget  cutting  efforts  in  the  nation's  cap- 
ital. Northwest  Senators  Mark  Hatfield  (Oregon),  Dan 
Evans  (Washington)  and  James  McClure  (Idaho) 
worked  to  secure  the  appropriations.  The  Northwest 
House  delegation  also  backed  the  bypass  improve- 
ments package.  The  Northwest  Senators  had  earlier 
pushed  to  increase  the  funding  for  the  Columbia  River 
projects  from  the  $2.1  million  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration to  $10.8  million.  The  larger  budget  will  mean 
that  the  projects  can  be  completed  on  the  schedule 
agreed  to  by  a  consensus  among  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, the  Pacific  Northwest  Utilities  Conference  Com- 
mittee, the  Public  Power  Council,  the  Columbia  River 
Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission  and  the  Columbia  Basin 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Authority. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  approved  a  bill  requiring 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  to  develop  national  energy  conserv- 
ing construction  standards  for  manufactured  hous- 
ing. Members  of  the  Northwest  congressional  delega- 
tion worked  hard  for  this  bill's  passage  in  part  because 
9,000-10,000  new,  manufactured  homes  are  located 
in  the  Northwest  each  year  These  homes  constitute 
about  30  percent  of  all  new  housing  starts  in  the  re- 
gion. The  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council  had 
defended  new  HUD  standards  because  they  benefit 
both  the  owners  of  new  manufactured  homes  and  the 
region's  entire  power  system.  The  bill  was  also  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Public  Power  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons. 


Guaranteed  access  to  the  sun  is  the  goal  of  a  uni- 
form solar  access  building  code  that  may  eventually 
be  adopted  by  21  local  governments  in  the  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  Vancouver,  Washington,  area.  The  new 
code,  currently  being  tested  in  12  of  the  21  com- 
munities, has  been  developed  by  a  unique  coalition 
including  five  counties,  two  states  and  15  cities. 
Known  as  the  Metro  Area  Solar  Access  Project,  the 
coalition  is  funded  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration. "Studies  show  that  houses  which  are  sited  to 
receive  the  sun's  rays  in  the  winter  will  use  less  energy 
over  their  lifetime  than  homes  whose  south  walls  are 
shaded,"  states  an  article  in  the  project's  newsletter. 
More  than  20  governments  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
have  already  adopted  solar  access  codes  as  a  means 
of  conserving  energy.  (For  more  information:  Sunlines, 
the  newsletter  published  by  the  Metro  Area  Solar 
Access  Project  is  available  from.  Conservation  Man- 
agement Services,  Inc.,  1130  S.W  Morrison,  Suite  328, 
Portland,  Oregon  97205.) 


Employment  growth  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
exceeded  national  employment  growth  during 
1986  and  1987,  says  a  report  on  the  economy  and 
regional  electrical  loads,  prepared  by  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council.  The  report  also  notes  that 
commercial  use  of  electricity  in  the  region  has  been 
growing  by  about  3.2  percent  per  year  since  1979, 
while  Northwest  electrical  use  in  all  sectors  combined 
has  declined  slightly  during  the  same  period.  (Copies 
of  the  report  are  available  from  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council.  Seethe  back  cover  of  this  issue  for 
ordering  information.) 


The  solar  power  of  polar  bears  betters  the  best 
sunlight  collectors,  say  researchers  studying  the  fat 
and  furry  creatures.  Polar  bear  fur,  contrary  to  appear- 
ances, is  clear  like  optical  fibers.  Underneath,  the  skin 
itself  is  black.  The  fur  seems  to  function  much  like  the 
glazing  on  a  solar  collector,  with  the  black  skin  absorb- 
ing the  heat.  But  polar  bears  are  95-percent  efficient, 
compared  with  the  best  and  most  expensive  solar  col- 
lectors, which  are  rarely  even  65-percent  efficient. 
The  fur  also  appears  to  permit  only  ultraviolet  light  to 
penetrate  to  the  skin,  a  feature  that  enables  the  bear  to 
collect  solar  heat  even  on  cloudy  days  because 
ultraviolet  light  passes  through  clouds.  When  "polar- 
solar"  collector  panels,  designed  to  mimic  the  optical 
qualities  of  the  fur,  were  tested  on  rooftops,  collection 
efficiency  was  increased  by  50  percent.  (Source:  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  story  carried  in  The  Seattle 
Times,  December  7,  1987.) 
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Non-profit  agencies  may  save  10  to  15  percent  of 
their  energy  costs  thanks  to  a  pilot  project  in  Clark 
and  Skamania  Counties  in  Washington.  The  project, 
sponsored  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
will  offer  free  energy  management  advice  to  the  15  to 
25  organizations  selected  to  participate.  No-cost  and 
low-cost  energy  saving  measures  will  be  stressed  along 
with  energy  audits  of  agency  buildings.  Free  training 
seminars  will  help  participants  learn  how  to  monitor 
their  ongoing  energy  use  and  the  savings  garnered 
through  the  conservation  improvements.  (For  more 
information:  Contact  Claudia  Fisher,  Intergovernmen- 
tal Resource  Center,  Box  5000,  1013  Franklin  Street, 
Vancouver,  Washington  98668,  206-699-2361.) 


The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  announced 
plans  to  change  its  mission  from  one  of  developing 
water  resources  to  one  of  conserving  them.  After 
more  than  85  years  in  the  business  of  dam  building 
and  irrigating  deserts  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
Bureau  has  concluded  that  its  mission  in  those  areas 
h  IS  been  accomplished.  Its  new  mission  will  include 
r<a'-  iip  existing  Bureau  projects  — some  of  the  largest 
d.ni.  and  most  complex  irrigation  systems  in  the 
world  —  more  eft'icient  and  more  responsive  to 
environmental  concerns.  The  Bureau  may  also  apply 
its  engineering  capabilities  to  looming  problems  such 
as  the  depletion  of  groundwater  and  the  build-up  of 
silt  and  toxic  wastes  in  Bureau  projects.  (Source:  New 
York  Times,  Sunday,  Novembers,  1987.) 


Global  energy  use  can  be  cut  in  half  and  economic 
growth  encouraged  by  using  existing  energy- 
efficient  technologies,  suggests  a  report  published 
by  the  World  Resources  Institute.  Developing  countries 
could  achieve  the  living  standard  equivalent  to  1970s 
Western  Europe  with  only  a  30-percent  increase  in  per 
capita  energy  consumption,  the  report  also  noted.  The 
authors,  energy  experts  from  Brazil,  Sweden,  India 
and  the  United  States,  emphasize  four  areas  they  con- 
sider technologically  promising:  space  heating, 
appliances,  automobiles  and  steelmaking.  They  list 
super-insulated  homes,  energy-efficient  refrigerators 
and  light  bulbs,  cars  that  can  get  98  miles  to  the  gallon 
and  steelmaking  processes  that  halve  energy  require- 
ments. (Copies  of  the  report,  "Energy  for  a  Sustainable 
World,"  and  a  companion  piece,  "Energy  for  Develop- 
ment," are  available  for  $10  plus  $2  postage  each  from 
World  Resources  Institute  Publications,  Box  620, 
FHolmes,  Pennsylvania  19043.) 


Between  7,000  and  2,000  years  ago,  Columbia 
River  salmon  runs  declined  so  much  that  basin 
Indian  tribes  had  to  rely  on  other  fish,  mammals 
and  plants,  says  Oregon  State  University 
anthropologist  Patrick  Thomason  in  his  recently  com- 
pleted master's  thesis.  His  studies  of  bone  remains  and 
other  artifacts  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  led  to 
his  conclusion  that  climatic  changes  may  have  led  to 
a  5,000  year  collapse  of  the  fishery.  The  huge  runs 
seen  by  early  explorers  to  the  region  signify  the  recov- 
ery from  that  ancient  destruction.  (Source:  Sea  Pen, 
the  bimonthly  newsletter  of  the  Oregon  Sea  Grant 
Program,  Administrative  Services  422,  Corvallis,  Ore- 
gon 97331.) 


'-^^ 


The  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  is 
calling  1987  "The  year  of  the  chinook,"  because  of 
record  ocean  and  inriver  harvests  of  the  prized  fish.  In 
addition,  the  runs  featured  larger-than-average  fish, 
some  weighing  more  than  60  pounds.  The  department 
credits  a  mix  of  factors  for  the  successful  returns. 
Reduced  harvests  in  Alaska  and  Canada  due  to  the 
U.S./Canada  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty;  improved  smolt 
passage  down  the  Columbia  because  of  Columbia 
River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program  measures; 
improvements  in  hatchery  productivity;  and  improved 
ocean  survival  were  all  praised  as  contributing  to  the 
year's  successes.  The  Department  also  predicts  the 
good  news  to  continue  ttirough  next  year's  chinook 
runs  and  harvests. 
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Imagine  a  facility  at  which  an 
architect  can  have  mock-up 
rooms  constructed  to  test  various 
types  of  lighting  before  a  lighting 
system  is  actually  installed  in  a 
building.  Or  picture  a  place  that 
lets  designers  demonstrate  state- 
of-the-art  equipment  to  help 
their  clients  avoid  taking  huge 
financial  risks.  That  is  exactly 
what  Seattle  City  Light,  the 
Northwest  Conservation  Act 
Coalition,  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council  and  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  are 
thinking  of  building  in  Seattle. 

These  organizations  are  con- 
vinced that  actually  looking  at 
and  experimenting  with  new 
equipment  and  various  lighting 
strategies  in  a  realistic  design 
situation  is  the  most  effective 
way  for  a  lighting  designer  to 
become  familiar  with  energy- 
efficient  systems. 

"Energy  efficiency  in  lighting 
is  extremely  important,"  explains 
Margie  Gardner,  conservation 
analyst  with  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council.  "The 
lighting  of  buildings  currently 
uses  about  one-third  of  the  elec- 
tricity consumed  in  the  commer- 
cial sector.  As  that  sector  uses  20 
percent  of  the  electricity  sold  in 
the  Northwest,  lighting  is  a  sig- 
nificant user  of  electricity^' 


and 

Smarter 

Switches 

Tim  Stearns,  policy  coor- 
dinator with  the  coalition,  hopes 
this  "lighting  laboratory"  will 
improve  both  the  energy  effi- 
ciency of  lighting  and  the  design 
of  lighting  systems  used  in  new 
buildings. 

"There  are  other  lighting 
laboratories  in 
existence," 
Stearns  says 
"but  most  are 
sponsored  by 
lighting  manu- 
facturers 
and  feature  their] 


products.  This  laboratory  will 
allow  people  to  compare  fixtures 
from  many  companies  and  to 
learn  about  energy  efficiency, 
something  other  labs  do  not 
focus  on." 

"This  facility  will  consist  of 
several  parts,"  according  to 
Diana  Campbell,  Seattle  City 
Light's  project  manager.  "The 
6,000-square-foot  facility  will 
house  a  resource  library,  lighting 
displays  and,  most  importantly, 
a  mock-up  space,  able  to  accom- 
modate an  unlimited  number  of 
different  strategies  in  efficient 
lighting.  The  displays  will  be 
vignettes  showing  the  most 
_efficient  products  in  work  areas 
^such  as  retail  space, 
^conference  rooms  and 
restrooms.  In  addi- 
|tion,  there  will  be 
resource  people  and 
computers  to  help 
design  lighting 
systems." 
"Lighting  technologies  have 
'  changed  phenomenally  in  the 
last  few  years"  says  the  Council's 
Gardner.  "Inefficient  lighting 
requires  large  amounts  of  elec- 
tricity to  produce  light,  it  also 
radiates  heat.  This  causes  air- 
conditioning  systems  to  work 
overtime.  Both  electricity  and 
money  are  wasted.  Hence  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  incen- 
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Keeping  Commercial^" 
Conservation  Current 

When  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council  first  developed  its 
model  conservation  standards  for  commercial  buildings  — setting 
energy-efficiency  levels  for  restaurants,  offices  and  other  buildings  — the 
standards  were  as  stringent  as  any  in  America.  Now,  new  technologies 
and  new  codes  are  passing  the  Council's  commercial  standards  by.  As  a 
result,  the  Council  is  currently  reviewing  its  standards  and  may  revise 
them. 

Four  papers  on  issues  related  to  this  potential  revision  are  being  distri- 
buted for  public  review  this  fall  and  winter.  Based  on  the  analysis  and 
comment  received  on  these  papers,  the  Council  intends  to  release  a  draft 
rule  on  the  model  standards  for  new  non-residential  buildings  this  spring. 
A  decision  on  the  revision  is  scheduled  for  midsummer. 

The  Council  adopted  model  conservation  standards  for  new  commer- 
cial buildings  as  part  of  its  1983  Power  Plan.  These  standards  were  based 
on  the  Council  of  American  Building  Officials'  model  energy  code, 
which  had  as  a  technical  basis  the  American  Society  of  Heating, 
Refrigerating  and  Air-conditioning  Engineers'  (ASHRAE)  Standard  90A- 
1980,  Energy  Conservation  in  New  Building  Design.  This  is  a  national 
consensus  standard  that  serves  as  a  model  for  energy  codes  in  the  major- 
ity of  states. 

The  Council  modified  two  sections  of  the  code  covering  lighting  and 
ventilation.  The  lighting  provisions  were  modified  to  be  consistent  with 
what  was  then  Seattle's  lighting  code  — the  most  stringent  in  the  North- 
west at  the  time.  ASHRAE's  more  recent  ventilation  standards  were  used 
in  the  model  conservation  standards  to  ensure  acceptable  indoor  air  qual- 
ity. 

Portions  of  the  commercial  standards  have  been  modified  since  1983. 
Now,  the  entire  commercial  model  conservation  standards  are  being 
reviewed.  Tom  Eckman,  conservation  analyst  with  the  Council,  says  the 
review  was  prompted  by  the  fact  that  building  practices  and  techniques 
have  advanced,  making  several  energy-efficiency  features  even  more 
economical.  In  addition,  other  codes  are  appearing  in  the  Northwest  that 
are  tighter  than  the  Council's  model  standards. 

Since  the  Council  first  adopted  its  model  standards  in  1983,  Oregon 
and  Washington  have  revised  their  energy  codes,  and  Seattle  adopted 
a  new,  more  stringent  code  for  non-residential  buildings.  ASHRAE  also  is 
in  the  final  stages  of  updating  it's  energy  conservation  standards.  In  addi- 
tion, the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  recently  proposed  energy  conserva- 
tion standards  for  new  government-owned,  non-residential  buildings. 
These  will  serve  as  voluntary  guidelines  for  other  commercial  buildings] 
and  parallel  ASHRAE's  new  standard.  All  of  these  codes  contain  more 
stringent  provisions  than  the  Council's  standards. 

Currently,  the  Council's  strategy  to  achieve  energy-efficient  commercial 
buildings  consists  of  two  elements.  The  first  is  the  adoption  of  more 
energy-efficient  building  codes.  But  Eckman  notes  that  "because  there  is 
so  much  diversity  in  commercial  buildings,  it  is  not  possible  to  identify 
all  regionally  cost-effective  conservation  measures  in  a  single  set  of  build- 
ing standards."  So,  the  second  element  of  the  Council's  strategy  is  to  have 
utilities  offer  programs  that  help  identify  more  efficient  designs.  The  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration,  through  its  "Energy  Smart"  design  assis- 
tance program,  encourages  architects,  designers  and  builders  to  construct 
buildings  that  are  at  least  10  percent  more  efficient  than  the  Council's 
current  model  standards  require.  One  part  of  the  program,  called  "Energy 
Edge,"  offers  incentives  to  build  to  30  percent  beyond  the  level  of  the  stan- 
dards. 

The  Council,  in  its  commercial  standards  review  process,  is  looking  at 
these  programs  to  see  how  well  they  are  working  and  if  other  programs 
or  policy  options  should  be  developed.  Please  contact  the  Council's  pub- 
lic involvement  division  to  receive  further  information  on  the  review  pro- 
cess.  ^LC 


tive  to  make  lighting  tech- 
nologies more  efficient,  and  the 
Northwest  can  now  reap  the 
benefits  of  these  changes." 

Innovations  have  occurred  in 
the  most  common  type  of 
lighting  fixture  used  in  homes  — 
the  traditional  incandescent  light 
bulb,  which  uses  electricity  to 
heat  a  tungsten  filament  until  it 
glows.  New  types  of  these  I  ights 
are  appearing  that  represent  sig- 
nificant energy  savings. 

Fluorescent  lights  are  often 
recommended  for  commercial 
buildings,  because  they  use 
about  a  quarter  of  the  electricity 
of  incandescent  bulbs  and  last 
20  times  longer.  Fluorescent 
lights  consist  of  the  lamp  tube, 
the  fixture  and  the  ballast,  which 
is  located  at  the  base  of  the  tube 
and  regulates  the  electric  current 
that  passes  through  the  tube. 
Ballasts  have  changed  signifi- 
cantly in  recent  years.  Conven- 
tional ballasts  work  through 
magnetic  forces  and  are  made  of 
an  aluminum  coil  wound 
around  an  iron  core.  More 
efficient  ballasts  are  now  made 
with  higher  grade  iron  or  steel  at 
the  core  and  copper  windings 
instead  of  aluminum.  Just 
appearing  on  the  market  are 
electronic  ballasts,  which  are 
_even  more  efficient.  In  addition, 

electronic  ballasts  virtually 
eliminate  the  traditional 
buzzing  and  flickering 
problems 
■>  ^      of  the 


coil  and  core-type 
ballasts. 

In  California,  all  ballasts  man- 
ufactured after  1983  must  meet 
a  minimum-efficiency  rating. 
This  standard  ensures  that  only 
better  quality  ballasts  are  pro- 
duced and  limits  retail  and 
wholesale  ballast  sales  to  only 
those  that  comply  with  the  stan- 
dard. This  is  one  method  of 
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ensuring  that  energy  is  used 
efficiently. 

Also  very  efficient  are  high- 
intensity  discharge  lights  that 
work  like  fluorescent  ones  but 
contain  different  gasses.  The 
three  major  types  — mercury 
vapor,  metal  halide  and  high- 
pressure  sodium  —  have  tradi- 
tionally been  used  for  outdoor 
lighting  because  they  change 
colors  (as  compared  to  common 
incandescent  lighting).  However, 
they  are  being  used  indoors  now 
for  special  applications  where 
color  is  not  a  major  concern. 

The  number  of  hours  a  light 
operates  significantly  influences 
the  amount  of  electricity  used. 
No  matter  how  efficient  a  light- 
ing design,  electricity  is  wasted 
if  the  lights  are  used  when  they 
are  not  needed.  Therefore,  "light- 
ing control  strategies"  are  also 
being  implemented. 

One  of  the  most  common  con- 
trols is  the  on/off  light  switch 
placed  in  each  room  of  an  office 
building.  This  seemingly  obvious 
"strategy"  is  now  required  in 
most  building  codes.  However, 
before  the  oil  crisis  in  the  1970s, 
the  lights  on  entire  floors  of  com- 
mercial buildings  were  switched 
on  by  only  one  or  two  wall 
switches.  This  meant  that  if  only 
one  person  were  working  late, 
all  the  lights  were  operating.  The 
science  of  lighting  controls  has 
advanced  considerably  since 
those  days.  Now  controls  are 
available  that  turn  lights  off 
when  there  is  daylight  in  the  area 
or  when  people  leave  a  room. 


"The  goal  in  lighting  new 
energy-efficient  buildings  is  to 
produce  an  effective,  pleasing 
and  satisfying  working  environ- 
ment with  minimal  electricity 
consumption,"  says  Gardner. 
"Both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
lighting  are  important  aspects  of 
good  lighting  design." 

In  the  Council's  model  conser- 
vation standards  (which  set 
energy-efficiency  levels  for  new 
buildings)  a  lighting  "budget"  is 
laid  out.  The  budget  lists  power 
allowances  for  different  building 
types,  such  as  office  buildings, 
retail  stores,  warehouses,  restau- 
rants or  schools.  For  example, 
the  office  building  allowance  is 
1.5  watts  of  power  per  square 
foot.  Work  areas  that  need  lots 
of  light  may  exceed  this  allow- 
ance, while  areas  such  as  hall- 
ways may  require  less.  The  over- 
all facility  complies  with  the 
code  if  it  averages  out  to  less 
than  or  equal  to  1.5  watts  per 
square  foot.  This  method  is  used 
in  many  other  codes  such  as  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  state 
codes. 


But  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  lighting  technology 
may  mean  that  the  Council's 
standards  no  longer  reflect  the 
level  of  energy  efficiency  possi- 
ble in  the  lighting  systems  of 
commercial  buildings.  This  is 
being  considered  as  the  Council 
evaluates  potential  changes  to 
the  lighting  budgets  in  the  cur- 
rent model  conservation  stan- 
dards for  commercial  buildings. 
The  accompanying  box  on  the 
commercial  model  standards 
describes  this  ongoing 
evaluation. 

In  the  meantime,  Seattle  City 
Light  is  planning  to  go  ahead 
with  the  lighting  laboratory,  a 
resource  the  utility  hopes  will 
open  next  winter  to  serve  the 
whole  Northwest. 
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CELEBRATING 

THE 


FOURTH 


byCarlottaColIette 

For  virtually  all  of  its  his- 
tory, the  city  of  Tacoma, 
Washington,  has  had  to  con- 
tend witn  taking  second  place 
behind  Seattle.  Like  Gary, 
Indiana,  to  Chicago,  Tacoma 
was  the  workhorse,  while 
Seattle  pranced  ahead  of  it. 
But  in  1983,  Tacoma 
demonstrated  its  foresight 
and  took  the  lead  by  becom- 
ing the  first  city  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  adopt  as  build- 
ing codes  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council's 


model  conservation  standards 
(MCS)  for  new  electrically 
heated  buildings.  (Seattle 
adopted  comparable  codes  in 
1987.) 

Tacoma  took  its  giant  step 
toward  energy  efficiency  at  a 
time  when  the  Northwest  had 
not  even  developed  support 
programs  to  encourage  such 
participation.  There  was  little 
technical  assistance  and  none 
of  the  financial  incentives  that 
now  ease  community  accep- 
tance of  the  rigorous  conser- 
vation standards. 


Four  years  later,  the  city's 
Mayor  Doug  Sutherland, 
proudly  proclaims  that  his 
jurisdiction  has  produced  over 
6,000  new  living  units,  150 
new  commercial  buildings, 
and  nearly  500  additions  and 
remodels  that  all  meet  the 
super-conserving  standards. 
In  fact,  Tacoma's  conserva- 
tion effort  has  netted  the  city 
more  new  and  remodeled 
energy-conserving  buildings 
than  tne  rest  of  the  region 
combined! 
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"We  estimate  that  for  every 
year  we  implement  the  MCS, 
we  save  one  average 
megawatt,"  notes  the  mayor. 
"During  1987,  we  saved  three 
average  megawatts," 

Uncounted  by  its  reputation 
as  an  also-ran,  Tacoma  has 
built  on  its  solid  industrial 
base  and  multi-billion  dollar 
military  presence.  The  Port  of 
Tacoma  is  considered  one  of 
the  five  best  natural  harbors 
in  the  world.  It  now  also  ranks 
among  the  fastest  growing 
ports  in  the  nation,  with  the 
city  expanding  its  role  as  an 
international  shipping  center 
focusing  particularly  on 
Pacific  Rim  trade. 


Electrical  loads  have  fol- 
lowed the  city's  growth. 
Power  needs  for  the  city- 
owned  utility,  Tacoma  City 
Light,  expand  between  1  and 
2  percent  per  year,  and  finding 
energy  resources  to  meet  that 
load  is  becoming  a  challenge. 
"Our  MCS  program  is  obvi- 
ously making  a  dent  in  what 
our  load  growth  would  other- 
wise be,"  said  Energy  Conser- 
vation Manager  Jacob  Fey, 
during  his  report  on  the  city's 
success  at  the  Council's 
November  meeting  in 
Tacoma. 


Fey  explained  that  Tacoma 
is  now  looking  to  the  rest  of 
the  region  to  catch  up  with 
the  conservation  leaders.  "To 
achieve  the  MCS  regionwide 
within  the  next  five  to  1 0  years 
requires  a  commitment  and  a 
long-term  strategy  on  the  part 
of  Bonneville,  the  Power 
Council  and  the  region's 
utilities,"  he  said.  "The  citizens 
of  the  Northwest  deserve  it," 
the  mayor  adds. 
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by  Beth  Heinrich 


Monitoring  and  evaluation. 
What  could  be  more  dry? 
The  combination  is  one  surefire 
way  to  put  any  audience  to  sleep. 
But  before  you  doze  off,  consider 
this.  You  are  a  racehorse  fan  and 
the  thrill  of  the  track  has  you  betting 
on  your  favorites.  If  they  continue 
to  cross  the  line  first,  you'll  continue 
to  bet  on  them.  But  if,  in  your 
meticulous  review  of  each  day's 
race  results,  you  find  a  favorite 
horse  coming  up  short,  you're  apt 
to  stop  betting  on  him.  Instead,  you 
place  your  money  on  a  horse  with  a 
more  promising  track  record. 

Whether  you  realize  it  or  not, 
you've  just  conducted  your  own 
monitoring  and  evaluation  pro- 
gram. You  monitored  the  races, 
evaluated  a  particular  horse's  perfor- 
mance, and  then  made  the  neces- 
sary changes  to  spend  your  money 
more  wisely  The  new  horse  may 
not  be  a  sure  bet,  but  according  to 
your  research,  he's  your  best  bet. 


The  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council  doesn't  deal  in  horses,  but 
the  fish  business  can  be  just  as  risky, 
especially  when  you're  betting  with 
someone  else's  money.  That's  why 
the  members  of  a  technical  work 
group,  including  the  Council's  Chip 
McConnaha,  are  spending  hours 
designing  a  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion program  for  the  Council's  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Program. 

Tne  monitoring  and  evaluation 
group  is  focusing  its  attention  on 
the  new,  regionwide  thrust  to  dou- 
ble the  basin's  salmon  and 
steelhead  runs.  Its  members  — all 
experts  in  the  technical  numbers 
game  —  have  been  working  since 
last  April  trying  to  devise  a  program 
that  will  measure  progress  made 
toward  that  doubling  goal. 


It  is  no  secret  that  some  projects 
to  increase  fish  numbers  are  a  calcu- 
lated gamble.  "The  Council's  fish 
and  wildlife  program  represents  a 
sizeable  investment  on  the  part  of 
the  region's  electncal  ratepayers," 
explains  McConnaha.  "In  some 
instances,  investments  in  projects 
are  being  made  without  knowing 
what  the  real  benefits  will  be.  That's 
where  the  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tion program  comes  in.  By  keeping 
close  tabs  on  individual  projects,  as 
well  as  progress  toward  the  doub- 
ling goal,  we'll  be  able  to  know 
what  does  and  doesn't  work  " 

In  addition  to  assessing  and 
accounting  for  changes  in  the  salm- 
on and  steelhead  run  sizes,  the 
monitoring  and  evaluation  program 
will  ensure  that  efforts  to  increase 
fish  production  will  be  consistent 
with  several  policies  the  Council 
spelled  out  last  February,  when  it 
adopted  the  interim  doubling  goal. 
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The  information  will  also  supple- 
ment the  Council's  annual  reports 
to  Congress. 

McConnaha  points  out  that  an 
effective  monitoring  program  is 
necessary  not  only  to  justify  expendi- 
tures, but  to  provide  the  valuable 
feedback  pnd  information  that  will 
help  guide  future  investments.  "Any 
information  the  monitoring  and 
evaluation  program  provides  will 
give  us  some  insight  into  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
gram and  should  result  in  better, 
more  informed  judgments  in  the 
future." 

But  measuring  the  effectiveness 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  program 
isn't  as  straightforward  as  one 
might  think.  The  tendency  is  to  sim- 
ply count  the  returning  adult  salm- 
on and  steelhead  each  year.  If  the 
numbers  are  increasing,  then  the 
fish  and  wildlife  program  is  work- 
ing. Right?  Not  necessarily! 

The  fact  is  that  mitigation  efforts 
under  the  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
gram are  only  part  of  the  whole 
picture.  The  annual  abundance  of 
adult  fish,  or  "total  adult  produc- 
tion," is  also  influenced  by  harvest, 
water  conditions,  the  number  of 
fish  produced  during  up  to  four 
brood  years,  and  a  host  of  other 


things  outside  the  scope  of  the 
Council's  program.  In  other  words, 
the  number  of  returning  salmon 
and  steelhead  alone  is  not  a  good 
indicator  of  program  success. 

Recognizing  this,  the  work  group 
in  addition  to  looking  at  total  pro- 
duction, has  been  discussing  the 
use  of  a  measure  of  productivity 

that  might  be     | ,^  

called  the  i       %-^-- 

"equilib- 
rium  produc- 
tion potential." 
The 
group 

contends  that 
while  the  fish 
and  wildlife 
program  refers 
to  the 

doubling  goal 
in  terms  of 
total  adult 

production  or  numbers  of  fish,  an 
alternative  approach  to  that  goal  is 
to  double  the  productivity  or  pro- 
duction capacity  of  the  system. 
According  to  McConnaha,  produc- 
tivity refers  to  the  system's  ability  to 
efficiently  produce  adult  fish  and 
could  be  measured,  for  example,  as 
the  total  number  of  adults  produced 
from  a  given  number  of  spawners 
or  given  habitat. 


Sound  complicated?  It  is.  But 
despite  the  technical  jargon, 
monitoring  and  evaluation  are 
essential  elements  of  any  effective 
and  efficient  program.  Without 
them,  managers  could  end  up 
dumping  money  into  worthless 
projects,  never  realizing  their  mis- 
takes, let  alone  learning  from  them. 


Fishenes  management  is  an  art, 
not  an  exact  science.  It  is  chock-full 
of  unknowns,  especially  in  a  system 
as  complex  as  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  It  only  makes  good  sense  to 
incorporate  the  necessary  checks 
and  balances  so  resource  managers 
and  planners  can  identify  unproduc- 
tive efforts  and  make  the  appro- 
priate changes.  Identifying  the  suc- 
cesses becomes  just  as  important  as 
identifying  the  failures,  however, 
because  projects  that  are  proving  to 
be  wise  investments  are  likely  to  be 
good  bets  in  the  future. 

The  key  is  to  learn  from  a 
monitoring  program  and  transfer 
that  knowledge  and  experience 
into  the  field,  where  it  counts.  No 
one  will  argue  that  the  stakes  are 
high  and  the  risks  are  great,  but 
with  a  good,  solid  monitoring  pro- 
gram in  place,  the  odds  are  in  our 
favor. 
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January  30  —  Aquaculture  confer- 
ence at  the  Tyee  Motor  Inn  in 
Olympia/Tumwater,  Washington. 
Sponsored  by  the  Washington 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Washington  Governor  Booth 
Gardner.  For  more  information: 
John  Pitts,  Washington  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  206-586- 
2777. 

February  10-11  —  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council  meeting  at  the 
Madison  Hotel,  515  Madison 
Street,  Seattle,  Washington. 

February  17-19 -The  "15th  Annual 
Energy  Technology  Conference 
and  Exposition"  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Sponsored  by  the  American 
Gas  Association,  the  Electric  Power 
Research  Institute,  the  Gas 
Research  Institute  and  the  National 
Coal  Association.  For  more  infor- 
mation: Energy  Technology  Con- 
ference, Inc.,  966  Hungerford 
Drive,  Number  24,  Rockville, 
Maryland  20850,  301-251-9250. 


CALENDAR 


February  25-26—  "Lighting  Man- 
agement" seminar  in  Los  Angeles, 
California.  Sponsored  by  the 
Association  of  Energy  Engineers. 
For  more  information :  Association 
of  Energy  Engineers,  4025 
Pleasantdale  Road,  Suite  420, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30340, 
404-447-5083. 

March  9-10  —  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council  meeting  at  the 
Canyon  Springs  Inn,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho, 

April  10-14  — The  "Solar  Energy 
Conference"  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
Sponsored  by  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Mechanical  Engineers.  For 
more  information:  ASME  Meet- 
ings Department,  345  E.  47th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017, 
212-705-7793. 


April  16-20 -The  "Frontiers  of  Pub- 
lic Service"  national  conference  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  Sponsored  by 
the  American  Society  for  Public 
Administration.  For  more  informa- 
tion: ASPA,  1120  G.  Street,  N.W, 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005,  202-393-7878. 

June  27-July  1, 1988  -  "Interna- 
tional Symposium  and  Educational 
Workshop  on  Fish-marking 
Techniques"  at  the  University  of 
Washington  in  Seattle.  Sponsored 
by  the  American  Fisheries  Society 
and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. For  more  information:  Dr. 
Nick  C.  Parker,  Marking  Sym- 
posium, U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, Route  3,  Box  86,  Marion, 
Alabama  36756,  205-683-6175. 

A  more  detailed  calendar  of  Council 
committee  meetings  and  consulta- 
tions is  carried  each  month  in 
Update!  See  order  form  on  back 
cover. 
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That  the 
Northwest 
has  an 
electrical  energy 
surplus  is  not  news. 
The  region  has  had 
excess 
electricity 
since 
1937, 
when  the 

first  federal  dam 
started  operating. 


SIZING 

THE 

SURPLUS 


E  electrical  energy 
( 


by  Ruth  L.  Curtis 


consumers  may  have 
come  to  regard  the  cur- 
rent surplus  as  a  kind  of 
security  blanket,  forget- 
ting that  less  than  a  decade  ago 
energy  experts  were  predicting  power 
brown-outs  that  could  curtail  the 
Northwest's  economy,  in  fear  of  that 
future,  some  utility  planners  rushed  to 
build  huge  expensive  electrical 
generating 
plants.  Much  of 
the  current 
surplus  is  com- 
posed of  power 
from  these  plants, 
power  that  is  very 
expensive,  due  to 
the  high  costs  of 
building  and  operating  the  plants. 
Now  it  appears  that  the  region's 
expensive  security  blanket  of  power 
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is  shrinking,  and  already  some 
voices  are  beginning  to  call  for 
new  plant  construction.  "The 
lesson  to  be  remembered  is  that 
balancing  power  supply  with 
power  demand  is  a  delicate  pro- 
cess," explains  Ed  Sheets,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council.  "While 
there  is  a  danger  of  building  too 
few  resources,  there  is  also  a 
high  cost  associated  with  build- 
ing too  many  resources.  To  keep 
electricity  costs  as  low  as  possi- 
ble, the  region  must  avoid  both 
large  surpluses  and  shortages," 
he  adds. 

The  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  for  electricity  is 
dynamic,  moving  with  changes 
in  fuel  costs,  new  technologies, 
economic  conditions,  current 
electric  rates  and  even  the 
weather.  Just  how  large  the 
surplus  is  and  how  long  it  will 
last  are  critical  factors  in  plan- 
ning to  meet  the  electrical  needs 
of  the  region. 


The  Council  examined  the 
power  surplus  this  winter 
and  found  that  it  has  indeed 
decreased  since  it  was  last 
analyzed  as  part  of  the  1986 
Power  Plan.  But  this  shrinking 
was  anticipated  in  the  plan.  The 
current  projection  of  the  regional 
surplus  has  been  refined,  based 
on  new  information  published 
since  the  power  plan.  For  the 
1988  operating  year,  the  region's 
firm  surplus  ranges  from  a  low  of 
about  1,000  average  megawatts 
to  a  high  of  1,750.  The  midpoint 
falls  at  about  1,400  average 
megawatts  (including  firm,  long- 
term  export  sales) .  By  way  of 
comparison,  a  city  the  size  of 
Seattle  uses  about  1,000 
megawatts. 

In  the  1986  Power  Plan,  the 
surplus  was  approximately  2 ,500 
average  megawatts  excluding 
firm  export  sales.  (It  would  likely 
have  been  2,100  with  export 
sales.)  The  1986  forecast 
suggested  that  by  1988  the 
surplus  could  drop  approximately  \ 
1,000  average  megawatts.  In 
other  words,  the  surplus  is 
declining  on  schedule. 


Key  reasons  for  the  declining 
surplus  include  a  pick-up  in 
aluminum  production  in  the 
Northwest  (aluminum  smelters 
use  vast  quantities  of  electricity), 
the  emergence  of  the  economy 
from  its  slump,  and  the  closing  of 
the  Hanford  nuclear  reactor. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  predic- 
tability of  the  declining  surplus, 
uncertainty  is  still  the  key  word 


THEKINDSOFSURPLUS 


There  are  three  types  of  surplus  electricity 
that  can  be  produced  by  the  Northwest's 
power  system.  They  are: 

Firm  power:  The  amount  of  energy  pro- 
duced by  the  hydropower  system  can  vary 
substantially  from  year  to  year  due  to 
weather-related  fluctuations  in  the  water 
supply.  For  planning  purposes,  the  histori- 
cally worst  sequence  of  water  conditions 
(critical  water)  is  used  to  determine  the 
amount  of  energy  that  can  be  guaranteed  to 
be  generated  by  the  system.  This  is  called 
firm  power.  Currently,  the  Northwest  power 
system  is  overbuilt,  meaning  that  it  can  pro- 
duce more  energy  on  a  guaranteed  basis 
than  there  is  demand  for  the  energy.  This 
excess  generation  is  surplus  firm  power, 
created  by  overbuilding  new  generating 
resources. 


Nonfirm  power:  In  most  years,  additional 
energy  is  generated  by  the  region's  dams. 
This  is  called  nonfirm  power  because  it  is 
dependent  on  river  flows  and  consequently 
cannot  be  guaranteed.  Nonfirm  power  has 
been  marketed  primarily  to  California 
utilities.  Due  to  the  dry  conditions  this  past 
year  and  continued  lower  than  average  pre- 
cipitation in  the  Northwest,  there  will  likely 
be  little  available  nonfirm  power  for  1988. 

Peaking  capacity:  Capacity  is  what  is 
available  from  the  power  system  at  any 
given  time.  The  Northwest's  hydro-domi- 
nated system  has  a  peak  generating  capacity 
that  is  relatively  high  compared  to  the  sys- 
tem's energy  generating  capability.  After 
taking  into  account  operational  constraints 
and  reserve  requirements,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  has  estimated  that 
approximately  2,000  megawatts  of  peaking 
capacity  may  be  available  for  sale  outside 
the  region. 

-RLC 
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tor  when  the  surplus  will  end 
and  the  region  will  need  to 
acquire  new  resources.  If  the 
region  experiences  high 
economic  growth,  with  the 
aluminum  plants  continuing  to 
operate  at  full  strength,  and  new 
industries  moving  into  the  re- 


gion, the  surplus  could  be  gone 
by  1991.  However,  if  the  North- 
west has  hard  economic  times 
with  low  growth,  the  surplus 
could  last  for  more  than  20  years. 

Whenever  the  surplus  ends, 
the  Council's  1986  Power  Plan 
contains  actions  designed  to 
prepare  the  region.  "Given  that 
the  surplus  is  decreasing,"  says 


Sheets,  "the  Northwest  needs  to 
take  actions  now  to  ensure  that 
we  don't  lose  low-cost  oppor- 
tunities and  that  we  prepare  to 
acquire  conservation  and  other 
resources  when  they  are  needed." 

These  measures  deal  with 
ensuring  that  the  Northwest  is 
not  missing  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  inexpensive  resources - 
such  as  energy-efficient  new 
buildings -that  will  be  lost  if  no 
action  is  taken.  If  new  buildings 
are  not  constructed  to  be  energy- 
efficient  now,  they  will  consume 
electricity  inefficiently  long  after 
the  current  electricity  surplus  is 
over.  But  if  they  are  made  energy- 
efficient  now,  the  Council  esti- 
mates that,  in  homes  alone, 
between  130  megawatts  and  790 
megawatts  of  electricity  can  be 
saved  at  costs  lower  than  all  of 
the  other  possible  resources 
available  to  the  Northwest.  If 
these  homes  are  retrofitted  with 
energy-efficient  measures  after 
they  are  built,  the  cost  will  be 
considerably  higher. 

The  Council's  plan  also  aims  to 
ensure  that  the  Northwest  has 
the  capability  to  develop  other 
cost-effective  resources,  includ- 
ing conservation,  renewables 
and  conventional  resources,  as 
they  are  needed.  This  involves 
resolving  barriers  to  their 
development  and  developing  an 
acquisition  process  so  that  the 
resources  will  be  ready  when 
their  power  is  needed. 

The  load  and  resource  situa- 
tion of  the  Northwest  is  being 
reassessed  during  this  summer's 
evaluation  of  the  power  plan. 
The  accompanying  box  describes 
this  evaluation  process. 

The  Northwest  is  not  the  only 
region  in  the  West  with  surplus 
electricity.  Most  of  the  West, 
except  the  California/southern 
Nevada  area,  has  a  surplus.  In 
fact,  California  would  not  be  able 
to  meet  its  peak  summer    ■ 
demands  if  it  did  not  import 
power  from  both  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Desert  South- 
west. 
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Since  1980,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  has 
been  successful  in  marlceting 
some  of  the  Northwest's  surplus 
to  California  utilities  via  short- 
term  contracts.  Long-term  con- 
tracted sales  that  are  marketed 
at  higher  prices  would  seem 
more  attractive  because  of  the 
added  revenue  they  produce,  but 
there  are  risks.  If  too  many  long- 
term  sales  are  made  without  pro- 
visions to  call  back  the  power, 
and  the  Northwest  were  to  grow 
rapidly,  the  region  might  be 
forced  to  build  expensive  new 
generating  resources  much  ear- 
lier than  anticipated.  Electricity 
rates  would  rise  because  even 
new  conservation  resources  cost 
five  times  more  than  the  existing 
hydropower,  while  new  coal 
plants  cost  11  times  more. 

"To  keep  rates  down,  the  re- 
gion must  plan  to  use  its  surplus 
carefully,"  says  Sheets.  That  is  the 
lesson  the  Northwest's  experi- 
ence has  taught  utility  planners. 
That  is  also  the  goal  of  the  Coun- 
cil's power  plan.  Whether  it  is 
achieved  or  not,  will  be  reflected 
in  consumers'  electric  bills  when 
the  surplus  does  finally  end. 

"Given  that  the 
surplus  is 
decreasing,  the 
Northwest  needs 
to  take  actions 
now." 


SUPPLEMENTTOTHE 
1986  POWER  PLAN 


The  Northwest  Power  Plan, 
adopted  by  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council  in  1983 
and  updated  in  1986,  is  designed 
to  be  a  blueprint  for  a  stable, 
electrical  energy  future  in  the 
Northwest.  The  plan  forecasts 
regional  electric  needs  and  plans 
for  developing  appropriate 
energy  resources  as  they  are 
needed.  The  goal  of  this  plan- 
ning effort  is  to  ensure  that  the 
Northwest  has  an  adequate  and 
reliable  supply  of  electrical 
power  over  the  next  20  years  at 
the  lowest  cost  to  the  region. 

Because  the  future  is  uncertain 
and  conditions  are  likely  to 
change,  this  plan  is  not  a  static 
document.  Flexibility  is  one  of 
the  underlying  concepts  built 
into  the  Council's  planning  strat- 
egy and  it  has  proved  to  be 
extremely  important. 

In  the  two  years  since  the 
1986  plan  was  adopted,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  not  been 
stagnant.  Several  conditions 
affecting  the  region's  electrical 
system  have  changed.  The  most 
spectacular  example  is  the  col- 
lapse of  world  oil  prices  in  1986. 
More  subtle,  but  equally  impor- 
tant, new  information  has 
become  available  on  energy 
savings  and  construction 
techniques  for  energy-efficient 
homes.  As  part  of  an  ongoing 
monitoring  program,  the  effect 
of  several  changes  has  been 
evaluated  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  plan  has  been  amended. 

The  Council  has  decided  that 
it  is  time  to  evaluate  the  cumula- 
tive effects  of  all  changes  that 
have  occurred  since  the  plan 
was  developed.  This  spring  and 
summer,  the  Council  will  con- 
duct a  technical  analysis  that 
will  be  the  basis  for  a  review  of 
the  1986  Power  Plan.  The  Coun- 
cil's review  may  suggest  possible 
changes  in  the  implementation 


process  or  timing  of  activities 
called  for  by  the  plan. 

As  part  of  this  technical 
analysis,  the  forecasts  of  electric- 
ity needs  will  be  revised  to 
reflect  the  most  recent  data  on 
fuel  prices,  the  region's  econo- 
my, and  the  nation's  economy. 

The  amount  of  energy  that 
conservation  can  provide  to 
the  region  will  be  examined. 
Additional  information  is  also 
available  on  generating 
resources,  such  as  hydropower, 
cogeneration,  coal  and  natural 
gas.  All  of  this  information  will 
be  included  in  the  analysis. 

The  target  dates  for  this  pro- 
cess are: 

•  In  June,  draft  issue  papers  sum- 
marizing demand  forecasts  and 
the  conservation  and  generating 
resource  analysis  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  and  distri- 
buted for  public  comment. 

•  In  July  a  draft  issue  paper  on 
the  resource  portfolio  will  be 
released  for  comment.  The 
Council  is  expected  to  begin 
considering  adopting  the 
updated  technical  analysis.  Pub- 
lic comment  will  be  taken  on 
this  technical  analysis  through 
August. 

•  In  September,  after  the  public 
comment  is  reviewed  and 
appropriate  changes  made  in 
the  analysis,  a  final  updated 
technical  analysis  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  for  its 
review. 

•  In  October,  the  Council  will 
make  decisions  regarding  any 
amendments  to  the  1986  Power 
Plan  that  appear  to  be  needed. 

Call  the  Council's  central 
office  in  Portland,  Oregon  to 
receive  the  issue  papers  relating 
to  this  process.  (Toll-free  num- 
bers are  listed  on  the  inside  back 
cover  of  this  magazine.) 

-RLC 
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PROPOSAL  TO  PROTECT  NORTHWEST  STREAMS  FROM 

NEW  HYDROPOWER  DRAWS  HUGE 

PUBLIC  RESPONSE 

Compiled  by  Judy  Allender 


Through  the  Northwest  Power 
Actot  1980,  Congress 
directed  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council  to  develop  a 
program  to  "protect,  mitigate, 
and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife, 
including  related  spawning 
grounds  and  habitat"  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Basin.  Because  the 
program  is  funded  by  ratepayers, 
the  Council  was  to  address  its 
efforts  solely  to  the  impacts  of 
hydroelectric  development. 


As  the  Council  developed  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Program,  several  parties, 
particularly  fish  and  wildlife 
agencies  and  Indian  tribes,  urged 
the  Council  to  protect  fish  and 
wildlife  from  future  hydropower 
development  as  well  as  past  and 
existing  dams.  The  Council 
agreed  that  protecting  certain 
areas  was  integral  to  the  program 
goal  of  doubling  salmon  and 
steelhead  runs  in  the  basin.  So,  a 


review  of  over  350,000  miles  of 
year-round  streams  in  the  region 
was  begun  to  determine  their 
value  for  fish  and  wildlife  popu- 
lations. 

Thus,  the  "protected  areas" 
concept  was  born.  The  protected 
areas  issue  refers  to  designating 
certain  Northwest  streams  as 
protected  — that  is,  future  hydro- 
electric development  would  be 
restricted  —  because  of  the  poten- 
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tial  impacts  on  fish  and  wildlife 
in  those  areas.  An  estimated  35 
percent  of  the  anadromous 
(ocean-migrating)  fish  habitat  in 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  has 
already  been  lost  due  to  hydro- 
electric development.  The  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  con- 
tinue to  plan  for  future  federal 
projects,  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC), 
which  licenses  private  and  non- 
federal public  hydropower  proj- 
ects, has  at  least  200  applica- 
tions to  build  new  dams  pending 
throughout  the  Northwest. 

The  Council's  staff  compiled 
the  information  collected  in 
its  review  of  Northwest  streams 
and  released  a  Protected  Areas 
Designation  issue  paper  in 
October  1987.  The  Council  is 
currently  reviewing  the  com- 
ments it  received  on  the  staff 
issue  paper  and  expects  to  make 
a  decision  in  March  or  April  on 
whether  to  enter  rulemaking  to 
amend  the  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
gram and  the  1986  Power  Plan. 
This  issue  has  received  more 
response  from  the  public  than 
any  other  single  issue  the  Coun- 
cil has  dealt  with.  Over  470 
organizations  and  individuals 
have  commented  on  the  issue 
paper.  Below  is  a  sampling  of  a 
few  of  the  comments  the  Coun- 
cil received. 


David  Alden, 
President  — 
Northwest  Small 
Hydroelectric 
Association  (NSHA) 

^^  ^^^  The  Northwest 
^^^^^^  Small  FHydroelectric 
^^1^^^  Association  is  sup- 
^^^^tf'  portive  of  the  pro- 
tection of  truly  valuable  or 
unique  water  resources.  FHow- 
ever,  we  are  concerned  about 
the  proposed  protected  areas 
designation.  We  have  numerous 
concerns  such  as  protection  out 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  and 
the  possible  protection  for  non- 
fish  and  wildlife  values.  But  we 
would  like  to  focus  on  two 
specific  concerns. 

Our  first  concern  is  the  overly 
broad  criteria  for  protection.  To 
evaluate  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
posed program,  we  reviewed  18 
recent  small  hydro  projects  in 
Oregon.  We  assumed  that  suc- 
cessful development  through 
the  current  restrictive  regulatory 
process  indicated  an  acceptable 
site.  However,  we  found  that  16 
of  the  18  sites  would  be  pro- 
tected under  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. Thus,  the  proposed  pro- 
gram would  preclude  develop- 
ment at  numerous  reasonable 
sites. 

Second,  we  talked  with  state 
staff  in  both  Oregon  and 
Washington  regarding  the  accu- 
racy of  the  data.  In  both  states,  it 
was  estimated  that  perhaps  20 
percent  of  the  river  reaches  were 
incorrectly  classified  due  to  data 
errors.  This  level  of 
inaccuracy  is  much 
too  high  to  justify 
the  program. 


Rick  George, 
Director  —  Oregon 
Rivers  Council 

The  Oregon  Rivers 
Council  fully  sup- 
ports the  [North- 
west Power  Plan- 
ning] Council  staff's  recommen- 
dation to  include  in  its  protected 
areas  designation  all  anadro- 
mous fish  streams  in  the  region 
as  well  as  selected  resident  fish 
and  wildlife  sites.  We  believe  it's 
critical  that  protected  areas 
designation  be  included  outside 
of  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  We 
think  that  the  program  should  be 
applied  regionally  in  the  same 
way  that  power  planning  and 
power  sales  are  currently  being 
applied  by  the  Council.  That  is, 
the  protected  areas  should  also 
be  regional  in  scope.  We  look  at 
this  as  the  first  ever  comprehen- 
sive effort  of  fish  and  wildlife 
and  power  planning.  It's  an  his- 
toric step  that  must  be  taken.  We 
also  believe  the  data  base  that 
has  been  compiled  is  strong  and 
accurate  for  fish  and  wildlife 
values  and  that  it 
must  be  used  and 
in  that  way  ^^ 

strengthened.  -^^  ^^ 
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Gary  Johnson, 
Resource 
Development 
Manager —Tacoma 
City  Light 

^^^  ^-^  The  purposes  of  the 
^^^^^     Pacific  Northwest 
^^B^B     Electric  Power  Plan- 
^^P^p     ning  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  [Act]  include  assuring 
the  region  of  an  adequate, 
economical  and  reliable  supply 
of  electric  energy;  encouraging 
the  development  of  renewable 
resources;  and  protecting, 
mitigating  and  enhancing  the 
fish  and  wildlife  of  the  Columbia 
River  Basin.  The  purposes  of  the 
Act  also  clearly  state  that  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  the  Act  to 
limit  or  restrict  the  ability  of  local 
utilities  to  plan,  develop  and 
operate  resources.  The  Act  is 
intended  to  provide  a  balance 
between  developing  new 
resources  and  fish  and  wildlife 
concerns.  The  proposed  pro- 
tected areas  designation  plan 
does  not  achieve  this  balance 
and  does  significantly  restrict 
the  ability  of  local  utilities  to 
develop  resources. 

Tacoma  City  Light  recognizes 
the  importance  of  environmental 
and  fisheries  issues  and  supports 
cost-effective,  reasonable  and 
effective  fish  and  wildlife  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  pro- 
grams. We  also  believe  new 


€#a®s 


resources  can  co-exist  with 
fishery  and  environmental  pro- 
grams. The  existing  FERC  regula- 
tions, as  supplemented  by  the 
Electric  Consumer's  Protection 
Act,  provide  ample  safeguards 
for  fishery  and  environmental 
protection.  These  regulations 
require  developers  to  work  very 
closely  with  fishery,  wildlife  and 
other  environmental  agencies 
and  to  perform  detailed  studies 
and  evaluations  of  the  site  as 
part  of  the  project  licensing. 

The  suitability  of  a  river  for 
hydro  development  is  very  site 
specific.  The  suitability  of  a  river 
for  fish  and  wildlife  for  different 
species  and  different  life  cycles 
is  also  extremely  site  specific. 
The  site  specific  data  generated 
by  these  detailed  studies  enable 
FERC  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  resource 
development  and 
fish  and  wildlife 
concerns.  -^^  -^ 

Kent  Martin, 
Chairman  of  the 
Board  — Columbia 
River  Fishermen's 
Protective  Union 

I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  Council's 
staff  should  recom- 
mend the  protected 
areas  paper  be  adhered  to  both 
in  the  basin  and  in  the  region  at 
large.  There  should  be  no  more 
hydro  development  in  any 
stream  that  is  currently  used  by 
anadromous  fish  or  is  potentially 
usable,  because  we  must  hang 
on  to  the  natural  habitat  we  have 
left  as  well  as  the  natural  and 
wild  spawning  stocks  that  that 


^ 


habitat  supports.  Those  stocks 
are  critical  to  the  genetic  health 
and  viability  of  not  only  our  wild 
and  natural  stocks,  but  our  hatch- 
ery stocks  as  well.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  I  am  certainly 
not  a  wild-only  advocate,  but  I 
do  perceive  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  keeping  our  wild  stocks 
healthy  for  the  sake  of  all  user 
groups.  I  also  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  dams  are  indeed  another 
fishery  and  should  be  subject  to 
some  of  the  same 
kind  of  strictures 
and  regulations  as       '^y  ^^y 
other  fisheries.  -^^  ■^^ 

Larry  Peterman, 
Bureau  Chief  for 
Research  and  Special 
Projects  —  Montana 
Department  of  Fish, 
Wildlife  &  Parks 

Western  Montana 
"=^.    has  important  resi- 
dent fish  and 
wildlife  resources. 
The  damage  to  these  resources 
from  past  hydroelectric  develop- 
ment, however,  has  been  sub- 
stantial. The  Council  has  been 
mandated  by  the  [Northwest 
Power]  Act  to  develop  a  program 
to  balance  hydropower  develop- 
ment with  protection,  mitigation 
and  enhancement  of  anadro- 
mous fish,  resident  fish  and 
wildlife. 

Streams  which  have  been 
included  in  Montana's  protected 
areas  list  constitute  irreplaceable 
resources  where  hydroelectric 
development  would  have  signifi- 
cant adverse  effects  on  fish  and/ 
or  wildlife.  The  Council's  pro- 
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tected  areas  designation  program 
in  Montana  would  lend  a  level 
of  protection  not  currently  availa- 
ble in  our  state.  It  would  work 
toward  achieving  a  balance 
between  hydropower  and  fish 
and  wildlife. 

In  fact,  we  believe  the  pro- 
gram is  vital  to  achieve  that 
balance.  We  would  like  to 
commend  the  Council  for 
including  the  protected  areas 
concept  in  its  fish  and  wildlife 
program  and  recommend  the 
Council  enter  rulemaking  to 
amend  the  fish  and 
wildlife  program  to 
designate  protected 
areas. 


iKing  lO 


Nancy  Rockwell, 
Administrator, 
Resource 
Development 
Division  —  Oregon 
Department  of 
Energy  (ODOE) 

^^^  ^,^r«^  ODOE  supports  the 
Council  designating 
protected  areas.  We 
want  the  Council  to 
designate  areas  both  inside  and 
outside  the  basin  so  undue  pres- 
sure isn't  placed  on  the  areas 
outside  the  basin.  ODOE  also 
supports  protecting  non-fish  and 
wildlife  values.  Jointly 
developed  criteria  and  a  similar 
process  for  determining  fish  and 
wildlife  values  would  be 
needed. 

During  the  rulemaking  pro- 
cess, we  hope  the  Council  will 
explain  how  the  protected  areas 
designation  will  affect  agri- 
culture, forestry  and  land 


development.  We  also  want  to 

be  sure  all  data 

bases  are  sound 

before  designations 

occur. 


50  want  lo 
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Michael  Rossotto, 
Research  Associate  — 
Northwest  office  of 
Friends  of  the  Earth 

The  Council  staff's 
issue  paper  outlines 
a  reasonable,  logi- 
cal and  legally 
defensible  approach  to  protect- 
ing critical  habitat  from  new 
hydro  development.  We  feel  it  is 
completely  appropriate  for  the 
Council  to  request  that  FERC 
defer  licensing  new  hydro  proj- 
ects in  protected  areas  as  long  as 
there  are  less  sensitive  sites 
available. 

The  major  concern  we  have 
at  this  point  is  the  lack  of  protec- 
tion for  non-fish  and  wildlife 
values  such  as  recreation  and 
scenery.  Efforts  to  whittle  away 
the  wildlife  and  resident  [non- 
ocean  migrating]  fish  protection 
will  lessen  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram for  potential  developers. 
To  the  degree  that  the  Council 
includes  all  resource  values  and 
all  sensitive  habitat,  developers 
could  realistically  expect  to 
develop  sites  not  covered  by 
protected  areas  designation  with 
a  minimum  of  conflict  from  the 
environmental  community. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  impor- 
tant areas  are  not  designated 
protected,  developers  will  still 
run  the  risk  of  being  challenged 
when  they  try  to  develop  in  one 
of  these  non-designated  areas. 
We  also  fully  support  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration's 


proposal  to  make  intertie  access 
dependent  on  compliance  with 
the  protected  areas  program. 
There's  simply  no  reason 
to  allow  the  California 
market  to  serve  as  an  in- 
centive for  inappro- 
priate hydro 
development  in  the 
Northwest. 

Mitch  Sanchotena, 
Executive 

Coordinator— Idaho 
Steelhead  &  Salmon 
Unlimited  (ISSU) 

The  concept  of  pro- 
m^^^^  tected  areas  desig- 
^^B^S   nation  preserving 
^^^^Bl    and  protecting  our 
remaining  salmon  and  steelhead 
habitat  deserves  the  support  of 
everyone  associated  with  ana- 
dromous  fisheries  in  the  state. 
The  compromises  already 
reached  during  the  three  years 
of  planning  that  preceded  this 
proposal  are  truly  milestones  in 
the  battle  between  power  and 
fish.  They  illustrate  the  potential 
for  cooperative  efforts  between 
long-time  adversaries. 

The  staff's  issue  paper  affords 
excellent  protection  to  the 
remaining  anadromous  fisheries 
of  the  basin.  The  proposal  bal- 
ances fish  and  energy  while  pro- 
viding a  means  of  protecting  the 
region's  substantial  investment 
in  both. 

ISSU  will  place  support  of  this 
proposal  at  the  head  of  its  list  for 
action  during  the  coming  year. 
It's  a  keeper.  We  believe  the 
Council  and  its  staff  deserve 
commendation  for  their 
ingenuity  and  commitment  to 
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finding  an  equitable 
solution  to  the  prob- 
lem ot  fish  versus 
power. 

Marc  Sullivan^ 
Executive  Director  — 
Northwest 
Conservation  Act 
Coalition  (NCAC) 

^^->  ^—  NCAC  believes  the 
^^^^^— -  designation  of  pro- 
^^p  tected  areas  is  abso- 

lutely essential  to 
the  success  of  both  the  Council's 
fish  and  wildlife  program  and  its 
power  plan.  If  we  are  to  have 
any  hope  of  achieving  the 
interim  goal  of  doubling  ana- 
dromous  fish  runs,  we  can't 
afford  to  lose  any  more  habitat. 

Also,  designation  of  protected 
areas,  inside  and  outside  of  the 
Columbia  Basin,  meets  the 
Council's  congressional  mandate 
to  consider  environmental  costs 
in  evaluating  the  cost-effective- 
ness of  new  resources.  By  imple- 
menting this  designation,  we 
believe  you  would  find  that  in 
the  protected  areas  the 
environmental  cost  of 
hydropower  development  is  so 
prohibitively  high 
as  to  render  pro- 
posed projects  non- 
cost-effective. 


uneni  ib  bu 


Larry  Wimer, 
Fisheries  Program 
Coordinator  —  Idaho 
Power  Company 

^^  ^      Idaho  Power  Com- 
^^^^^^  pany  supports  the 
^^^^^fc  concept  of  identify- 
^^^  ing  reaches  of  criti- 


cal fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
within  currently  undeveloped 
rivers  wherein  development  of 
any  kind  would  have  adverse 
and  irreversible  impacts.  We 
support  this  concept  for  basically 
three  reasons.  First,  such  desig- 
nation would  assist  Idaho  Power 
along  with  the  Council  and  FERC 
in  planning  for  the  future.  Sec- 
ond, identifying  areas  of  critical 
anadromous  fish  habitat  would 
enhance  the  Council's  effort  in 
reaching  its  interim  goal  of 
doubling  run  sizes.  And  third, 
such  designations  could  protect 
previous  ratepayer  investments 
for  anadromous  fish  throughout 
the  Northwest. 

FHowever,  Idaho  Power  feels 
very  strongly  that  the  authority 
to  develop  such  a  policy  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  individual 
state  and  recommends  the  Coun- 
cil not  take  any  action  on  this 
issue  until  the  river  protection 
legislation  currently  being 
developed  in  the  state  of  Idaho 
has  been  adopted. 

One  technical  problem  that 
we  believe  the  Council  must 
rectify  is  that  of  how  the  Council 
staff  arrived  at  individual  stream 
reaches  identified  within  the 
staff  proposal.  Virtually  all  of  our 
existing  hydro  projects  fall  within 
the  staff-proposed  protected 
areas.  It  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  to  include  existing 
projects  in  protected  areas.  This 
is  an  intolerable  situation  for 
Idaho  Power  for  planning  and 
relicensing  purposes.  We  recom- 
mend that  any  list  developed 
should  exclude 
reaches  that  have 
existing  projects  on 
them. 


veiopeu 
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Al  Wright,  Executive 
Director  — Pacific 
Northwest  Utilities 
Conference 
Committee  (PNUCC) 

^^  ^^  PNUCC  believes 
^^^^^^  that  the  protected 
^^1^^^  areas  program  is 
^^^^^^  not  a  good  tool  to 
do  what  the  Council  wants  to 
do.  We  believe  that  the  only  way 
you  can  make  a  fair  assessment 
of  the  benefits  or  detriments 
resulting  from  a  hydro  project  is 
with  a  site-by-site  analysis. 

We  have  repeated  time  and 
time  again  that  there  was  a  time 
in  the  '70s  where  everybody 
was  enamored  with  the  concept 
that  small  hydro  development 
would  bail  us  out  of  an  energy 
crisis.  The  result  of  that  was  a  lot 
of  proposed  legislation  and 
everyone  saying  all  hydro  pro- 
jects are  good.  That  was  a  bad 
idea.  And  now  we're  trying  to 
take  a  broad  brush  approach  to 
blanket  prohibitions  to  hydro 
development,  and  ihdi's  a  bad 
idea.  An  overreaction  either  way 
is  no  way  to  do  hydro  planning 
or  adequate  fish  protection. 

We  have  tried  to  offer  the 
Council  some  alternate 
approach  that  says  it  is  reasona- 
ble, within  the  Council's  jurisdic- 
tion, to  designate  critical  fish 
production  areas  that  the  Coun- 
cil wants  to  target  to  double  the 
run  size.  Within  those  areas,  the 
Council  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  any  hydro  development  be 
beneficial  to  their  goal  of  doubl- 
ing the  runs.  The  Council 
shouldn't  try  to 
preempt  FERC's 
decision-making 
process. 
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"Here  -  the  Northw-;.  JS^tl^lf  i^S^ljSst 

September  17, 1964 


by  Ruth  L.  Curtis 

If  the  Western  landscape  dwarfs 
men,  then  the  giant  transmis- 
sion towers  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west/Pacific Southwest  Intertie 
are  right  in  scale  as  they  march 
across  the  hills  from  the  Colum- 
bia River  to  Los  Angeles.  These 
towers  make  up  the  system  so 
highly  praised  by  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  idea  of  such  a  transmis- 
sion system  was  originally  con- 
ceived in  1919  by  Professor  Carl 
Edward  Magnusson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  But  it 
wasn't  until  the  1960s  that  the 


intertie  system  became  a  reality. 
The  proposal  to  link  the  North- 
west to  the  Southwest  to  transfer 
electricity  made  sense  because 
of  the  differing  electrical  systems 
in  the  two  regions. 

In  California,  much  of  the  elec- 
tricity was  and  is  produced  with 
oil  and  gas  generating  units, 
while  the  Pacific  Northwest  pro- 
duces cheaper  hydropower 
There  has  seldom  been  a  year 
when  the  Northwest  did  not  have 
more  power  than  it  needed  to 
meet  its  contracted  needs.  The 
surplus  non-guaranteed  or 


nonfirm  power  was  available  for 
sale,  and  California  was  eager  to 
buy  what  it  could  get. 

However  it  was  actually  Cana- 
dian power  that  provided  the 
impetus  to  build  the  intertie.  The 
Columbia  River  Treaty  with 
Canada  was  signed  to  coopera- 
tively develop  the  Columbia  River 
and  apportion  the  associated 
power  and  flood  control  benefits. 
The  storage  dams  built  under  the 
treaty  produced  huge  amounts  of 
additional  power  at  downstream 
dams  in  the  United  States.  Half  of 
this  power  belonged  to  Canada 
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under  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  But 
Canada  didn't  need  this  power 
and  was  very  willing  to  sell  it  to 
California.  This  was  firm  power 
which  California  utilities  badly 
wanted  -  electricity  that  could 
be  guaranteed  to  be  available 
even  in  years  with  low  river 
flows. 

The  intertie  was  the  solu- 
tion -  giving  the  Northwest 
and  Canada  access  to  California 
and  other  Southwestern  markets. 
But  there  was  concern  about 
how  to  open  up  the  Northwest's 
power  to  California  markets 
without  entitling  California  pub- 
licly-owned utilities  to  demand 
the  firm  power  on  the  same  prior- 
ity basis  as  the  Northwest  public 
utilities.  The  Northwest  did  not 
want  to  become  a  power  farm 
for  other  regions.  Senators  Henry 
Jackson  and  Warren  Magnuson 
of  Washington  went  on  record 
saying,  unless  there  was  legisla- 
tion guaranteeing  the  Northwest 
first  rights  to  its  own  power,  they 
would  oppose  the  intertie. 

These  fears  led  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Preference  Act,  which 
Congress  passed  in  1964.  At  the 
same  time,  Congress  approved 
the  construction  of  an  intertie 
that  would  consist  of  four  trans- 
mission lines  -  two  alternating- 
current  (AC)  lines  and  two  direct- 
current  (DC)  lines.  The  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration 
would  own  the  DC  lines  and  most 
of  the  AC  lines  in  Oregon,  while  a 
collection  of  utilities  that  gener- 
ated their  own  power  and  the 
Western  Area  Power  Administra- 
tion would  own  the  southern 
portions  of  the  lines.  Bonneville 
would  make  the  transmission 
capacity  available  to  other 
utilities  when  it  was  not  needed 
to  transmit  federal  power.  And 
finally,  the  Pacific  Northwest  was 
given  first  call  on  its  own  energy. 
Begun  in  1966  and  completed 
in  1970,  the  intertie  is  the  largest 
single  transmission  project  ever 
undertaken  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  system  of  two  500  kilovolt 
AC  lines  and  one  ^/-  500 


Begun  in  1966  and 
completed  in  1970, 
the  intertie  is  the 
largest  single 
transmission 
project  ever 
undertaken  in  the 
United  States. 

kilovolt  DC  line.  (The  second 
D.C.  line  was  never  built.)  The 
alternating-current  lines  allow 
deliveries  to  utilities  along  the 
way,  while  the  direct-current  line 
provides  a  direct  shot  all  the  way 
from  the  Columbia  River  to  Los 


Angeles. 


Just  about  everyone  involved 
would  agree  that  the  intertie  has 
been  a  success.  The  Northwest 
has  been  able  to  make  money 
selling  surplus  electricity,  over  a 
billion  dollars  since  1970,  and 
California  utilities  have  been 
able  to  get  cheaper  power  than 
that  produced  at  their  expensive 
generating  plants. 

In  recent  years,  prompted  by 
the  success  of  the  intertie  and 
by  another  regional  power 
surplus,  utilities  and  planners  in 
the  Northwest  began  looking  at 
ways  to  sell  more  power  to  the 
Southwest.  At  the  same  time, 
because  there  was  such  competi- 
tion for  space  on  the  intertie, 
utilities  asked  Bonneville  to  pro- 
vide them  more  dependable 
.    access  to  the  lines. 
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To  solve  the  first  issue,  Bon- 
neville proposed  upgrading  the 
terminal  facilities  of  the  DC  line 
and  building  a  third  AC  line.  This 
new  line  would  have  two  parts, 
first  a  new  500  kilovolt  line  from 
the  Oregon/California  border  to 
the  Sacramento  area,  and  sec- 
ond, reinforcing  the  AC  intertie 
system  in  Oregon.  A  recent  Bon- 
neville draft  study  on  the 
economic  benefits  of  expansion 
of  the  tieline  to  California  found 
that,  considering  the  costs  and 
benefits  to  British  Columbia, 
California  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west, the  DC  terminal  expansion 
and  the  third  AC  line  would  show 
substantial  benefits.  That  study  is 
currently  being  revised  and 
updated. 

To  broaden  opportunities  for 
utility  access  to  the  transmission 
system,  Bonneville  began  to 
develop  a  near-term  access  pol- 
icy in  1983,  which  would  operate 
until  a  long-term  policy  could  be 
developed.  That  near-term  policy 
was  first  put  in  place  in  Sep- 
tember 1984  and  was  finalized  in 
June  1985.  The  long-term  policy 
is  currently  being  developed.  The 
associated  environmental  impact 
statement  incorporates  evalua- 
tions of  the  environmental 
effects  of  the  DC  line  upgrade 
and  the  third  AC  line  proposal.  A 
first  draft  was  issued  in  1986,  a 
revised  draft  was  released  in 
December  1987,  and  the  final 


policy  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted this  spring. 

The  intertie  access  policy 
would  determine  who  will  have 
access  to  the  intertie,  what  kinds 
of  resources  can  be  sold  over  the 
intertie,  and  what  types  of  sales 
will  have  priority.  The  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council  has  been 
following  the  policy's  develop- 
ment closely  because  it  will  have 
a  major  effect  on  the  region's  fish 
and  wildlife,  as  well  as  on  the 
Northwest's  power  system. 

A  carefully  designed  policy  will 
encourage  regional  cooperation. 
But,  if  the  policy  is  badly 
designed,  it  could  encourage  the 
development  of  new,  non-cost- 
effective  or  unnecessary 
resources.  In  addition,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  intertie  could  result  in 
significant  changes  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  region's  hydroelectric 
system  —  changed  river  flows, 
changes  in  the  characteristics  of 
the  reservoirs,  and  reductions  in 
the  amount  of  water  spilled  at 
the  mainstem  dams. 

These  changes  could  adversely 
affect  fish  and  wildlife,  destroying 
the  work  that  has  been  done  to 
rebuild  those  populations  already 
seriously  damaged  by  the  hydro- 
electric system.  A  flawed  policy 
could  also  encourage  the 
development  of  new  power 
generating  projects  without 
regard  to  the  harm  they  might  do 
fish  and  wildlife. 

All  of  these  have  been 
-V      concerns  ofthe  Council  as 

_\j  it  has  evaluated  Bonne- 
ville's proposals.  In 
!  comments  to  Bonneville, 
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the  Council  cautioned  that 
generating  resources  not  consis- 
tent with  the  fish  and  wildlife 
measures  of  the  1986  Northwest 
Power  Plan  and  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Pro- 
gram should  be  denied  access  to 
the  intertie  on  the  basis  of  their 
impact  on  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  Council  also  supported 
two  provisions  of  Bonneville's 
proposed  policy  that  affect 
resource  development.  One  pro- 
vision provides  access  to  the 
intertie  for  seasonal  exchanges 
of  power.  This  was  widely  sought 
by  Northwest  utilities  and  should 
aid  in  promoting  regional  cooper- 
ation and  reduce  the  construc- 
tion of  new  resources  in  both  the 
Northwest  and  California.  The 
second  provision  is  a  "Waiver  of 
BPA  Service  Obligation."  Such  a 
waiver  should  help  the  North- 
west avoid  a  situation  where 
Bonneville  must  acquire  new 
resources  to  serve  loads  that 
would  have  been  served  by  exis- 
ting resources  if  the  power  had 
not  been  sold  outside  the  region. 

The  intertie  lines  between  the 
Northwest  and  California  have 
provided  tremendous  benefits  to 
both  regions  over  the  past  18 
years.  The  challenge  today  is  to 
ensure  that  the  power  lines  con- 
tinue to  provide  long-term  sav- 
ings by  reducing  the  need  for 
generating  resources  in  both 
regions  while  protecting  the 
Northwest's  fish  and  wildlife 
resources. 
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TLA. 

byCarlottaCollette 


Awash 


^  behind  the  wall 
of  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  lie  70,000  acres  of 
forests  and  grasslands,  dry  steppes 
and  shrub-covered  savannas.  Before 
5-million  acre  feet  of  water  (about 
10  percent  of  the  Columbia  River's 
average  annual  flow)  drowned 
them  out,  there  were  grain  fields 
and  a  few  orchards.  Along  the  old 
channel  of  the  Columbia  and  the 
inundated  mouths  of  the  Spokane, 
Sanpoil,  Colville  and  Kettle  rivers, 
there  were  fertile  shorelines  that 
drew  herds  of  deer  and  flocks  of 
waterfowl  hungry  in  the  spring  to 


forage  early  on  the  first  green 
grasses. 

All  of  this  is  gone  now,  flooded 
out  in  1942  when  the  cold  water  of 
the  Columbia  piled  up  a  lake  385 
feet  deep,  151  miles  long  and  4,550 
feet  wide  on  average.  The  mass  of 
concrete  (reportedly  enough  to 
build  a  40-foot  wide  highway  across 
America),  whose  innards  generate 
enough  electricity  for  six  cities  the 
size  of  Seattle,  cut  off  salmon  and 
steelhead  runs  at  the  dam  face  and 
eliminated  home  ground,  grazing 
land  or  migratory  resting  areas  for 
approximately  350  species  of 


wildlife.  And  regular  operations  of 
the  dam  routinely  raise  and  lower 
the  new  shoreline,  scouring  away 
the  tenuous  vegetation  attempting 
to  take  hold  and  grow. 

Because  the  Northwest  Power 
Act  called  for  reparations  for  both 
fish  and  wildlife  lost  as  a  result  of 
hydropower  development  in  the 
Columbia  Basin,  a  plan  of  recovery 
for  the  damaged  habitat  and  con- 
seauent  loss  of  animals  is  currently 
berore  the  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council.  Along  with  the  plan 
to  mitigate  losses  aue  to  Grand 
Coulee,  the  Council  is  reviewing 
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proposals  regarding  eight  dams  in 
the  Willamette  River  Basin,  the 
Palisades  Project  on  the  Snake  River, 
and  three  dams  in  western  Idaho 
on  the  Boise  and  Payette  rivers. 

In  1987,  when  the  Council 
amended  its  Columbia  River  Basin 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Program,  it  incor- 
porated projects  developed  by  the 
state  of  Montana  to  recover  flooded 
habitat  for  deer,  bear,  bighorn 
sheep,  waterfowl  and  small  furbear- 
ers.  The  work  in  Montana  is  the  first 
approved  by  the  Council  to  rebuild 
wildlife  populations.  It  was  the 
result  OT  produaive  negotiations 
between  the  state  of  Montana  and 
Montana  utilities. 

As  with  the  Montana  plans,  the 
new  set  of  proposals  are  the  third 
step  in  a  lengthy  process  designed 
to  quantify  tne  impacts  of  hydro- 
electric dams  on  various  species  of 
wildlife.  The  first  step  involves  infor- 
mation gathering  and  the  develop- 
ment of  status  reports  for  each 
hydroelectric  project  in  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin.  All  past,  present  and 
planned  wildlife  recovery  programs 
at  dam  sites  are  studied  to  deter- 
mine whether  new  planning  and 
repair  efforts  are  needed.  Status 
reports  for  all  Columbia  Basin  proj- 
ects were  completed  by  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  and  basin  Indian 
tribes  in  1984. 


With  status  reports  in  hand,  step 
two  in  the  process  draws  together 
representatives  from  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies,  the  tribes,  dam 
>  operators  and  others  to  attempt  to 
[quantify  net  wildlife  losses  that  are 
[the  result  of  hydropower  operations 
at  each  facility.  In  some  cases,  proj- 
ect developers  have  already 
addressed  wildlife  concerns  such 
as  the  loss  of  habitat  due  to  dam 
construction.  In  a  few  cases,  there 
have  been  positive  effects  on 
wildlife  created  by  the  reservoirs 
behind  dams. 

Oecause  of  the  enormous  scale 
Oof  the  Grand  Coulee  project, 
the  Council  requested  that 
interested  parties  skip  step  two  and 
instead  negotiate  a  plan  of  recovery 
immediately,  rather  than  spend 
endless  time  and  money  debating 
the  extent  of  the  losses. 

The  plan  proposed  for  protecting 
and  rebuilding  wildlife  populations 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  similar  to 
those  developed  as  step  three  in 
the  planning  process  for  each  hydro- 
electric facility.  The  proposal  has 
three  parts: 

1 .  Acquire  approximately  73,000 
acres  of  land  or  management 
rights  to  land  to  be  used  as 
wildlife  habitat; 

2.  Improve  and  manage  the  land  to 
perpetuate  its  use  for  wildlife; 

3.  Protect  habitat  identified  as  bald 
eagle  territories  and  plant  trees 
to  be  used  as  nesting  sites. 

The  Grand  Coulee  project 
benefits  would  be  divided  between 
the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes, 
the  Spokane  Indian  Tribe  (both 
tribes  lost  huge  reservation  lands 
when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Lake 
was  created)  and  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  plan  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  $41 
million  over  the  next  10 


years,  plus  annual  mainte- 
nance costs  of  about  $1.5  million. 

Drafts  of  the  proposal  were  distri- 
buted among  concerned  parties, 
and  the  final  plan  incorporates  the 
comment  received  and  responses 
to  that  comment. 

Once  final  mitigation  plans  are 
produced,  they  are  submitted  to 
the  Council  for  review  and  approval. 
In  public  meetings,  the  plans  are 
described  and  discussion  of  the 
merits  and  weaknesses  of  each  plan 
are  encouraged.  Before  the  plans 
are  implemented  the  Council  will 
open  the  fish  and  wildlife  program 
so  it  can  be  amended  to  incorporate 
the  new  measures. 

In  the  case  of  the  plans  currently 
before  the  Council,  Council  staff  is 
recommending  that  they  be  consoli- 
dated into  one  briefing  paper  to  be 
reviewed  in  a  single  fish  and  wildlife 
program  amendment  process.  It  is 
expected  that  the  issue  paper  will 
address  the  pending  mitigation 
plans  and  the  question  of  whether 
a  wildlife  mitigation  policy  may  be 
needed  to  guide  decisions  on  these 
and  future  plans.  This  issue  paper  is 
expected  to  be  released  in  the  sum- 
mer with  a  Council  decision  regard- 
ing the  amendment  procedure 
expected  in  the  fall. 
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Dulcy  Mahar  Interview  with 


In  the  public  interest  field,  where 
the  strength  of  one's  argument 
must  frequently  overcome  a  lack  of 
funding,  the  articulate  Ralph 
Cavanagh  stands  out.  As  senior 
staff  attorney  and  Northwest  En- 
ergy Project  director  for  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council 
(NRDC).  he  is  considered  the  un- 
disputed leading  voice  of  the  en- 
vironmentalist position  in  North- 
west energy  circles. 


Cavanagh  appears  equally 
comfortable  and  respected— 
though  perhaps  not  equally  em- 
braced-whether  talking  with  fel- 
low environmentalists  or  with  utility 
executives.  One  secret  of 
Cavanagh's  bilateral  acceptance 
is  his  ability  to  compromise— al- 
though he  might  call  it  "building  a 
consensus."  Despite  a  tendency  to 
collar-length  hair,  he  is  no  radical 
do-or-die  crusader  in  the  "Sixties" 
mold.  Instead,  Cavanagh  is  a 
shrewd  politician  who  knows 
when  to  rattle  sabers  and 
when  to  work  within  the 
system  to  get  the  best 
deal  for  his  side.  He 
can  talk  "lawsuit"  with 
the  best  of  the  environ- 
mentalists, but  he's 
just  as  willing  to  sit 
down  and  negotiate 
if  he  believes  he  can 
get  results. 
Cavanagh  works  out 
of  NR DCs  San 
Francisco  office. 
Founded  in  1970, 
this  national 
environmental 


organization  also  has  offices  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.C. 
Approximately  4,000  of  NRDC's 
77,000  members  and  contributors 
live  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  North- 
west Energy  Project  is  the  organi- 
zation's oldest  regional  project. 
Cavanagh  suspects  the  region  has 
loomed  disproportionately  large  in 
NRDC's  "institutional  conscious- 
ness "  because  four  of  the  original 
founders  were  Oregonians. 

A  New  Englander  by  birth  (New 
Hampshire),  Cavanagh  attended 
Yale  as  both  an  undergraduate  and 
graduate  student,  receiving  a  law 
degree  in  1977.  After  a  stint  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  he 
joined  the  NRDC  staff  in  1979.  He 
has  taught  energy  law  at  both  the 
Harvard  and  Stanford  law  schools, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Energy  En- 
gineering Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  a  Stanford  Law  School  pro- 
fessor, which  explains,  he  says, 
why  he  doesn't  live  in  the  North- 
west. 

QAs  the  Northwest  Power 
■  Act  was  being  developed, 
the  environmentalists'  coali- 
tion was  the  only  group  really 
opposed  to  it.  Why  was  that 
and  what  happened  to  change 
that  opposition,  assuming  that 
attitude  did  change? 

The  opposition  of  the  environ- 
mental coalition  reflected  a  con- 
cern that  the  primary  impact  of 
the  Act  would  be  to  break  down 
barriers  to  the  construction  of 
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more  large-scale  coal  and  nuclear 
plants  in  the  Northwest.  I  will  freely 
acknowledge  that  in  the  final 
analysis  those  concerns  proved 
to  be  misplaced.  The  concerns 
were  very  real  at  the  time. 

It's  important  to  remember  that 
at  the  time  the  Act  was  being  de- 
bated, the  Northwest  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  nuclear  power  con- 
struction program  unrivaled  in 
North  America.  It  was  also  build- 
ing a  number  of  coal-fired  plants, 
and  there's  no  question  that  the 
agenda  of  many  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  bill  included  what  they 
perceived  as  the  opportunity  to 
speed  up  construction  of  such 
facilities. 

Now,  the  parts  of  the  Act  that 
speak  to  that  agenda  have  never 
been  used.  But  they  accounted 
for  much  of  the  opposition  of  the 
environmental  community 

Many  of  those  who 
supported  the  Act 
saw  the  conservation 
provisions  as  lip- 
service  that  would 
never  amount  to 
very  much. 

Qls  the  concern  at  rest  now 
■  because  the  electricity 
surplus  has  put  a  hold  on  ac- 
quisition? 

That's  not  the  primary  reason. 
Environmental  groups  feared  ini- 
tially that  the  Council  would  be 
captured  by  the  Northwest  utility 
community  and  would  be  turned 
into  an  instrument  of  that  utility 
community's  power  plant  con- 
struction agenda.  Since  the  Act 
was  passed,  the  Northwest  utility 
community  has  changed,  and  the 
Council  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
independent  and  creative  force  in 
the  Northwest.  Environmental 
groups  couldn't  be  sure  of  this 
development  before  the  Council 
even  existed,  but  it  has  been  a 
very  pleasant  surprise  for  all  of  us. 

The  reason  that  the  region  didn't 
embark  on  a  power  plant  con- 
struction binge  wasn't  so  much 
because  of  the  surplus,  which 
only  became  evident  several 


years  after  the  Act  was  passed.  I 
think  it  was  rather  that  the  Council 
quickly  came  to  appreciate  and 
understand  the  case  for  cost-ef- 
fective conservation  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  power  plants.  The  Act 
helped  put  a  number  of 
mechanisms  in  place  that  really 
got  conservation  going.  Again, 
the  reason  we  didn't  expect  that 
at  the  beginning  was  that  most  of 
those  who  supported  the  Act  dis- 
missed conservation  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Northwest's  energy 


future.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that 
many  of  those  who  supported  the 
Act  saw  the  Act's  conservation 
provisions  essentially  as  lip-ser- 
vice that  would  never  amount  to 
very  much.  They  probably  have 
been  as  surprised  as  anyone  with 
what's  happened. 

Q  You've  been  an  observer 
■  throughout  of  the  Coun- 
cil's tenure.  How  has  the  Coun- 
cil changed,  and  have  the  new 
personalities  coming  into  the 
Council  changed  it,  either  in 
quality,  flavor  or  direction? 
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There  obviously  has  been  a 
transition  from  a  body  whose 
major  focus  was  creating  the  re- 
gional energy  plan  to  a  body 
whose  focus  is  making  it  work. 
We've  gone  from  creation  to  im- 
plementation. The  challenges  fac- 
ing the  Council  have  changed, 
even  over  the  course  of  such  a 
brief  lifetime.  You  can  look  back  at 
the  initial  years  when  you  were 
coming  to  grips  with  the  analytical 
question  of  how  do  you  create  a 
20-year  least-cost  power  plan. 
That  was  an  enormous  challenge. 


The  Council  was  really  the  first 
body  in  North  America  that  con- 
fronted and  solved  that  problem 
convincingly  Everyone  else  has 
benefited  from  the  agonizing  work 
that  the  Council  and  its  staff  did 
over  that  time.  That's  a  period  that 
tracks  roughly  from  1981  to  1983. 

Then,  to  some  extent,  there's  a 
transition  from  1983  to  1985,  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  plans, 
where  there's  still  a  lot  of  that  crea- 
tive agony  but  also  the  beginning 
of  a  move  into  implementation. 
Now,  I  think  you're  firmly  in  a  pos- 


ture of  implementation,  working 
things  out  with  Bonneville  [Power 
Administration]  and  the  region's 
utility  community 

Q  Where  do  you  feel  that  the 
■  Council  has  been  the 
most  successful  and  the  least 
successful? 

Well,  the  plan  itself  is  a  triumph 
in  terms  of  taking  these  least-cost 
principles  and  making  them  work 
convincingly  and  comprehen- 
sively and  understandably  in  a 
document  that  really  has  become 
a  model  for  utilities  and  planners 
all  over  North  America.  It  still  has 
plenty  of  weaknesses.  There  are 
still  areas  that  are  incomplete.  The 
Council  has  done  a  much  better 
job,  for  instance,  on  residential 
sector  conservation  than  it  has  on 
commercial  sector  conservation. 
But  there  have  been  some  major 
analytic  achievements  that  led  me 
and  a  number  of  others  to  nomi- 
nate the  Council  for  the  Tyler  Prize, 
which  is  the  closest  thing  to  a 
Nobel  Prize  in  the  environmental 
and  energy  arena. 

I  think  the  Council  has  found  it 
moredifficult  — as  weall  have— to 
move  the  plan  into  the  field  and 
marshal  the  dollars  for  it  and  get 
the  institutional  actors  behind  it.  In 
part,  the  Council  has  been  a  victim 
of  developments  over  which  it  had 
no  possible  control,  including  Bon- 
neville's fiscal  crisis,  which  struck 
just  as  a  number  of  the  Council's 
programs  were  really  beginning  to 
work.  There's  no  question  that  the 
Bonneville  fiscal  crisis  has  been 
the  largest  single  impediment  to 
getting  the  Council's  work  done  in 
a  timely  and  effective  manner,  but 
I'm  confident  that  we  will  over- 
come that  problem. 

That's  on  the  energy  side.  On 
the  fish  side,  the  scorecard  won't 
be  complete  until  we're  through 
the  protected  areas  struggle, 
which  may  be  the  most  important 
decision  the  Council  has  yet  had 
to  make  on  fish  and  wildlife.  If  the 
Council  can  come  through  that 
process  with  a  result  that  ac- 
complishes the  goals  of  the  initial 
proposal  without  convulsing  the 
region,  we'll  have  achieved  some- 
thing on  the  fish  and  wildlife  side 
comparable,  I  think,  to  what's 
been  done  already  on  the  energy 
side. 
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QFrom  your  perspective, 
■  have  you  seen  changes  in 
Bonneville  in  the  last  seven 
years? 

Yes,  there  have  been  some  very 
positive  changes.  I  have  seen  the 
evolution  of  Bonneville  into  what  I 
regard  as  the  nation's  most  acces- 
sible public  agency.  Bonneville 
has  opened  up.  I  think  that  Bon- 
neville, and  in  part  this  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  interactions  with  the  Coun- 
cil, has  become  much  more  open 
to  the  principles  of  least-cost  plan- 
ning, the  priority  and  the  promise 
of  conservation. 

While  the  recent  fiscal  problems 
have  slowed  some  of  that  down,  I 
don't  think  that  they've  in  any  way 
destroyed  the  very  real  changes 
in  attitudes  and  practice  over  at 
Bonneville  that  are  some  of  the 
most  hopeful  things  that  have 
come  out  of  the  last  seven  years. 

The  Council  gets  some  of  the 
credit  for  that.  There's  no  question 
that  Bonneville  has  learned  a  lot 
just  in  struggling  with  the  Council 
to  refine  these  concepts  and  put 
them  into  practice. 

There's  no  question 
that  the  Bonneville 
fiscal  crisis  has  been 
the  largest  single 
impediment  to 
getting  the  Council's 
work  done  in  a  timely 
and  effective  manner. 


QYou  said  earlier  that  the 
■  Northwest  utility  commu- 
nity isn't  the  same  community 
it  was  when  the  Act  passed. 

At  the  time  the  Act  was  passed, 
the  Northwest  utility  community 
was  basically  a  construction  com- 
munity whose  interest  was  in 
financing  and  building  large 
generators.  That  was  the  primary 
focus  of  management,  and  that 
was  where  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  lay  I 
think  that's  largely  gone.  The  typi- 
cal Northwest  utility  executive 
today  has  no  interest  whatever  in 
financing  or  constructing  a  large- 
scale  power  plant. 


From  my  perspective,  the  shift 
hasn't  been  altogether  positive  in 
that  now  the  obsession  with  build- 
ing large  power  plants  has  been 
replaced  with  an  obsession  for 
marketing  and  promoting  addi- 
tional electricity  consumption. 
There  are  certainly  some  very 
dangerous  aspects  of  that.  But 
I'm  also  seeing  some  hopeful 
signs  in  the  Northwest  utility  com- 
munity in  terms  of  people  realizing 
that,  in  order  to  meet  their  market- 
ing objectives,  they're  going  to 
have  to  give  conservation  and 
efficiency  a  very  substantial  role.  I 
think  one  of  the  best  illustrations  is 
the  agreement  NRDC  reached 
with  the  Pacific  Power  and  Light 
Company  about  how  to  accommo- 
date Pacific's  marketing  objectives 
with  the  Council's  plan  and  the 
whole  thrust  toward  efficiency  and 
minimizing  future  resource  needs. 

QYou  are  in  touch  with 
■  energy  planners  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  nation.  How 
does  the  Northwest  compare, 
for  example,  in  least-cost  plan- 
ning? 

The  Northwest  is  the  model. 
The  Northwest  is  the  starting  place 
for  all  of  those  discussions.  For 
somebody  who  has  watched  this 
process  evolve  now  over  almost 
nine  years,  that's  really  extraordi- 
nary. Nine  years  ago  the  North- 
west would  have  ranked  near  the 
bottom  of  any  list  on  all  those  is- 
sues you're  capturing  with  the 
phrase  "least-cost  planning."  The 
Northwest  has  vaulted  to  the  head 
of  the  class,  in  very  substantial 
measure  due  to  the  Council. 

QWhat  other  areas  of  the 
■  country  are  looking  at 
least-cost  energy  planning? 

Right  now  the  stakes  are  high- 
est in  New  England.  For  anyone 
with  some  historical  memory,  that 
region  looks  a  lot  like  the  North- 
west did  back  in  1978  and  1979. 

New  England  perceives  itself 
on  the  verge  of  major  supply  prob- 
lems. They've  had  several  days 
recently  where  they've  had  to  seek 
voluntary  curtailment.  They  are 
casting  about  desperately  for 
ways  to  provide  substantial  power 
supply  and,  quite  frankly  com- 
pared to  the  Northwest  their  con- 
servation policies  are  relatively 
undeveloped. 


The  typical 
Northwest  utility 
executive  today  has 
no  interest  whatever 
in  financing  or 
constructing  a  large- 
scale  power  plant. 


A  counterpart  to  the  Northwest 
Conservation  Act  Coalition 
(NCAC),  called  the  New  England 
Energy  Policy  Council,  has  sprung 
up  and  is  now  working  to  try  and 
apply  the  Northwest  lessons  in 
New  England.  What  they  tried 
initially  was  a  sort  of  blueprint  for  a 
Northwest-style  least-cost  plan  for 
New  England. 

Unfortunately  New  England 
has  not  produced  a  multi-state 
agency  comparable  to  the  Coun- 
cil, which  can  look  at  electricity 
problems  from  a  regional  perspec- 
tive. You've  still  got  six  narrow  state 
perspectives,  each  viewing  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  same  elephant 
and  quite  understandably  not 
coming  up  with  a  very  coherent 
image  of  the  whole.  But  I'm  hope- 
ful that  that  will  change. 

More  broadly  there  are  now 
some  37  states  involved  in  least- 
cost  planning  activities  that  are 
analogous  to  what  the  Council 
has  pioneered.  I  can  assure  you 
that  almost  everywhere  that's 
going  on,  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council's  plan  is  being 
referred  to  for  guidance  on  how  to 
proceed.  There's  no  question  the 
Council  has  created  a  model  and 
now  has  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  it  is  kept  in  good  re- 
pair 

QWhat  do  you  feel  are  the 
■  key  Council-related  issues 
facing  the  Northwest? 

For  fish,  it's  protected  areas.  For 
energy  it's  Bonneville's  long-term 
intertie  access  policy  [see  related 
story  on  page  12],  which  needs  to 
incorporate  both  environmental 
and  resource  planning 
safeguards.  There  is  at  least  some 
progress  in  that  direction,  which 
we  must  hold  and  sustain.  Also, 
there's  the  whole  challenge  of  how 
to  handle  the  new  marketing  em- 
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phasis  within  the  utility  sector.  How 
do  you  integrate  that  with  the 
Council's  plan  and  objectives? 

We  need  to  make  a  great  deal 
more  progress  in  working  with  the 
state  utility  commissions.  The 
Council's  agenda  and  the  utility 
commissions'  agendas  are  simply 
not  together  to  the  extent  that  they 
need  to  be.  I  think  that  WPPSS 
[Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System  nuclear  plant  construction 
program]  is  now  largely  behind 
us,  which  is  good  news  because, 
in  its  extraordinarily  long  and 
messy  death,  it  has  used  up  a  lot 
of  the  best  managerial  talent  within 
the  regional  utility  sector  There's 
more  than  enough  for  those 
people  to  do  now  that  they  can 
focus  on  some  new  challenges. 

QWhat  is  your  association's 
■  stand  on  the  protected 
areas  issue? 

Protected  areas  is  a  vehicle  for 
trying  to  ensure  that  hydropower 
development  doesn't  go  on  in 
places  where  it  doesn't  belong. 
It's  the  first  and  most  promising 
such  classification  effort  for  this 
region.  We've  been  anticipating 
this  from  the  Council  for  years  now. 
The  concept  emerged  soon  after 
the  Council's  creation,  and  it's 
taken  us  a  long  time. 

My  organization's  perspective 
IS  that  once  you've  dammed  a 
river,  you've  done  something  with 
essentially  permanent  conse- 
quences. At  a  time  when  the 
Northwest  itself  clearly  does  not 
need  additional  hydropower,  one 
should  be  erring  on  the  side  of 
caution,  if  one  has  to  err  at  all.  The 
longer  we  wait  to  establish  this 
classification  scheme  and  to  give 
some  clear  direction  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
[which  licenses  non-federal 
dams],  the  greater  risk  we  run  that 
the  Council  will  lose  critical  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  that  is  essential 
to  meeting  the  goals  that  Con- 
gress gave  you.  So,  our  immediate 
priority  is  to  get  the  protected 
areas  program  adopted  as  en- 
visioned in  the  October  1987  prop- 
osal, which  encompassed  both 
the  Columbia  Basin  and  the  out- 
of-basin  areas  that  have  been 
identified  as  needing  protection. 
That  will  be  a  major  priority 


Q  Are  we  being  Pollyannaish 
■  about  regional  coopera- 
tion? Can  the  Northwest's 
utilities  really  work  together 
with  Bonneville? 

You  have  to  keep  fighting  for  it. 
There  are  plenty  of  forces  trying  to 
pull  the  region  apart.  But,  there's 
some  powerful  glue  that  often  gets 
overlooked.  For  anyone  who  looks 
at  it  objectively  Bonneville  is  easily 
the  cheapest  and  most  reliable 
long-term  supplier  of  power  availa- 
ble to  the  region.  Utilities  are  con- 
stantly making  noises  about 
finding  other  sources,  or  going  it 
alone,  or  breaking  away  from  the 
region,  but  that's  just  a  good  bar- 
gaining ploy  for  people  trying  to 
get  Bonneville  to  make  the  best 
deals  possible.  To  anyone  who's 
really  taking  a  hard  and  responsi- 
ble look  at  long-term  supply  the 
Bonneville  competitive  advantage 
is  palpable  and  undeniable. 

I  think  that  advantage  has  been 
buttressed  by  the  Council's  own 
efforts,  and  here  again  the  state 
utility  commissions  can  also  be 
invaluable.  The  fundamentals  are 
there  to  hold  the  region  together 
Certainly  we  still  have  an  inte- 


grated power  system;  we  still  have 
an  interconnected  set  of  utilities 
that  have  even/  interest  and  poten- 
tial advantage  in  working  together 
Our  challenge  is  simply  to  make 
them  act  on  that  advantage.  We 
are  not  simply  preaching  here,  we 
are  working  within  a  system  that  is 
contoured  to  favor  the  goal  of  the 
environmental  community  and  the 
Council,  which  is  regional  cooper- 
ation and  planning  to  ensure  that 
the  regional  interest  is  always 
paramount. 

Q  Bonneville's  post-1988 
■  payments  for  model  con- 
servation standards  (MCS)  for 
new  energy-efficient  construc- 
tion have  been  controversial. 
There  is  talk  that  Bonneville 
has  a  revenue  problem  and 
needs  to  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  funding  the  incentives 
indefinitely.  Is  this  legitimate? 

I  don't  think  so.  First  of  all,  when 
people  talk  about  the  MCS,  they 
always  talk  in  total  dollar  terms. 
Ten  or  15  million  dollars  has  been 
the  total  annual  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  critics  of  these  pay- 
ments seldom  look  at  the  cost  per 
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kilowatt-hour  saved.  I  would  sub- 
mit that  for  someone  who  is  trying 
to  decide  whether  a  resource  ac- 
quisition program  is  worth  it,  and 
that's  what  we're  talking  about 
here,  the  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  is 
critical.  Remember,  we're  dealing 
with  a  lost-opportunity  resource. 
Everyone  concedes  that. 

The  question  then  becomes; 
how  much  is  Bonneville  paying  to 
preserve  that  resource.  The  an- 
swer, by  the  Council's  calculation, 
is  between  7  and  11  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  Now  the  notion  that 
this  is  in  any  sense  an  exorbitant 
price  to  pay  comes  hard  to  me 
when  I  see  utilities  pursuing  proj- 
ects like  Cowlitz  Falls,  at  far  higher 
costs  per  kilowatt-hour,  on  the 
argument  that,  because  it's  a  lost- 
opportunity  resource,  it's  worth 
paying  more.  I  agree  with  that 
logic,  but  the  MCS  is  clearly  the 
best  deal  available  at  the  moment. 

Now,  as  far  as  Bonneville  is  con- 
cerned, the  other  question  that 
gets  raised  is  equity.  The  concern 
is  that  Bonneville,  in  some  in- 
stances, is  helping  defray  the  cost 
of  MCS  houses  in  service  ter- 
ritories that  aren't  buying  power 
from  Bonneville.  But,  if  you're  not 
buying  power  from  Bonneville,  the 
maximum  amount  of  reimburse- 
ment you  get  under  the  current 
system  is  25  percent  of  your  cost. 
If  you  divide  7  to  11  mills  by  four 
and  come  up  with  what  Bonneville 
is  actually  paying  for  that  part  of 
the  region's  lost-opportunity  re- 
source, we're  talking  about  2  or  3 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  we're 
talking  about  paying  for  that  in 
utility  service  territories  that  are 
legally  entitled  to  demand  that  the 
region  buy  them  resources  when 
the  surplus  disappears.  So, 
looked  at  in  the  context  of  what 
you're  getting  and  what  you're 
paying,  as  a  Bonneville  customer 
investing  in  MCS  somewhere  else, 
these  equity  issues  largely  vanish. 

We  ought  to  be  focusing  on 
what  that  resource  means  to  the 
region  and  what  it's  going  to  cost 
all  of  us  to  replace  it  if  we  don't 
have  it.  Those  numbers  dwarf  the 
ones  we're  talking  about  here.  The 
additional  point  I  would  make  on 
the  MCS  is  that  some  measure  of 
flexibility  is  essential,  because  the 
amount  you  need  to  pay  depends 
in  large  measure  on  how  well 
you're  doing.  Once  building  prac- 


tice is  changed  and  once  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  builders  are 
routinely  constructing  MCS 
houses,  the  cost  of  compliance 
will  tend  towards  zero  and  may 
even  go  negative.  The  need  for 
incentives  will  be  very  much  less. 
Conversely  if  we're  not  doing  ven/ 
well  and  if  participation  remains 
something  like  the  current  level  of 
20  percent  or  so,  we're  going  to 
need  higher  incentive  payments 
in  order  to  meet  the  Council's  over- 
all participation  goals. 

What  I  think  we  are  craving  for 
is  an  entity  capable  of  recognizing 
the  need  for  that  flexibility  and 
finding  a  way  to  sustain  it.  I  don't 
know  exactly  how  much  we  will 
need  to  spend  on  MCS  in  1991. 
We  may  need  a  great  deal,  we 
may  not  need  anything.  What  I'm 
pleading  for  is  the  flexibility  to  be 
able  to  go  up  or  down  as  needed. 

I  recognize  that  in  advocating 
that  I  also  need  to  find  ways  to 
help  Bonneville  increase  the  flexi- 
bility of  its  budgetary  process. 
Indeed,  we  have  made  proposals 
in  that  direction,  involving,  for 
example,  either  contingency  funds 
or  short-term  borrowing  authority 
that  would  allow  Bonneville  to  un- 
shackle itself  from  sudden  swings 
in  oil  and  gas  prices  or  aluminum 
prices,  which  have  had  devasta- 
ting short-term  impacts  on  Bon- 
neville budgets. 

We  need  a  way  to  level  those 
swings  out,  and,  at  the  present 
time,  Bonneville  doesn't  have 
enough  flexibility  in  that  regard. 
Assuming  that  we  can  make  some 
progress  in  that  direction,  the 
watchword  for  MCS  funding 
should  be  flexibility  Utilities  that 
don't  like  Bonneville  spending  so 
much  money  on  MCS  should  con- 
centrate on  making  sure  that  more 
of  these  houses  get  built,  so  Bon- 
neville doesn't  need  to  spend  as 
much  inducing  people  to  build 
them. 

Qlf  you  could,  how  would 
■  you  change  the  plan  or 
the  program? 

I  would  concentrate,  in  the  plan, 
on  upgrading  the  model  conserva- 
tion standards  for  commercial 
buildings,  which  lag  woefully  be- 
hind the  state-of-the-art.  The  Coun- 
cil is  now  in  the  process  of  upgrad- 
ing those  commercial  standards, 
so  I'm  hopeful  there.  But  the 


weakest  part  of  the  current  plan, 
in  terms  of  capturing  all  of  the 
cost-effective  conservation  re- 
sources that  are  out  there,  is 
clearly  the  commercial  sector 
standards.  I  would  also  be  work- 
ing to  try  to  get  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  industrial  sector 
conservation  resource,  which,  I 
think  the  Council  staff  would 
agree,  is  still  largely  a  mystery  to 
planners. 

The  final  thing  that  I  would  want 
to  do  is  attune  the  plan  and  the 
program  more  to  the  issues  of 
intertie  access  and  interregional 
power  transfers.  The  Council  has 
yet  to  take  on  many  of  the  new 
challenges  created  by  the  fact 
that  the  real  geographical  bound- 
aries of  the  Northwest  region— for 
electric  power  purposes  — now 
encompass  the  state  of  California. 

Qls  there  something  I 
.  haven't  asked  that  you 
would  like  to  speak  to? 

I  think  the  Council's  budget  is 
woefully  inadequate.  I  pointed  out 
last  year  that  the  Council  is  allotted 
about  one-sixth  of  the  California 
Energy  Commission's  budget,  to 
do  a  job  which  is  at  least  as  de- 
manding and  difficult  as  that  of 
the  Commission. 

I'd  offer  one  final  point  about 
what  I  regard  as  one  of  this  institu- 
tion's unique  strengths.  I  generally 
have  the  greatest  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  Council  member- 
ship, but  the  relatively  high  turn- 
over in  recent  years  could  have 
created  substantial  problems.  A 
cohesive  and  enduring  force, 
which  I  think  has  made  an  enor- 
mous difference  to  the  Council's 
contribution,  has  been  the  staff  of 
the  organization.  The  Council's 
staff  has  developed  skills  that  are 
immensely  valuable  to  the  entire 
utility  industn/  of  North  America, 
and  the  Council  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  assembling  and  hold- 
ing a  group  that  the  entire  industry 
yearns  to  raid.  The  achievements 
of  that  staff,  in  terms  of  the  plan 
and  program  and  their  interna- 
tional influence,  really  are  extraor- 
dinary and  speak  for  themselves. 
I  want  to  close  by  acknowledging 
as  much. 
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Commercial  fishing  for  salm- 
on and  steelhead  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  isn't  what  it 
used  to  be,  according  to  the  "old 
timers."  "When  I  was  a  kid,  you 
could  make  a  living  just  fishing 
in  the  Columbia,"  says  gillnetter 
Kent  Martin.  "Now  most  of  us 
have  to  go  up  to  Alaska  to  fish 
for  summer  and  spring  runs  we 
used  to  catch  in  the  river." 

Ocean  trollers  have  a  similar 
problem.  "North  of  Cape  Falcon 


byCarlottaCollette 

[on  the  Oregon  Coast]  we  were 
restricted  to  seven  days'  fishing 
in  May  and  two  in  July  last  year," 
complains  Bob  Haindel,  who 
makes  his  living  trolling  for  coho 
and  chinook.  Haindel  and  many 
of  his  colleagues  head  south  to 
California  to  reap  their  harvests 
in  the  open-season  fisheries  that 
run  from  May  1  through  Sep- 
tember 31. 

Sport  fishing's  suffering,  too. 
Despite  record  chinook  catches 


in  1987,  there  are  still  severe 
limits  on  some  seasons  and  how 
many  fish  can  be  taken  by  any 
individual  angler. 

Some  people  blame  the 
Indians,  who  have  taken  to  court 
their  treaty-based  claims  to  an 
equal  shareof  the  fish  — and 
won.  Some  trollers  accuse  the 
well-organized  sport  fishing 
community  of  gaining  the  advan- 
tage over  the  merchant  fishers. 
Even  between  gillnetters  and 
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trollers  there  are  verbal  skir- 
mishes that  testify  to  the  frustra- 
tion on  all  sides.  And  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dispute  there  are  the 
fishery  managers,  representatives 
from  the  states  and  the  Indian 
tribes,  who  must  set  the  seasons 
that  I  i  m  it  the  catch  of  the  North- 
west's famed  salmon  and 
steel  head. 

No  one  seems  to  envy  the 
regulators.  They  must  balance 
the  practical  day-to-day  need  for 
the  fish  as  a  valuable  commod- 
ity—reportedly worth  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  re- 
gion—with the  longer-term 
necessity  of  rebuilding  declining 
fish  runs.  Their  job  is  made  all 
the  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that 
several  strains  of  salmon  and 
steel  head  school  together  in  the 
ocean  and  return  in  overlapping 
shifts  to  the  Columbia  to  migrate 
upriverand  spawn. 

This  blending  of  fish  with  dif- 
ferent heritages  — some  raised  in 
hatcheries  and  others  that  are 
considered  more  or  less  wild  — 
makes  for  what  is  called  a 
"mixed-stock"  fishery.  The 
mixed-stock  fishery  confounds 
efforts  to  protect  certain  runs  of 
fish  that  may  have  genetic 
characteristics  scientists  believe 
must  be  preserved  if  salmon  and 
steelhead  runs  are  to  endure  for 
future  generations.  Even  when 
runs  of  some  stronger  stocks  are 
excellent,  the  smaller  runs  of 
certain  stocks  among  them  must 
be  guarded.  So  fisheries  mana- 
gers limit  the  overall  number  of 
fish  that  can  be  taken,  and  sea- 
sons are  closed  when  quotas  of 
the  most  precarious  stocks  are 
met. 

Haindel  calls  it  "an  almost 
impossible  situation.  They  are 
trying  to  meet  all  the  various 
needs  in  a  very  complex  fishery." 

Martin  agrees.  To  make  his 
gill  net  operation  pay,  he  has  to 
fish  spring  and  summer  runs  in 
Bristol  Bay  Alaska.  "We've  been 
sitting  on  the  beach  for  years  to 
protect  the  Columbia's  spring 
runs,"  he  says.  But  he  acknowl- 
edges the  need  to  curtail  harvests 


"We  need  to  shape 
the  fishery  now  in 
order  to  provide  a 
diversity  of  stocks 
and  runs  for  the 
future." 


of  less  numerous  stocks  in  order 
to  preserve  the  genetic  diversity 
of  the  total  runs.  "Diseases  wipe 
out  hatchery  stocks  from  time  to 
time,"  he  says.  "We  won't  have 
any  wild  stocks  left  if  we  don't 
protect  what  we  have,"  he 
reasons,  "and  there's  no  future 
for  anyone's  fishery  without 
them." 

The  Columbia  River  fishery 
has  a  history  of  harvest  con- 
trols designed  to  protect  the 
river's  legendary  runs.  Since 
1918,  fishing  seasons  in  the  river 
have  been  cooperatively  set  by 
the  states  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  through  an  agree- 
ment called  the  Columbia  River 
Compact.  But  inriver  harvest 
management  alone  has  not  pre- 
vented the  decline  of  these  runs. 

Since  1980,  there  has  been  a 
concerted  effort  to  rebuild  Col- 
umbia River  stocks  through  the 
Northwest  Power  Act,  which 
mandated  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program. 

Seasons  at  sea  are  set  by  the 
Pacific  Fisheries  Management^ 
Council  (off  California, 
Oregon  and 
Washington)  and 
the  North  Pacific 
Fisheries 

Management  Council 
(off  Alaska).  Both  of 
these  councils  came 
into  being  after 
Congress  passed  the 
Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management 
Act  of  1976,  better  known  as  the 
Magnuson  Act  after  former 
Washington  Senator  Warren 
Magnuson,  the  Act's  principal 
author.  The  Magnuson  Act  gave 


the  federal  government  responsi- 
bility for  managing  the  ocean 
fishery  between  three  and  200 
miles  off  the  U.S.  coastline. 
Ocean  fishing  seasons  have 
been  cut  almost  in  half  by  these 
two  regulatory  councils.  Each 
state  manages  its  own  inshore 
fishery. 

Further  control  of  the  harvests 
was  the  goal  and  the  result  of 
the  1985  signing  of  the  U.S./ 
Canada  Pacific  Salmon  Treaty. 
Through  this  treaty,  specific 
limits  are  set  on  the  number  of 
Columbia  River  salmon  and 
steelhead  that  can  be  caught  in 
Alaskan  and  Canadian  waters. 

While  planning  for  the  com- 
ing fishing  season  is  year-round, 
it  is  especially  intense  from 
December  until  the  decisions 
are  made,  usually  only  days  or 
weeks  before  the  actual  opening 
of  the  season.  The  complexity 
comes  into  play  when  all  of  the 
regulating  bodies  and  the  needs 
of  each  of  the  benefiting  groups 
are  weighed  against  the  short- 
term  and  long-term  plans  for  the 
fishery.  "We  need  to  shape  the 
fishery  now,"  says  Oregon 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
FHarvest  Manager  Jim  Martin,  "in 
order  to  provide  a  diversity  of 
stocks  and  runs  for  the  future." 
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Martin's  20-years'  experience 
in  fishery  management  serves 
him  well  as  he  reviews  reports 
on  the  previous  season's  catches 
and  the  number  of  salmon  and 
steelhead  that  made  it  back  up 
the  Columbia  to  spawn  (called 
the  "escapement").  These  post- 
season reports  are  compared 
with  the  coming  year's  pre- 
season expectations  and  reports 
documenting  the  many  activities 
aimed  at  enhancing  the  fisheries 
and  increasing  salmon  and 
steelhead  populations. 

By  pulling  together  last  year's 
counts  and  the  coming  year's 
estimates  of  the  numbers  of  fish, 
managers  have  a  numerical  base 
for  their  planning  efforts.  Then 
they  must  begin  to  balance  the 
number  of  fish  they  will  allow  to 
be  harvested  with  the  number 
they  must  let  "escape"  back  up 
the  river  to  replenish  the  runs. 
The  escapement  figure  is  key  to 
determining  the  size  of  the  catch 
to  be  divided  up. 

Because  of  the  need  to 
preserve  certain  weakened 
stocks,  escapement  levels  are 
based  on  the  most  threatened 
but  still  valuable  runs.  This  trade- 
off may  mean  that  abundant 
stocks  are  underharvested  in  this 
generation  in  order  to  permit  the 
recovery  of  other 


The  outcome  of  all 
this  apportioning  is 
always  a  tough 
compromise,  so  the 
process  of  setting  the 
seasons  is  done  in 
public  meetings. 


future  generations. 

With  escapement  goals  set, 
the  managers  begin  the  arduous 
task  of  divvying  up  the  harvesta- 
ble  fish  among  tribal  and  non-tri- 
bal fishers,  commercial  enter- 
prises and  sport  anglers.  Indian 
fishers  hold  court-approved  trea- 
ty rights  to  share  half  the  harvest- 
able  fish.  Regulators  must  first 
take  into  account  the  Indian 
ceremonial  or  ritual  use  of  the 
salmon,  then  the  tribal  subsis- 
tence fishery.  The  remaining  har- 
vestable  fish  are  then  allocated 
to  Indian  and  non-Indian  com- 
mercial and  sport  harvests. 

The  fishery  is  also  divided 
into  an  Alaskan/Canadian  har- 
vest; Oregon  and  Washington 
coastal  harvests;  and  an  inriver 
or  terminal  harvest.  The  outcome 
of  all  this  apportioning  is  always 
a  tough  compromise,  so  the  pro- 
cess of  setting  the  seasons  is 
done  in  public  meetings.  There 
is  a  strong  emphasis  on  this 
openness  to  provide  checks  and 
balances  to  the  process. 

Nonetheless,  the  discussions 
can  heat  up,  and 
dissatisfied 
participants  may  turn 
to  the  court  system 
as  final  arbitrator. 
The  smaller  the  total 
run  size,  the  more  volatile 
is  the  process  of  carving  up 
the  available  catch.  That's 
why  both  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  fishers  have  an  enormous 
investment  in  rebuilding  salmon 
and  steelhead  populations.  Few 
people  disagree  with  the  need  to 
conserve  certain  stocks  as  part 
of  the  recovery.  Butgillnetter 


Martin  points  out  that  the  bigger 
problem  is  that  some  of  the  runs 
have  been  "turbined  out  of  exis- 
tence" by  Columbia  River  Basin 
dams.  Limiting  harvests  alone 
will  not  enable  the  Columbia 
Basin  fisheries  to  recover,  he 
argues. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  North- 
west Power  Planning  Council 
does  not  regulate  harvests,  the 
Council  does  support  careful 
harvest  management.  But  the 
Council's  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
gram also  urges  that  increased 
salmon  and  steelhead  produc- 
tion and  improved  fish  survival 
past  hydroelectric  dams  will  be 
required  if  salmon  and  steelhead 
runs  are  to  be  doubled. 

Given  the  need  for  action  in 
all  three  areas,  the  fish  and 
wildlife  program  outlines  a 
schedule  for  improving  fish 
bypass  facilities  at  each 
mainstem  Columbia  dam. 
Already,  newly  installed  screens 
to  prevent  young  fish  being 
drawn  into  dam  turbines  have 
improved  the  chances  of  survival 
at  some  projects.  In  addition,  a 
spring  release  of  water  from  the 
dams,  called  the  water  budget, 
and  timed  spills  of  fish-laden 
water  over  the  dams  help  hasten 
the  young  salmon  and  steelhead 
on  their  journey  — further  reduc- 
ing fish  mortalities  in  the  system. 
On  the  production  side,  the 
Council  has  established  a  com- 
prehensive planning  effort  to 
determine  how  runs  might  be 
doubled. 

The  outlook  for  Columbia 
River  salmon  and  steelhead  has 
perhaps  not  been  better  since 
the  dams  went  in.  But  the  work 
of  balancing  a  multitude  of 
interests  continues  to  be 
extremely  delicate.  Nonetheless, 
these  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
states,  nations,  tribes  and  organi- 
zations, and  the  many  individu- 
als who  share  an  interest  in  the 
Pacific  salmon  fishery  are  begin- 
ning to  payoff. 
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CONSERVATION 
IN  RESTAURANT 
DESIGN 

by  Jim  Erickson 

Washington  State  Energy  Office 

In  the  town  of  North  Bend, 
Washington,  where  snow- 
capped peaks  of  the  Cascade 
Mountain  Range  are  the  commu- 
nity's only  skyscrapers,  the 
golden  arches  of  a  McDonald's 
restaurant  shine  forth  like  a 
beacon.  This  new  establishment 
(number 
10,000- 
plus  in 
McDonald's 
inter- 


national chain),  will  help  shed 
light  on  the  virtues  of  energy 
efficiency. 

Awarded  the  Energy  Edge  by 
the  Washington  State  Energy 
Office  and  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  this  restaurant 
opened  in  late  1987  as  the  most 
energy-efficient  of  all 
McDonald's  restaurants.  The 
Energy  Edge  is  a  research  project 
funded  by  Bonneville  to  design 
and  build  super  energy-efficient 
commercial  buildings. 
Data  collected  at  the 
McDonald's  restau- 


rant and  at  28  other  Energy  Edge 
buildings  in  the  Northwest  will 
be  used  by  Bonneville  and  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Coun- 
cil to  learn  more  about  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  construction  that 
is  at  least  30  percent  more 
efficient  than  buildings  built  to 
meet  model  conservation  stan- 
dards set  by  the  Council. 

Including  McDonald's,  there 
are  four  restaurants  in  the  region- 
wide  Energy  Edge  project.  The 
other  fast-food  outlets  are  a  Skip- 
per's that  has  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  a  year  in  Seattle 
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and  a  planned  Burger  King  in 
Vancouver,  Washington.  The 
other  is  a  full-service  restaurant, 
J.  B.  Steamers,  which  is  under 
construction  as  part  of  Olympia's 
Boardwalk  Building.  All  except 
Burger  King  are  projects  of  the 
Washington  State  Energy  Office. 
The  Burger  King  building  project 
is  managed  by  Portland  Energy 
Conservation,  Inc. 

Energy-efficient  restaurants 
seem  to  be  a  prevailing  focus 
throughout  the  national  restau- 
rant industry.  As  Bob  Harrington, 
assistant  director  of  technical 
services  for  the  National  Restau- 
rant Association,  explains, 
"There's  still  a  lot  of  interest  in 
energy  efficiency,  and  there  are 
efforts  going  on  to  achieve  uni- 
form standards  for  building 
envelopes  and  equipment."  Fur- 
thermore, Jack  Gordon,  general 
manager  and  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion of  the  state  of  Washington, 
asserts,  "Restaurant  operators 
are  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
power  conservation  and  suppor- 
tive of  energy-efficient  measures. 
They're  saving  power  for  tomor- 
row's generation  as  well  as  for 
operational  costs  now.  And  that 
makes  sense " 

But  the  four  Energy  Edge  res- 
taurants go  well  beyond  the 
industry  norm.  In  McDonald's 
case,  some  might  suggest  the 
restaurant  chain  is  responding  in 
such  a  manner  because  it  takes 
its  advertising  jingle  seriously, 
"You  deserve  a  break  today  at 
McDonald's.  We  do  it  all  for  you." 


When  the  North  Bend 
McDonald's  opened,  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of 
excitement  generated  through- 
out McDonald's  corporate  eche- 
lon. That  was  due  partly  to  the 
chain's  objective  of  using  succes- 
ses from  this  state-of-the-art 
building  in  the  design  of  future 
McDonald's  restaurants. 

At  the  opening,  Washington 
State  Energy  Office  Director  Dick 
Watson  observed,  "It  was  clear 
from  the  start  that,  to 
McDonald's,  energy  efficiency 
means  a  lot  more  than  keeping 
the  hot  side  hot  and  the  cold 
side  cold." 

Following  Watson,  Ken  Cle- 
ment, regional  vice  president  for 
McDonald's,  offered  his 
thoughts,  "If  it's  claim  to  fame 
we're  looking  for  in  North  Bend, 
It's  to  achieve  the  energy  reduc- 
tion that  we're  shooting  for,  and 
we're  talking  about  30  to  40 
percent." 

Of  special  interest  to 
McDonald's  is  the  building's  per- 
formance as  a  result  of  the 
energy-efficient  measures.  The 
design  of  future  restaurants 
depends  on  the  results  at  the 
North  Bend  McDonald's,  accord- 
ing to  Franklin  Tseng,  regional 
construction  engineer  for  the 
fast-food  chain. 

"We're  the  leader  in  the  fast- 
food  industry,"  Tseng  says  about 
the  corporation.  "We've  been 
working  on  energy  programs  for 
a  long  time  and  have  analyzed 
what  we've  learned.  Until  this 
[North  Bend  restaurant],  we 
never  had  the  chance  to  test  all 


of  our  proven  energy  strategies 
in  one  building.  We're  very 
enthusiastic  about  this  project. 
I  hope  the  results  show  what  the 
computer  modeling  showed " 

The  computer  modeling,  per- 
formed by  North  American 
Energy  Services  of  Bellevue, 
Washington,  indicated  that  the 
energy  saving  measures  installed 
at  the  4,300-square-foot  North 
Bend  restaurant  would  result  in 
an  annual  energy  savings  of 
110,000  kilowatt-hours,  or  an 
approximate  $4,200  in  annual 
cost  savings.  Those  efficiency 
measures  include  a  super  ven- 
tilator for  kitchen  cooling,  an 
innovative  skylight  and  fluores- 
cent lighting  design,  photo  cells 
to  control  exterior  lights, 
improved  wall  and  ceiling  insula- 
tion, and  a  heat  pump  hot  water 
heater 

Doug  Medley,  engineering 
services  manager  for  North 
American  Energy  Services,  is 
impressed  with  McDonald's. 
"The  corporation  is  very  energy 
conscious,"  insists  Medley. 
"They're  sophisticated.  They're 
organized.  They  not  only  investi- 
gate potential  energy  conserva- 
tion for  new  buildings  or 
retrofits,  but  they  install  conser- 
vation measures  as  pilots.  Then, 
they  take  the  end-use  field  data 
to  determine  if  there  were  sav- 
ings or  not.  After  all  that,  they 
approve  and  implement  mea- 
sures for  all  their  stores." 

The  other  three  restaurants  in 
Energy  Edge  take  energy  conser- 
vation seriously,  too. 
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Just  ask  Joseph  W.  Angel,  pres- 
ident of  Restaurant  Management 
Northwest,  Inc.,  the  Portland- 
based  company  that  is  the 
largest  Burger  King  franchise 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  with 
26  restaurants  in  the  Portland 
area  and  southwest  Washington. 
Burger  King  operates  6,000  res- 
taurants worldwide. 

Angel  sees  energy  manage- 
ment as  an  essential  tool  to 
guarantee  significant  cost  sav- 
ings and  reduced  maintenance. 
He  notes  that  computers  can  be 
used  to  maintain  room  tempera- 
tures and  equipment. 

"We're  very  enthusiastic  about 
being  in  Energy  Edge,"  says 
Angel.  "It's  a  real  step  forward 
when  you  can  utilize  energy  con- 
servation concepts  without  sac- 
rificing your  commitment  to  pro- 
vide customers  with  a  pleasant 
dining  experience"  If  the  results 
are  as  expected  at  the  Vancouver 


Burger  King,  he  says,  the  chain  is 
interested  in  incorporating  the 
design  nationwide  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  restaurants  and 
for  retrofits  of  existing  stores. 

Nancy  Benner,  project  man- 
ager from  the  sponsoring 
agency,  Portland  Energy  Conser- 
vation, Inc.,  says  the  energy 
measures  at  the  planned  Burger 
King  store  will  save  an  estimated 
72,221  kilowatt-hours  of  energy 
a  year  and  $3,611  in  annual 
energy  cost  savings. 

The  strategies  for  this  building 
will  primarily  cover  the  building's 
shell,  lighting,  and  heating,  ven- 
tilating and  air-conditioning  sys- 
tem. That  is  where  computer 
modeling  indicated  there  would 
be  the  greatest  potential  for  elec- 
tric savings  at  the  least  cost.  The 
proposed  building  envelope 
improvements,  for  instance, 
include  wall  and  roof  insulation, 
and  construction  of  entry  ves- 


tibule to  reduce  air  infiltration. 
Construction  on  the  Burger  King 
facility  began  in  late  January. 

At  Skipper's  Aurora  Village 
restaurant  in  Seattle,  the  annual 
savings  of  electricity  is  74,500 
kilowatt-hours  and  the  yearly 
total  energy  cost  savings 
amounts  to  $3,550.  Both  figures 
are  close  to  computer  modeled 
estimates  taken  prior  to  the  res- 
taurant opening  a  year  ago. 

All  of  the  equipment  the  chain 
had  tested  in  different  restau- 
rants since  1984  was  put  into 
this  one  store,  including  gas 
infrared  fryers,  a  heat  recovery 
system  that  recycles  waste  heat, 
and  all-fluorescent  lighting  that 
allows  the  restaurant  to  cut  1.4 
watts  per  square  foot  of  electric- 
ity use  without  affecting  intensity 
of  illumination. 

The  energy-efficient  measures 
installed  in  this  Skipper's  will  be 
paid  back  in  energy  savings 


PAYING  FOR  CONSERVATION 


"^  he  Bonneville  Power  Administration  has 
/    announced  plans  to  continue  payments  for 
both  the  Super  Good  Cents  and  Early  Adopter 
energy  conservation  programs.  These  are  utility  mar- 
keting and  code  adoption  programs  that  help  local 
jurisdictions  and  utilities  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Council's  model  conservation  standards.  The 
standards  set  energy-efficiency  levels  for  new  electri- 
cally heated  homes  and  all  new  commercial  buildings. 

The  idea  behind  the  standards  is  that  if  new  build- 
ings are  not  constructed  to  be  energy  efficient  now, 
they  will  consume  electricity  inefficiently  long  after 
the  current  electricity  surplus  is  over.  But  if  they  are 
built  to  be  energy  efficient,  the  Council  estimates 
that,  with  homes  alone,  depending  on  future 
economic  growth,  130  megawatts  to  790 
megawatts  of  electricity  can  be  saved  at  costs  lower 
than  all  of  the  other  possible  resources  available  to 
the  Northwest.  If  these  homes  are  retrofitted  with 
energy-efficient  measures  after  they  are  built,  the 
cost  will  be  considerably  higher. 

To  encourage  the  construction  of  energy-efficient 
buildings,  the  Coundl  and  Bonneville  have  sought 
the  cooperation  of  utilities,  builders,  and  state  and 
local  governments.  In  some  areas  the  model  conser- 
vation standards  are  being  adopted  in  the  form  of 
building  codes  by  local  governments.  Electrical 
utilities  are  also  promoting  them  through  marketing 
programs. 


Bonneville  provides  f  inandal  assistance  to  support 
the  Super  Good  Cents  and  Early  Adopter  programs. 
The  agency  assumed  that  these  programs  would 
secure  85  percent  of  the  potential  savings  of  the 
model  standards  by  the  end  of  1988,  and  that  pay- 
ments could  then  end.  While  there  has  been  great 
progress,  the  region  has  not  yet  achieved  the 
targeted  energy  savings  goal. 

Consequently  Bonneville  has  announced  that  in 
1989,  payment  levels  will  be  about  the  same  as  they 
are  in  1988,  with  the  possible  exception  of  climate 
zone  1  (western  Oregon  and  Washington),  where 
payments  may  be  reduced  to  80  percent  if  data  indi- 
cate that  the  cost  of  constructing  a  house  to  the 
standards  has  been  reduced.  In  future  years,  pay- 
ment levels  will  be  tied  to  market  penetration  rates. 
For  every  10-percent  improvement  in  the  rate  the 
standards  are  becoming  accepted  in  building  prac- 
tice, payment  levels  will  be  reduced  by  10  percent. 

Bonneville  reports  it  will  also  continue  to  maintain 
a  strong  emphasis  on  statewide  building  codes  as 
the  most  effective  way  to  achieve  the  valuable  sav- 
ings of  the  model  standards. 

Beginning  in  1989,  Bonneville  will  institute  cost- 
sharing  for  model  conservation  standards  payments 
in  early  adopter  service  territories.  Bonneville  and  the 
Council  will  work  with  utilities,  state  utility  commis- 
sions and  local  governments  to  facilitate  a  smooth 
transition  to  cost-sharing.  —  RLC 
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within  two  years.  Not  only  is  this 
Skipper's  using  far  less  energy 
than  other  Skipper's  restaurants 
in  the  region,  but  the  improved 
energy  efficiency  means  a 
reduced  need  for  heating  and 
cooling  equipment.  For  Skipper's 
management,  this  means  that 
future  restaurants,  built  similar 
to  the  Energy  Edge  Skipper's, 
will  actually  cost  less  to  build. 

Skipper's  —  with  more  than 
200  restaurants  in  14  western 
states  and  British  Columbia  —  is 
using  this  newest  site  as  a  pro- 
totype for  future  facilities. 

When  the  Boardwalk  Building 
is  finished  later  this  spring  on 
Percival  Landing  in  Olympia,  it 
will  include  a  J.  B.  Steamers  res- 
taurant that  will  feature  three 
energy-conserving  strategies. 
These  are  an  air-to-air  heat  recov- 
ery system  to  use  waste  heat  to 
preheat  fresh  air  for  the  dining 
room  and  lounge  areas,  a  heat 
pump  using  Puget  Sound  as  a 
heat  source  and  heat  sink,  and 
devices  called  "economizers," 


"It's  a  real  Step 
forward  when  you 
can  utilize  energy 
conservation 
concepts  without 
sacrificing  your 
committment  to 
provide  customers 
with  a  pleasant 
dining  experience." 

which  allow  fresh  air  for  cooling 
during  the  summer. 

The  combined  efficiency  meas- 
ures will  result  in  estimated 
energy  savings  of  120,000 
kilowatt-hours  a  year  and  a  cost 
savings  of  $5,300. 

With  the  fast-food  restau- 
rants, results  on  the  build- 
ings' performances  come  reason- 
ably fast.  That's  one  thing  that 
particularly  pleases  Kim  Drury, 
Energy  Edge  project  manager 
for  the  Washington  State  Energy 
Office. 


"So  many  fast-food  restau- 
rants are  built  over  the  course  of 
a  year,"  says  Drury.  "With  energy 
efficiency  being  incorporated  in 
both  new  and  existing  buildings, 
there  is  a  great  opportunity  to 
learn  how  these  energy  conserva- 
tion strategies  work  when 
applied  to  real  operating  condi- 
tions. In  addition,  since  fast-food 
restaurants  are  also  constructed 
"fast,"  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  this  information  sooner 
than  in  the  standard  lengthy 
design/construction  process  typi- 
cal for  other  types  of  commercial 
buildings" 

Finally,  while  energy  efficiency 
proves  to  be  a  good  deal  to  build- 
ing owners,  it  also  pays  off  for 
the  Northwest's  other  electricity 
users.  As  Tom  White,  Bonneville's 
Energy  Edge  manager,  explains, 
"lower  energy  costs  always  make 
sense  to  building  owners.  But 
energy  consen/ation  also  allows 
utilities  to  better  predict  electric- 
ity loads  for  all  consumers  in  the 
region."  As  the  Council's  own 
analysis  points  out,  the  energy 
saved  costs,  on  average,  half  as 
much  as  electricity  produced  by 
a  new  power  plant. 
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Thirty-seven  states  are  either  studying  or  conducting 
least-cost  electrical  energy  planning,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  Energy  Conservation  Coalition.  The 
report,  "A  Brighter  Future:  State  Actions  in  Least-Cost 
Electrical  Planning,"is  intended  for  use  by  utility 
regulators,  legislators  and  electrical  consumers.  It 
explores  the  problems  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  count- 
ing energy  efficiency  as  a  resource,  when  planning  for 
future  electrical  energy  needs.  (For  copies:  Energy 
Conservation  Coalition,  1525  New  Hampshire  Ave. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  202-745-4874.) 

Winners  of  a  national  energy  design  competition 
saved  $2  billion  in  energy  costs  in  a  single  year, 

according  to  the  award's  sponsors,  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Heating,  Refrigerating  and  Air-conditioning 
Engineers  (ASHRAE).  Projects  ranged  from  ones  that 
reduced  electricity  consumption  to  those  that 
improved  generating  efficiency  (For  more  information: 
ASHRAE,  Ann  Taylor  Boutwell,  1791  Tullie  Circle  N.E., 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30329,  404-636-8400.) 

Genes  from  wild  Norwegian  salmon  are  being 
stored  in  the  world's  first  salmon  sperm  bank,  to 

preserve  the  genetic  diversity  of  salmon  populations 
in  Norway.  Concerns  that  renegades  from  the  country's 
extensive  salmon  farming  operations  are  endangering 
the  wild  stocks,  both  by  spreading  diseases  and  by 
inter-breeding,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  sperm  bank. 
(Source:  Pacific  Fishing,  1515  N.W.  51  st  Street,  Seattle, 
Washington  98107.) 

An  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  guarantee- 
ing environmental  quality  is  being  proposed  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  the  nation's  largest  con- 
servation organization.  The  proposed  amendment's 
draft  language  calls  for  "clean  and  healthy  air  and 
water,  abundant  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  conserva- 
tion of  our  productive  soils,  and  vigilant  stewardship 
of  our  public  lands."  Similar  guarantees  are  already 
part  of  the  constitutions  of  eight  other  countries  plus 
the  European  Economic  Community.  (For  more  infor- 
mation: National  Wildlife  Federation,  1412  16th  Street 
N.W,  Washington,  D.C.  20036,  202-637-3742.) 

Salmon  burgers  are  "the  greatest  thing  to  hit  the 
European  market  since  sliced  bread  and  zip-lock 
fasteners,"  according  to  one  United  Kingdom-based 
seafood  company  representative  attending  the  1987 
world's  largest  seafood  show  in  West  Germany  West 
Coast  U.S.  salmon  was  the  hottest  selling  item  at  the 
show,  in  part  because  of  reductions  in  Norwegian 
salmon  harvests  and  in  part  because  of  the  weakened 
dollar.  West  Coast  chum  salmon  is  the  main  ingredient 
in  the  burgers.  (Source:  Pacific  Fishing,  1515  N.W.  51st 
Street,  Seattle,  Washington  98107.) 


A  Super  Good  Cents  home  in  Tacoma,  Washington, 
was  named  "house  of  the  year,"  by  Country  Living 
magazine,  a  Hearst  publication.  The  Carpenter  Cotnic 
cottage,  a  cooperative  project  of  the  American 
Plywood  Association,  the  City  of  Tacoma  Energy 
Office,  and  numerous  product  suppliers,  features  19th- 
century  detailing  coupled  with  20th-century  energy 
efficiency  House  plans  for  the  home  are  available  for 
$95  from:  Country  Living  Houses,  Princeton  Plans 
Press,  Box  1735,  Sandusky  Ohio  44870,  419-626-9320. 

"Efficiency ...  now  displaces  $250  billion  worth  of 
oil,  gas,  coal,  and  nuclear  power  annually  in  indus- 
trial market  countries,"  concludes  the  "1988  State  of 
the  World"  report  of  the  Worldwatch  Institute.  Continu- 
ing this  energy  efficiency  may  be  the  only  way  to 
resolve  some  of  the  major  problems  facing  the  world 
today  — war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  acid  rain,  rising  car- 
bon dioxide  levels  and  economic  crisis  — argues  the 
report.  "Energy  [use]  fell  ...  about  6  percent  in  Australia 
and  Canada  [since  1973]  ...  23  percent  in  the  United 
States ...  and  31  percent  in  Japan,"  the  report  noted. 
(Copies  of  the  report,  "State  of  the  World  1988"  are 
available  for  $9.95  from:  WoHdwatch  Institute,  1776 
Massachusetts  Ave.  N.W,  Washington,  D.C.  20036, 
202-452-1999.) 

U.S.  Anglers  spent  about  $18  billion  dollars  pursuing 
their  catch  in  1985,  according  to  the  Sport  Fishing 
institute.  Fifty-nine  million  Americans  spent  988  mil- 
lion days  fishing  in  the  same  year.  Each  angler  spends 
an  average  of  $600  on  the  hobby  every  year,  reports 
the  Institute.  Fishing  license  sales  are  also  increasing 
while  hunting  license  sales  drop.  (Source:  Tiie  Tribu- 
tary, newsletterof  the  Western  Division  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fisheries  Society  Box  428,  Corvallis,  Oregon 
97339.) 
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April  5-6  — "  Hydro  Spring  Seminar: 
Environmental  Strategies  and  Plan- 
ning Techniques"  in  Seattle, 
Washington.  Sponsored  by  the 
Northwest  Small  Hydroelectric 
Association  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council  and  other  organizations. 
For  more  information:  Northwest 
Small  Hydroelectric  Association, 
PO.  Box  7528,  Bend,  Oregon 
97708. 

April  10-14  — The  "Solar  Energy 
Conference"  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
Sponsored  by  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Mechanical  Engineers.  For 
more  information:  ASME  Meet- 
ings Department,  345  E.  47th 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017, 
212-705-7793. 

April  13-14  —  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council  meeting  at  the  Shera- 
ton Hotel  in  Missoula,  Montana. 


CALENDAR 


May  11-12  —  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council  meeting  in 
Washington. 

June  8-9  —  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council  meeting  in  Oregon. 

June  15-17  —  "National  Low  Income 
Energy  Conference  and  Sym- 
posium" at  the  Hyatt  Regency  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Sponsored 
by  a  consortium  of  utilities,  state 
and  local  energy  assistance  pro- 
grams and  non-profit  institutions. 
For  more  information:  NLIEC  Con- 
ference, 3103  South  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007, 
202-337-0858. 

June  20-24-  "  13th  Annual  Passive 
Solar  Conference"  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  For 
more  information:  American  Solar 
Energy  Society,  2400  Central, 
Boulder,  Colorado  80301, 
303-443-3130. 


June  27-29  — American  Public  Power 
Association's  1988  National  Con- 
ference in  Seattle,  Washington. 
For  more  information:  American 
Public  Power  Association,  2301  M 
Street,  N.W,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037  202-775-8300. 

June  29-30  —  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council's  first  annual 
salmon  and  steelhead  roundtable 
at  the  Rippling  River  Resort  near 
Portland,  Oregon. 

July  13-14  —  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council  meeting  in 
Sandpoint,  Idaho. 

A  more  detailed  calendar  of  Coun- 
cil committee  meetings  and  con- 
sultations is  carried  each  month  in 
Update!  See  order  form  on  back 
cover. 
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He's  Howard  of 
Howard's  Grocery 


His  may  very  well  be  the 
most  energy-efficient 
grocery  in  the  world,  and 
Howard  Williams  is  very 
proud  of  the  status. 
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Interview: 
Morris  Brusett 


Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council  chairman  from 
Montana. 


Editor's  Notes 

The  spring  chinook  run  on  the  Willamette  River,  just  below  our  office,  is  the 
stuff  from  which  legends  are  made.  In  1960,  the  Willamette  run  numbered 
only  about  24,000.  Polluted  water,  hydroelectric  dam  operations  and  other 
causes  had  cut  the  run  by  more  than  three-quarters  off  the  best  years  in  the 
1950s. 

Oregon's  Willamette  clean-up  effort,  improved  and  increased  hatchery 
releases,  new  operating  regimes  that  enable  young  chinook  migrants  to  safely 
pass  the  dams  and  improved  harvest  controls  because  of  the  U.S. /Canada 
Pacific  Salmon  Treaty,  have  all  contributed  to  this  year's  being  the  second  high- 
est run  on  record  -  estimated  to  total  97,000  fish  by  the  end  of  the  season. 
These  are  the  days  they  will  speak  of  when  they  tell  how  you  could  walk  across 
the  Willamette  on  the  backs  of  anglers,  stretched  gunnel  to  gunnel  awaiting 
their  catch. 

In  this  issue  there  are  several  new  contributors,  including  representatives 
from  the  Council's  legal  division,  John  Volkman;  and  our  new  government 
affairs  director,  Steve  Crow.  Other  stories  came  from  one  of  the  Council's 
Montana  staff,  Danny  Parker  (who  has,  since  writing  this,  moved  on  to  a  new 
job  in  Cape  Canaveral,  Florida);  and  from  Portland  Energy  Conservation,  Inc. 
writer,  Judy  Branham. 

Cover  illustration  is  by  Portland  artist  Jerry  Kruger. 


Funds  set  aside  by  Congress 
to  speed  construction  of 
bypass  systems  at 
Northwest  dams  are  held 
up  by  the  Corps. 
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RULING  THE  RIVER 


by  Ruth  L,  Curtis 


Montana  Slale  Library 


3  0864  1004  5595  8 


'The  liver  is  a  strong  brown 
god,  sullen,  untamed, 
intractable,  patient  to  some 
degree,  at  first  recognized  as  a 
frontier;  usefijl,  untmstworthy 
as  a  conveyor  of  commerce. . . " 
TS.  Eliot 


The  Columbia  River  is  indeed 
a  strong  brown  god  in  the 
Northwest  — useful  but 
untrustworthy.  It  gives  life  to  salm- 
on and  other  creatures,  provides 


electricity  for  homes  and  indus- 
tries, gives  nourishment  to  crops, 
conveys  commerce  through  the 
mountains,  offers  pleasant 
weekends  of  playing,  and  only 


occasionally  floods  the  land. 

Fish,  power,  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, recreation,  flood  con- 
trol-all depend  on  the  river. 
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These  often  competing  uses  make 
management  of  the  Northwest's 
river  system  a  fine,  ongoing 
balancing  act.  Occasionally  that 
balancing  act  is  severely  tested, 
as  in  low  water  years  when  the 
river  again  proves  just  how 
untamed  and  untrustworthy  it 
actually  is. 

The  Columbia  River  no  longer 
flows  freely  as  it  descends  from 
the  mountains  to  the  ocean.  A 
few  decades  ago,  dams  turned  it 
into  a  series  of  lakes  with  only  a 
few  remaining  free  flowing 
stretches.  To  make  the  river  useful 
and  safe,  these  lakes  are  now 
managed  for  society's  needs,  not 
according  to  the  river's  whim. 

Over  200  water  control  projects 
dot  the  Columbia  River  Basin, 
subduing  the  water  aishing 
through  the  system.  Some  of  these 
are  in  Canada,  and  most  are  rather 
small.  There  are  19  major  dams 
on  the  main  sections  of  the  river 
system  in  the  United  States.  Most 
of  these  are  "run  of  the  river" 
dams  with  only  a  limited  capacity 
to  control  the  flow  of  water,  while 
a  few,  such  as  Grand  Coulee  in 
northeastern  Washington  or 
Dworshak  in  Idaho,  are  storage 
dams  with  large  reservoirs  to 
hold  water  from  one  season  to 
the  next. 

This  stored  water  is  needed 
roughly  a  third  of  the  time  to  pro- 
duce hydroelectricity;  otherwise, 
the  river's  natural  flows  provide 
enough  water  to  turn  the 
generators.  It  is  in  the  winter 
months,  when  the  snowpack  is 
building  in  the  mountains,  that 
this  storage  is  used.  It  is  then 
replenished  during  the  bountiful 
spring  runoffs  from  April  to  July. 

Most  of  the  actual  rules  of  oper- 
ation for  the  reservoirs  at  the 
hydroelectric  dams  are  governed 
by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Coordi- 
nation Agreement,  which  15 
major  Northwest  utilities,  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration signed  in  1964.  Running 
until  2003,  the  agreement  coordi- 


Over  200  water 
control  projects  dot 
the  Columbia  River 
Basin,  subduing 
the  water  rushing 
through  the  system. 


nates  the  seasonal  operation  of 
each  reservoir  to  ensure  that  the 
most  use  is  made  of  the  collective 
reservoir  storage  system. 

For  the  reservoir  system,  the 
year  runs  from  August  1  to  July 
31 ,  and  each  season  has  its  own 
activities.  Reservoirs  are  typically 
full  as  the  water  year  begins.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  months, 
there  is  little  water  streaming 
into  the  reservoirs  because  the 
snowpack  is  building  in  the 
mountains,  although  some  water 
does  come  from  rain.  However, 
the  reservoir  is  being  emptied  or 
"drawn  down"  because  the  col- 
der and  shorter  days  increase  the 
Northwest's  need  for  electricity. 
In  addition,  the  reservoirs  are 
being  emptied  in  preparation  for 
spring  when  the  situation 
changes. 

In  the  spring,  the  snowpack 
melts,  producing  a  large  inflow 
to  the  reservoirs.  To  prevent 
floods,  much  of  this  runoff  must 
be  collected  in  the  reservoirs. 
Electricity  use  decreases,  so  less 
water  needs  to  be  released  from 
the  reservoirs.  Some  water,  how- 
ever, is  released  for  the  fish. 
These  flows  for  fish  are  called  the 
"water  budget."  They  speed  mi- 
grating juvenile  salmon  and 
steelhead  to  the  ocean  just  as  the 
spring  runoff  did  before  the  river 
became  a  series  of  lakes. 

By  the  end  of  the  water  year  — 
July  31 ,  the  reservoirs  should  be 
full  again  and  the  system  should 
be  ready  to  enter  the  fall  and 
winter  months.  Unfortunately, 
in  drought  years  like  this  year 
the  reservoirs  don't  necessarily 
fill  up. 


Throughout  the  year,  there  are 
operating  levels  or  "rule  curves" 
that  must  be  considered  at  each 
reservoir  for  the  system  to  work. 
These  curves  are  developed 
every  year  under  the  coordina- 
tion agreement  and  take  into 
account  the  weather  and  the 
expected  demands  on  the  river 
system. 

The  "flood  control  curve"  acts 
as  a  ceiling,  telling  operators 
how  far  down  the  reservoirs 
must  be  to  have  space  for  the 
flood  waters  that  will  come  from 
the  melting  snowpack.  This 
curve  varies  each  year,  depend- 
ing on  how  much  snow  there  is 
in  the  mountains.  The  "variable 
energy  content  curve"  or  "refill 
curve"  tells  operators  how  far 
down  they  can  take  the  reservoir 
and  still  expect  to  refill  it  by  July 
31 .  And  the  "critical  rule  curve"  is 
the  level  to  which  reservoirs  can 
be  drawn  to  produce  guaranteed 
or  "firm"  hydroelectricity.  In  a 
series  of  very  low  flow  years, 
operators  are  entitled  to  draw 
down  to  this  critical  rule  curve  to 
meet  their  obligations,  even  if 
the  reservoirs  will  not  be  able  to 
refill. 

The  critical  rule  curve  is  based 
on  the  so-called  "critical  period": 
an  actual  historic  sequence  of 
drought  -  1929  to  1932  -  that 
ushered  in  the  dust  bowl  years. 
This  was  the  worst  drought  on 
record.  According  to  Wally 
Gibson,  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council's  manager  of 
system  planning  and  rates,  what 
the  curve  implies  "is  that  if  you 
have  a  recurrence  of  that 
sequence  of  water  years,  you 
will  just  get  from  full  to  empty 
over  the  course  of  the  four  years 
using  the  entire  storage  system 
and  the  entire  natural  flow.  And 
that  determines  the  amount  of 
hydroelectricity  an  operator  is 
entitled  to  generate." 
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This  critical  period  dominates 
power  planning  on  the  river  sys- 
tem. By  superimposing  this  driest 
series  of  years  with  today's  river 
system,  planners  decide  how  to 
operate  the  system.  The  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration 
uses  the  following  analogy  to 
explain  how  critical  water  plan- 
ning works: 

"Imagine  that  you  run  a 
wholesale  produce  business.  What 
your  grocer  and  restaurant  cus- 
tomers value  is 
your  ability  to 
guarantee  them 
a  constant 
supply  of 
produce. 
However,  in 
someyears 
your  crop  is 
large:  in  otiier 
years  it's  small. 
Further,  let's 
say  that  you 
prideyourself 
on  reliability. 
You  recall  a 
handful  of 
seasons  in  the 
past  when  your 
crop  was 
extremely 
small: you  wish 
to  guarantee  to 
supply  only  the 
amountyou 
could  have 
supplied  during 
that  bad  stretch 
Your  logic  is 
simple:  if  you 
never  allow  your 
self  to  guarantee  more  than  you 
could  have  supplied  in  the  bleakest 
period  of  your  past,  you  can  be 
virtually  certain  that  you  'II  always 
be  able  to  meet  your  obligations. 

"Of  course,  you  pay  a  price  for 
this  'consen'atism."  In  years  when 
the  crop  is  better— and  it  almost 
always  is  -you  can  still  sell  the 
'surplus'  on  the  spot  market.  But 
when  it  can't  be  guaranteed,  the 
value  of  the  product  -  to  your  cus- 
tomers and  thus  to  you — is 
diminished. 


The  so-called  "critical 
period"  is  an  actual 
historic  sequence  of 
drought  - 1929  to 
1932— that  ushered 
in  the  dust  bowl 
years. 


'Assuming you  have  noplace  to 
store  up  your  merchandise,  you 
could  simply  look  back  and  find 
that  stretch  of  seasons  when  your 
total  crop  was  smallest,  and  then 
promise  yourself  never  to  guaran  - 
tee  your  customers  a  supply 
greater  than  that  worst-case  aver- 
age. If  you  had  a  warehouse,  you 
could  figure  out  how  much  that 
storage  could  add  to  your  monthly 
guarantee,  if  you  rationed  out  its 
contents  over  that  bleakest  period. 
Aitd  in  the  meantime, you  could 


guarantee  that  much  more  to  your 
customers  each  month." 

The  river  system  operators  use 
reser\'oirs  instead  of  warehouses 
and  sell  electricity  produced  by 
water  rather  than  produce.  But 
the  principle  of  ensuring  the 
reliability  of  the  product  is  the 
same. 

This  year  is  dry  despite  the 
spring  rains,  and  the  overall 
water  supply  outlook  for  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  is  far  below  normal. 
Gibson  says, 
"except  for 
Grand 

Coulee's  Lake 
Roosevelt, 
the  reservoirs 
are  not 
expected  to 
refill  by  July 
31,  and,  in 
fact,  they 
have  been 
operated 
below  the 
critical  rule 
curve  all  year, 
because  the 
natural  flows 
have  been 
worse  than 
the  1928-1929 
flows  were. 
We  are  cur- 
rently expect- 
ing to  end  up 
somewhere 
between  10 
and  20  per- 
cent down 
from  full 
reservoirs. 
What  this  means  is  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  next  year  the  reg- 
ion could  be  where  it  was  in  the 
second  or  third  year  of  the  his- 
toric critical  period." 

Jim  Jura,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administrator,  recently  told  Con- 
gress that  the  Northwest  was  in 
for  a  long,  dry  summer.  "Water 
conditions  in  1987  brought  about 
the  tenth  worst  runoff  in  61  years, 
and  the  current  year  is  shaping 
up  to  be  even  worse  ...  We  almost 
certainly  will  start  the  next 
operating  year  without  full  reser- 
voirs." 
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Power  producers  are  being 
conservative  in  marketing 
power,  but  there  are  no  short- 
ages. Gibson  says  he  has  found 
that  utility  representatives  gener- 
ally believe  there  is  a  lot  of 
energy  out  there  to  cover  power 
needs  for  next  year. 

But  the  issue  is  economics,  not 
supply  "No  one's  lights  are  going 
to  go  out,"  comforts  Jim  Litchfield, 
director  of  the  Council's  power 
planning  division.  "The  message 
here  is  that  the  problem  we  could 
experience  next  year  is  different 
from  1977,  the  last  major  drought 
where  we  ended  up  28  percent 
down  from  full  reservoirs.  It  is 
not  likely  to  manifest  itself  as 
outages  or  curtailments,  but 
nevertheless,  it  could  be  a  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  economics,  if  we 
have  to  run  expensive  power 
plants  or  purchase  high-cost 
energy." 

For  fish,  things  are  a  bit  differ- 
ent. There  appears  to  be  little 
problem  in  meeting  water  budget 
flow  requirements  in  the  mid-Co- 
lumbia River  in  1988.  The  water 
is  already  stored  in  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Lake  behind  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  However,  the  likeli- 
hood of  providing  water  budget 
flows  this  spring  in  the  Snake 
River  is  not  as  good.  There  is  not 
the  storage  available  in  that 
basin  -  most  of  the  water  budget 
on  the  Snake  comes  from  natural 
flows.  The  April  1  forecast  pre- 
dicted natural  flows  in  the  Snake 
Basin  to  be  only  56  percent  of 
normal. 

To  augment  Snake  River  flows, 
some  water  budget  storage  may 
be  provided  from  Dworshak 
reservoir  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Clearwater  River.  In  addition, 
since  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  the  Idaho 
Power  Company  have  agreed  to 
extend  their  storage-exchange 
contract  through  1988,  additional 
water  budget  flows  will  be  pro- 
vided from  Brownlee  reservoir 
on  the  Snake  River. 


"Except  for  Grand 
Coulee's,  the 
reservoirs  are  not 
expected  to  refill  by 
July31,  because  the 
natural  flows  have 
been  worse  than  the 
1928-1929  flows  were." 


Another  major  program  to  aid 
fish  migration  may  also  be 
affected  by  the  low  water.  At 
some  dams,  water  laden  with 
juvenile  salmon  and  steelhead  is 
spilled  through  spillways -rather 
than  released  through  the  turbine 
units  -  diverting  the  young  fish 
away  from  the  powerhouse  dur- 
ing the  spring  migration.  This 
spill  is  an  interim  solution  until 
the  dams  have  bypass  systems 
and  screens  installed  to  deflect 
the  fish  away  from  the  turbine 
units.  The  Council's  Columbia 
River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Pro- 
gram calls  for  enough  spill  to 
guarantee  that  90  percent  of  the 


migrants  survive  their  passage  at 
each  dam.  In  better  water  years, 
more  spill  may  be  provided.  Dur- 
ing the  1988  fish  passage  season, 
it  is  unlikely  that  additional  spill, 
above  the  minimum  90-percent 
survival  level,  will  be  provided 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 

What  will  happen  next  year 
in  the  river  system?  The 
region  can  only  wait  and  see. 
Gibson  says  there  is  historically  a 
low  correlation  between  water 
years  — only  about  a  10-percent 
chance  of  the  dry  winter  repeat- 
ing next  year.  But,  because  the 
Northwest  typically  has  low  rain- 
fall in  the  autumn,  those  who 
operate  the  reservoir  system 
won't  be  able  to  judge  until  about 
November  how  wet  the  coming 
winter  will  be.  Like  the  river,  the 
region  must  be  "patient  to  some 
degree."  ■ 
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PROTECTED  AREAS 

ISSUE 
OPEN  FOR 


by  Carlotta  Collette 

The  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council  has  voted 
unanimously  to  release  for  public 
review  a  proposal  to  protect 
roughly  40,000  river  miles  of 
Northwest  streams  from  future 
hydroelectric  development 
because  they  are  critical  to  salm- 
on and  steelhead  as  well  as  non- 
seagoing  fish  and  wildlife.  The 
move,  taken  at  the  Council's 


COMMENT 


April  meeting  in  Missoula,  Mon- 
tana, opens  a  70-day  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Council  will  hold 
public  meetings  in  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Oregon  and  Washington  to 
refine  the  proposal.  For  copies  of 
the  proposal  and  additional  back- 
ground information  see  the  order 
form  on  the  back  cover. 

The  Council  will  also  take  writ- 
ten comment  through  July  8, 


1988.  A  final  decision  on  incor- 
porating the  proposal  into  the 
Council's  Columbia  River  Basin 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Program  is 
expected  in  early  autumn. 

Background 

Substantial  losses  offish  and 
wildlife  habitat  have  occurred  in 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  and  in 
the  region  as  a  whole  as  a  result 
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of  hydroelectric  development. 
Dams  have  blocked  passage  for 
migrating  tish,  flooded  both  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  and  caused 
significant  fish  mortalities  at  the 
dams  themselves.  Furthermore, 
disputes  over  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  hydroelectric 
development  add  to  developer 
costs  and  utility  rates,  and  leave 
the  region  less  certain  about  its 
ability  to  develop  new  resources 
quickly,  when  they  are  needed. 

Six  years  ago,  the  Council 
began  a  process  to  identify  areas 
where  further  development 
would  have  substantial  and 
irreversible  adverse  effects  on 
fish  and  wildlife.  Extensive 
studies  of  regional  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  were  conducted 
from  1984  through  1986,  and  data 
bases  were  developed  for  ana- 
dromous  (ocean-migrating)  fish, 
resident  (non-seagoing)  fish, 
wildlife  and  hydropower  poten- 
tial in  the  region. 

Common  criteria,  modified  for 
each  state,  were  applied  to  the 
data  to  specify  critical  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  for  protection 
from  future  hydropower  develop- 
ment. 

In  October  1987,  the  Council 
released  a  staff  issue  paper  for 
public  comment,  proposing  that 
the  Council  designate  the  iden- 
tified areas  for  protection  from 
all  future  hydropower  develop- 
ment. More  than  400  individuals 
and  organizations  responded. 

A  list  of  stream  reaches  pro- 
posed for  protection  has  been 
compiled.  In  areas  where  salmon 
and  steelhead  and  wild  resident 
fish  are  present,  the  Council  is 
concerned  that  any  development 
may  involve  unacceptable  risks 
of  irreparable  harm  to  such  fish, 
their  spawning  grounds  or 
habitat.  In  areas  where  non-wild 
resident  fish  or  wildlife  are  pre- 
sent, the  Council  is  proposing 
that  no  hydropower  development 
should  occur  that  would  result  in 
a  net  loss  of  such  fish  or  wildlife. 


Effects  of 
Protected  Areas 
Designations 

The  proposal  to  designate  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west as  protected  from  hydro- 
power  development  would  have 
its  strongest  impact  through  the 
Council's  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
gram. The  current  process  is 
expected  to  result  in  amend- 
ments to  the  program,  which 
would  then  influence  federal 
agencies  that  operate,  develop 
and  regulate  the  hydropower 
system  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin.  While  the  Council  cannot 
prohibit  development,  the  North- 
west Power  Act  requires  these 
federal  agencies  to  incorporate 
the  Council's  program  in  their 
decision  making. 

The  Act  requires  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  to  be  "con- 
sistent with"  the  fish  and  wildlife 
program  and  the  Council's  North- 
west Electric  Power  Plan  within 
the  basin.  The  proposal  calls  on 
Bonneville  to  refrain  from  acquir- 
ing hydropower  in  protected 


areas  and  to  deny  hydropower 
development  in  protected  areas 
access  to  Bonneville's  intertie 
power  transmission  system. 

Non-federal  hydroelectric 
development  falls  within  the 
purview  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC), 
which  makes  licensing  decisions 
on  particular  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect proposals.  FERC  must  take 
the  fish  and  wildlife  program  into 
account  at  all  relevant  stages  of 
its  decision-making  processes 
"to  the  fullest  extent  practicable." 

The  current  proposal  would 
also  result  in  amendments  to  the 
Council's  Northwest  Power  Plan. 
The  plan  guides  Bonneville's 
resource  acquisitions  throughout 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  not  just 
within  the  basin. 

The  proposed  amendments 
apply  only  to  new  hydropower 
projects,  not  to  existing  dams. 
A  new  hydropower  project  would 
be  a  new  structure  containing 
hydroelectric  facilities  for  which 
FERC  has  not  issued  a  license. 

Existing  water  rights,  water 
appropriations  or  jurisdiction 
over  water  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  Council's  decision.  Nor 
will  the  amendments  alter, 
amend,  repeal,  interpret,  modify 
or  conflict  with  any  interstate 
compact  made  by  the  states. 

Regionwide,  40,794  river  miles 
would  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed amendments  (less  than  15 
percent  of  the  region's  river 
miles).  The  Council  estimates 
that  of  327  hydroelectric  projects 
currently  proposed  or  under 
study  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
202  would  be  affected,  represent- 
ing 688  average  megawatts  of 
energy.  Another  125  projects, 
representing  800  average 
megawatts,  would  be  unaffected. 
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Four  processes  for  changing 
the  designations  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  proposal: 
1 .  Areas  included  on  the  pro- 
tected areas  list  because  of 
incorrect  data  or  other  techni- 
cal errors  could  be  removed 
from  the  list  through  an  expe- 
dited amendment  process; 


The  Council  would  promptly 
review  its  protected  areas 
designations  in  light  of  any 
state  comprehensive  river 
plans,  river  basin  plans  or 
watershed  plans,  especially  in 
view  of  individual  states'  spe- 
cial interest  in  habitat  for 
resident  fish  and  wildlife; 


3,  The  Council  could  amend  the 
designations  upon  completion 
of  its  system  plan  for  salmon 
and  steelhead  in  the  basin;  and 

4.  The  Council's  usual  program 
amendment  processes  could 
accommodate  other  changes 
in  the  designations,  including 
consideration  of  an  exception 
for  any  hydropower  project 
that  is  shown  to  have  special 
fish  and  wildlife  benefits.       ■ 


Public  Comment 
on  the  Proposal 

All  written  comments  must  be 
received  in  the  Council's  central 
office,  851  S.W.  Sixth  Avenue, 
Suite  1100,  Portland,  Oregon 
97204,  by  5  p.m.  Pacific  time  on 
July  8,  1988.  Comments  should 


be  submitted  to  the  attention  of 
Dulcy  Mahar,  director  of  public 
involvement.  Comments  should 
be  clearly  marked  "Protected 
Areas  Comments." 
The  Council  may  hold  consul- 


tations with  interested  parties  to 
clarify  points  made  in  written 
comments.  In  addition,  the  Coun- 
cil will  hold  the  following  public 
hearings; 


Richland,  Washington 

May  11,  7  p.m. 

The  Hanford  House 

Vernita  Room 

802  George  Washington  Way 

Libby,  Montana 

May  31,  7-10  p.m. 

Lincoln  County  Community 

College 

Memorial  Gym 

HIE.  Lincoln  Blvd. 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 

May  31,  7-10  p.m. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  Resort 

Cabin  3 

Kalispell,  Montana 

June  1,  7-lOp.m. 
Outlaw  inn 
Winchester  Room 
1701  Highway  93  South 


Lewiston,  Idaho 

June  1,  7-10  p.m. 
Lewis-Clark  State  College 
Williams  Conference  Center 
Selway  River  Room 
9th  Avenue  and  4th  Street 

Missoula,  Montana 

June  2,  7-10  p.m. 
Village  Red  Lion  Inn 
Canyon  Room 
100  Madison 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

June  2,  7-10  p.m. 
Littletree  Inn 
Teton  Room 
888  N.  Holmes  Avenue 

Boise,  Idaho 

June  3,  3-5  p.m.  and  7-10  p.m. 
Red  Lion  Motor  Inn  Riverside 
Liberty  Room 
9th  and  Chinden 


Bend,  Oregon 

June  8,  7  p.m. 
The  Riverhouse 
3075  N.  Highway  97 

Seattle,  Washington 

June  15,  3-5  p.m.  and  7-9  p.m. 
SeaTac  Airport 
Small  Auditorium 
Mezzanine  Level 

Spokane,  Washington 

June  16,  1  p.m. 
Cavanaugh's  River  Inn 
Shoreline  B  Room 
N.  700  Division 

Portland,  Oregon 

June  22,  7-10  p.m. 
Portland  Building 
Hearing  Room 
1 120  S.W.  Fifth 

June  23-9  a.m. -noon 

Northwest  Power  Planning 

Council 

851  S.W.  Sixth 

Suite  1100 


For  questions  regarding  these 
hearings  or  the  proposal  in 
general,  contact  the  public 
involvement  division  in  the 
Council's  central  office.  (Num- 


bers are  listed  inside  the  back 
cover  of  this  issue.) 

To  reserve  a  time  to  present 
oral  comments  at  one  of  the  pub- 
lic hearings,  contact  Ruth  Curtis, 
information  coordinator  in  the 
public  involvement  division,  at 


the  same  numbers.  Requests  to 
reserve  a  time  period  at  a  hearing 
should  be  received  no  later 
than  two  work  days  before  the 
hearing. 
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HE'S  HOWARD 


OF  HOWARD'S  GROCERY 


by  Judy  Branham 

Portland  Energy  Conservation.  Inc. 


Howard  Williams  of 
Howard's  Grocery  has  been 
known  to  greet  his  shoppers  like 
a  gracious  host  in  a  high-class 
cafe.  The  image  is  an  appropriate 
one.  The  lights  in  Howard's  are 
subdued;  the  produce  is  stacked 
like  bright-colored  sculptures; 
there  is  none  of  the  glare  and 
noise  one  generally  equates  with 
modern  day  supermarkets.  And 
yet  Howard's,  in  Beaverton,  Ore- 
gon, is  as  modern  as  a  market 
can  get. 

That's  because  the  real  news 
at  Howard's  Grocery  is  behind 
the  scenes,  where  innovative 
conservation  devices  are  pro- 
jected to  save  about  $52,000  a 
year  in  energy  costs.  Williams' 
philosophy  (about  which  he  is 
effusive)  is  simple.  "My  grand- 
daddy  always  said,  'If  you  want 
to  make  a  dollar,  save  a  dollar. 


Then  when  you  make  that  dollar, 
you've  really  made  two  dollars.' " 
That  attitude  led  to  Howard 
(everyone  calls  him  Howard) 
fulfilling  his  dream  of  building  a 
super-efficient  supermarket  and 
winning  an  "Energy  Edge"  award 
for  surpassing  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council's  model 
conservation  standards  for  com- 
mercial buildings. 

"We  knew  we  had  a  strong  con- 
tender when  Howard's  came  to 
us,"  said  Energy  Edge  Manager 
Nancy  Benner  from  Portland 
Energy  Conservation,  Inc.  (PECI). 
"Howard  had  installed  energy- 
efficient  lamps  in  his  last  store 
seven  years  ago,  before  most 
people  had  heard  of  them.  His 
philosophy  fit  well  with  the  objec- 
tives of  Energy  Edge," 

Applicant  buildings  for  the 
Energy  Edge  award  were 


required  to  be  at  least  30  percent 
more  energy-efficient  than  the 
Council's  standards.  Howard's 
Groceiy  was  designed  to  be  39 
percent  more  efficient  and,  since 
its  opening  in  October  1987,  the 
store  is  performing  right  on  target. 

Funded  by  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  Energy 
Edge  is  a  Pacific  Northwest  com- 
petition to  encourage  developers 
and  designers  to  incorporate 
highly  energy-efficient  features 
in  new  commercial  buildings,  it 
is  a  research  effort  in  conserva- 
tion capability  building,  to 
develop  expertise  for  full-scale 
conservation  when  the  region's 
current  power  surplus  is  used  up. 
Through  Energy  Edge,  Bonneville 
provides  building  winners  with 
incentive  payments  for  design 
and  construction.  Eligible  build- 
ings use  electricity  as  the  primary 
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source  for  heating  and  cooling. 

Energy  Edge  winning  buildings 
will  be  monitored  for  three  years 
after  they  are  up  and  operating. 
After  the  monitoring  period, 
actual  versus  predicted  energy 
savings  will  be  compared,  and 
the  added  costs  of  the  energy- 
saving  measures  will  be 
evaluated. 

Four  sponsors  were  chosen  by 
Bonneville  to  implement  the 
competition.  FECI  administers 
Energy  Edge  in  the  Portland  met- 
ropolitan area  and  has  managed 
the  selection  and  implementa- 
tion of  Howard's  Energy  Edge 
design.  FECI  is  a  private,  non- 
profit energy  conservation  firm. 
Other  sponsors  are  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Energy,  Pacific 
Power  and  Light  Company  and 
the  Washington  State  Energy 
Office. 

Technical  assistance  began 
very  early  in  the  project.  Staff 
from  the  Energy  Edge  program 
met  with  the  entire  design  team 
for  Howard's,  including  the 
building's  owners  at  Columbia- 
Willamette  Development  Com- 
pany, engineers,  refrigeration 
experts,  architects  and  electrical 
engineers.  Together  they  analyzed 
the  interactive  nature  of  potential 
conservation  strategies. 

All  the  players  brainstormed 
conservation  measures  to  beat 
the  model  conservation  stan- 
dards. They  used  a  computer 
model  to  analyze  possible  mea- 
sures and  predict  costs  for  each 
one.  Lighting  and  refrigeration 
were  the  two  primary  energy 
users  in  the  building,  so  most  of 
the  energy  savings  come  in  those 
two  areas. 

Williams  loves  to  show  off  the 
results  of  all  this  analysis  -  his 
new  42,500-square  foot 
accomplishment  and  the  energy- 
saving  devices  funded  by  Energy 
Edge.  He  mentions  the  energy- 
efficient  light  fixtures,  lamps  and 
ballasts.  He  points  out  the 
relaxed  shopping  atmosphere 
created  by  subdued  lighting  of 
less  than  60  footcandles.  'Most 
stores  built  now  use  around  1 15 
footcandles,"  he  notes.  "The  two 


At  Howard's 
Grocery,  innovative 
conservation  devices 
are  projected  to  save 
about  $52,000  a  year 
in  energy  costs. 

most  stressful  conditions  after  a 
hard  day  at  work  are  bright  light 
and  noise.  Dark  cocktail  lounges 
relax  people  —  not  the  martinis," 
he  adds,  delivering  still  more  of 
his  philosophy. 

Williams  particularly  likes  to 
create  a  special  atmosphere. 
Reduced  lighting  overhead 
enhances  the  spotlighting  of 
grocery  displays,  a  technique 
Williams  has  long  believed  in. 
Nowhere  is  the  effect  more 
noticeable  than  in  his  produce 
department,  where  colorful  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  showcased 
more  effectively  in  black  produce 
cases.  "The  first  time  I  ordered 
black  cases  several  years  ago, 
the  manufacturer  called  me  per- 
sonally to  make  sure  1  really 
ordered  black,"  reports  Williams. 


"1  told  them  to  mix  their  paint 
and  when  it  was  as  black  as  it 
gets,  to  make  it  even  blacker." 

Refrigeration  at  Howard's 
Grocery  is  also  state-of-the- 
art.  The  system  matches  power 
consumption  to  the  required 
refrigeration  load,  and  a  special 
pressure  control  allows  compres- 
sors to  operate  more  efficiently. 
"The  refrigeration  improvements 
alone  may  save  me  more  than 
$30,000  a  year,  because  there's 
also  less  wear  and  tear  on  the 
equipment,"  says  Williams. 

Howard's  also  relies  on  reusing 
what  would  normally  be  consi- 
dered waste  heat.  Hot  gas  dis- 
charged from  refrigeration  com- 
pressors is  used  to  defrost  freezer 
coils.  And  heat  recovery  from  the 
compressors  provides  heat  for 
the  store,  as  well  as  for  hot  water 
in  restrooms  and  in  the  meat 
preparation  room. 

Other  measures  funded  by 
Energy  Edge  at  Howard's  include 
energy-efficient  motors  for 
evaporative  fans  and  occupancy 
sensors  for  lights  in  offices  and 
walk-in  freezers.  A  central 
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humidistat  controls  the  operation 
of  refrigeration  case  anti-conden- 
sate heaters. 

According  to  United  Grocers' 
engineering  department,  total 
energy  for  a  topical  store  of 
Howard's  size  built  in  the  last 
five  years  costs  about  25  cents  a 
square  foot  per  month.  To  date, 
Howard's  is  performing  at  17 
cents  a  square  foot. 

As  can  be  imagined,  Williams 
is  enthusiastic  about  his  energy 
savings.  "In  the  future,  energy 
will  be  one  of  the  top  two  or  three 


cost  items  in  running  a  business. 
We'll  be  able  to  pass  along  our 
savings  to  our  customers  with 
lower  prices.  That's  exciting!" 

Besides  becoming  a  kind  of 
local  hero  in  energy-conser- 
vation circles,  Williams'  efforts 
are  being  recognized  around  the 
world.  In  1986,  he  was  named 
one  of  the  top  10  grocers  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  featured  in 
a  seven-page  article  in  the  Janu- 
ary edition  of  Progressive  Grocer, 
an  international  publication,  and 
he  anticipates  they  will  name  the 


new  Howard's  Grocery  "Store  of 
the  Year"  for  1988.  ICA,  a  chain  of 
3,500  grocery  outlets  in  Sweden, 
has  asked  him  to  instruct  their 
management  on  how  to  save 
energy  and  money  by  improving 
refrigeration. 

It's  a  new  dream  for  Williams, 
and  he  embraces  it  with  all  the 
ebullience  he's  known  for. 
Howard  the  grocer  is  becoming  a 
sort  of  ambassador  at  large  for 
commercial  conservation.  Few  _ 
things  could  please  him  more. 


Paulus  and  ^^ 


Soviet  Visitors  See  Conservation  and  Capitalism  at  Howard's  Grocery 


The  fruits  of  energy  conservation  at  Howard's 
Grocery  in  Beaverton,  Oregon,  were  literally  a 
feast  for  the  eyes  of  three  top-level  Soviet  energy 
officials  touring  some  of  the  Northwest's  most 
efficient  businesses.  The  abundance  of  bright, 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  cases  full  of  choice 
meats,  fish  and  poultry,  a  deli  with  heaping  varie- 
ties of  salads  and  hot  foods,  and  a  tank  of  live 
lobsters  made  an  immediate  impression  at  this 
Energy  Edge  award-winning  store. 

"In  a  country  where  refrigeration  is  scarce  and 
people  sometimes  have  to  stand  in  line  to  buy 
cabbages,  this  store  would  be  extraordinary,"  said 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Council  Member 
Norma  Paulus,  who  accompanied  the  Soviets  on 
their  tour 

On  their  visit  to  conservation  projects  in  the 
Portland/Vancouver  area  in  March,  the  Soviets 
were  guests  of  the  Council.  The  tour  is  part  of  a 
cooperative  conservation  research  effort 
between  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
Soviets  visited  both  residential  and  commercial 
buildings  designed  to  meet  the  Council's  model 
conservation  standards  for  Northwest  buildings. 


"The  Soviet  scientists  were  very  impressed 
with  the  store,"  according  to  Jim  Litchfield,  the 
Council's  power  planning  director  "And  they 
were  struck  by  Howard's  philosophy  as  a 
businessman.  Conservation  helps  reduce  his 
monthly  costs  and  his  savings  are  passed  on  to 
customers  through  lower  prices.  So  he  can  pur- 
sue more  profit  through  being  more  competitive 
in  the  marketplace." 

They  also  found  Howard  to  be  a  sincere  and 
generous  host.  He  gave  them  each  a  bag  of 
groceries  as  they  departed. 

"We  were  very  appreciative  of  the  opportunity 
to  see  conservation  happening,"  said  Dr  E.E. 
Shpilrain,  head  of  the  energy  department  for  the 
institute  for  High  Temperature  Physics  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  "We  were  more  impressed  with 
what  we  saw  than  we  thought  we  would  be." 

Litchfield  explains  that  the  Soviets'  have 
studied  and  discussed  energy  efficiency  in  an 
effort  to  meet  30  percent  of  their  future  energy 
needs  with  conservation .  But  they  still  wondered 
if  it  was  real.  "It  is  real,"  he  said.  "In  the  Northwest, 
we're  making  it  real  by  doing  it." 
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DULCYMAHAR  INTERVIEWWITH 


MORRIS 
BRUSETT 


Morris  Brusettjust  seems  quiet. 

He  hadn't  been  a  former  gover- 
nor or  legislator  or  Congressman 
like  some  other  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council  members.  He 
hadn't  made  waves  in  energy  or 
fish  and  wildlife  circles,  nor  had  he 
published  important  papers.  He 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  few  people 
in  the  region  who  didn't  lay  claim  to 
having  authored  the  Northwest 
Power  Act.  And  he  certainly  wasn  't 
flashy 

But  ...in  little  over  a  year  after  his 
appointment,  Brusett  had  become 
the  Council's  vice  chairman  and 
chairman  of  its  power  committee. 
The  year  after  that,  he  was  elected 
to  be  the  Council's  sixth  chairman. 

When  Morris  Brusett  first  arrived 
on  the  scene,  he  didn't  appear  to 
enjoy  the  picture  he  saw.  Prelimi- 
nary votes  on  some  important 
issues  threatened  to 
fractionalize  the  Council, 
with  an  Idaho/Washington 
versus  Montana/Oregon 
split.  The  staff,  which  had 
been  forged  under  the 
charismatic  leadership  of 
Dan  Evans,  appeared 
aloof  and  not  altogether 
welcoming  to  the 
newcomer 
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Debate  still  reigned  about  the  rel- 
evance and  future  of  the  Council  as 
a  lawsuit  sought  to  render  the 
Council  either  illegal  or  impotent. 
Relations  between  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  and  the 
Council  sometimes  were  on  the 
testy  side. 

Brusett  was  having  none  of  that. 

Without  eloquent  oratory,  without 
prior  technical  expertise  or  political 
clout— in  short,  without  seeming 
to  —  Brusett  played  a  major  role  in 
changing  how  the  Council  works 
together  and  how  it  interacts  with 
others.  He  has  been  a  man  who 
does  things  by  the  book.  "If  you've 
got  a  problem,  let's  get  together 
and  talk  it  out,"  is  his  philosophy  In 
short,  he  brought  to  the  Council  the 
one  asset  few  other  Council  mem- 
bers had  had— management  ex- 
perience. 

Brusett  came  to  the  Council  from 
a  position  as  director  of  !\/lontana  s 
Department  of  Administration, 
where  he  had  supervised  the  oper- 
ations of  more  than  550  employ- 
ees. As  department  director.  Bru- 
sett was  also  ex  officio  state  trea- 
surer and  controller,  responsible 
for  Montana's  cash  management 
and  accounting  systems. 

A  certified  public  accountant  by 
vocation,  Brusett  had  served  14 
years  as  Montana's  first  legislative 
auditor  responsible  for  conducting 
financial  and  program  audits  for  all 
state  agencies.  That  job  was  a 
homecoming  for  Brusett  (his  home 
town  of  Brusett,  Montana  bears  his 
family's  name)  from  a  position  as 
an  auditor  for  the  state  of  California. 

Brusett  has  a  degree  in  business 
administration  from  Walla  Walla 
College  and  did  post-graduate 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Washington  and  Loma  Linda  Uni- 
versity He  lives  in  Helena  with  his 
wife  Geri. 

QWhat  changes  have  you 
■  seen  in  the  Council  since 
you've  been  a  member?  Obvi- 
ously, there  have  been  major 
changes  in  membership.  How 
has  this  affected  the  mix  of  the 
Council  or  the  direction?  Has 
the  personality  or  the  focus  of 
the  Council  changed  as  a 
result  of  the  turnover? 

When  I  first  started  with  the 
Council,  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
more  contention  and  a  confronta- 


When  Morris  Brusett 
first  arrived  on  the 
scene,  he  didn't 
appear  to  enjoy  the 
picture  he  saw. 


tional  style.  Our  current  Council 
members  work  in  a  more  harmoni- 
ous fashion.  It  doesn't  mean  that 
they're  not  independent  or  have 


strong  feelings  about  particular 
issues.  But.  because  of  their  back- 
grounds, serving  in  legislatures 
and  in  Congress  and  in  other  pol- 
icy-making roles,  they  do  very  well 
in  interaction.  And  so  we  reach 
even  difficult  decisions  in  a  lot 
more  harmonious  fashion. 

We  have  some  extremely  strong 
Council  members.  I  think  that  this 
Council  IS  as  strong  as  any  Coun- 
cil, including  the  era  of  Dan  Evans, 
because  we  have  had  people  like 
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Bob  Duncan  and  Norma  Paulus 
from  Oregon.  In  Washington,  with 
[Ted]  Bottiger  and  [Tom]  Trulove,  I 
don't  think  you  could  find  stronger 
members  than  they  are.  And  you 
can  look  at  Idaho  [Bob  Saxvik  and 
Jim  Goller]  too,  and  say  the  same. 
George  Turman,  Montana's  newest 
Council  member,  is  also  highly 
qualified.  He's  going  to  make  an 
outstanding  contribution.  So  I 
believe  we  have  a  really  good 
Council,  even  though  the  member- 
ship has  changed. 


QHow  has  the  Council's 
■  relationship  with  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration 
changed,  or  has  it  changed? 

it  has  changed  significantly 
since  I  started.  Part  of  that  came 
through  the  6(c)  process.'  I  think 
that  process  — where  we  sat  down 
with  Jim  Jura  personally  and  his 
key  staff  and  worked  through 
things  — was  the  underpinning  of 
a  whole  new  relationship  with  Bon- 
neville. We  have  to  commend  Jura 
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for  a  lot  of  that,  because  he  recog- 
nizes the  role  of  the  Council  and 
the  importance  of  the  Council  to 
the  region.  He  recognizes  that 
even  though  Bonneville  and  the 
Council  are  independent,  we  both 
have  specific  roles,  and  to  be  suc- 
cessful we  have  to  work  together 
So,  his  attitude  played  a  large  part 
in  working  out  a  better  relation- 
ship. 

Also,  I  believe  my  predecessors 
as  chairmen  played  a  role  in  the 
change  in  the  way  that  the  Council 
works  with  Bonneville.  Both  Bob 
Saxvik  and  Bob  Duncan  were 
consensus  builders  and  wanted 
to  work  with  people.  That's  my 
style  too,  to  be  cooperative  and  to 
work  out  solutions.  I  think  we  have 
a  very  good  relationship,  although 
we  still  maintain  our  indepen- 
dence, I  think  we're  going  to  be  a 
lot  more  successful,  and  the  re- 
gion will  benefit  because  of  it. 
QYou  mentioned  the  style 
■  of  Bob  Saxvik  and  Bob 
Duncan  and  their  ability  to 
forge  consensus.  You're  really 
the  only  Council  member  with 
management  background.  How 
would  you  describe  your  style? 

The  Council  is  a  collegial  group 
whose  eight  members  basically 
share  the  authority  Although  my 
background  is  perhaps  different 
from  some  of  the  other  members, 
we  all  recognize  that  you  have  to 
build  a  consensus.  Being  chair- 
man of  the  Council  is  not  like 
being  a  director  of  a  department, 
where  you  can  say,  "This  is  the 
way  it  is."  Even  that  doesn't  work 
anymore  in  government  or  busi- 
ness. As  a  director  or  a  lead  per- 
son, you  have  to  work  with  the 
staff  and  develop  a  partnership/ 
ownership,  or  else  you  really  aren't 
successful.  The  old  dictatorial 
style  is  gone,  even  in  most  line 
agencies. 

We  all  learned  a  lesson  with  the 
early  MCS  [model  conservation 
standards],  when  we  went  out 


1  Section  6(c)  of  the  Northwest  Power  Act 
calls  for  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
to  submit  major  resource  acquisitionsto 
public  and  Council  review  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee they  are  consistent  with  the  Council's 
power  plan.  The  period  referred  to  was  the 
first  major  acquisition  of  a  resource  (Bon- 
neville's Conservation  f\/1odernization  Program 
for  the  aluminum  industry)  and  first  test  of  the 
Council's  review  authority  with  Bonneville. 
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and  said,  "This  is  the  way  it  should 
be,"  without  getting  the  region  to 
sign  up  for  it.  It  just  didn't  work.  So 
we  had  to  go  back  and  rethink  the 
situation  and  get  the  region  to  be 
a  partner  with  us  in  developing 
the  MCS.  Others  had  to  have  own- 
ership in  it  before  they  were  willing 
to  get  behind  the  standards  and 
get  the  job  done. 


Regional  cooperation 
is  still  an  elusive 
target. 


QWhat  do  you  see  as  the 
■  biggest  issues  ahead  for 
the  Council?  Let's  deal  with 
fish  issues  first. 

In  fish  and  wildlife,  we  have  a 
new  program,  a  revised  program. 
Now  we  have  to  build  on  that,  and 
I  believe  it  really  is  a  blueprint  for 
the  future.  One  issue  facing  us 
this  year  is  subbasin  planning.  We 
have  to  monitor  this  effort  and 
make  sure  the  results  help  us 
determine  how  we're  going  to  dou- 
ble the  fish  runs,  and  how  we're 
going  to  have  integrated  planning 
throughout  the  basin. 

In  addition,  we're  embarking  on 
wildlife  mitigation.  We've  had  a 
number  of  presentations  on  mitiga- 
tion proposals  including  those  for 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  Washington, 
the  Willamette  plan  in  Oregon, 
and  plans  for  several  Idaho  proj- 
ects. We're  in  the  process  of 
developing  an  overall  wildlife  miti- 
gation plan  for  the  region.  We  did 
complete  one  for  Hungry  Horse 
and  Libby  dams  in  Montana. 

I  believe  completing  the  bypass 
systems  of  the  mainstem  Colum- 
bia River  dams  is  also  critically 
important.  Bob  Duncan  did  a 
yeoman's  job  taking  the  lead  in 
this  area  and  working  with  Con- 
gress to  secure  funds.  The  region 
has  agreed  that  we  need  to  get 
these  bypass  facilities  in  place. 
Now  we  need  to  make  sure  the 
[U.S.  Army]  Corps  of  Engineers 
funds  these  projects  through  to 
their  completion.  We're  continuing 
to  work  with  Congress  to  see  this 


happens.  We  need  to  do  it, 
because  it  doesn't  make  sense  to 
continue  to  spill  water.  It's  too 
costly  to  the  region. 

Of  course,  another  key  issue  is 
protected  areas.  We  had  a  staff 
proposal  out  on  the  street  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  we  heard  a  great 
deal  of  public  comment.  We're 
now  in  the  phase  of  seeking  com- 
ment on  a  proposed  amendment 
to  our  fish  and  wildlife  program. 
I  would  expect  that,  whatever  the 
final  decision  is,  we're  still  going 
to  make  sure  we  achieve  our  over- 
all goals  of  protecting  the 
ratepayers'  investment  in  our  fish 
and  wildlife,  and  at  the  same  time 
send  signals  to  both  potential 
developers  and  FERC  [Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission] 
that  we  intend  to  protect  the 
resource. 

QWhat  about  the  major 
■  power  issues  ahead? 

Our  major  work  in  power  now  is 
the  power  plan  update.  It  is  our 
top  priority  Even  though  we  have 
a  20-year  plan,  and  we  have  our 
so-called  "jaws  forecast"— the 
range  that  provides  for  high  or  low 
growth,  unless  our  plan  is  timely  it 
won't  be  credible.  We  can't  have  a 
perception  that  the  plan  is  not 
current.  By  having  updates,  it 
sends  a  signal  that  the  plan  is 
timely  that  we've  responded  to  a 
changing  environment,  and  that 
it's  still  relevant  for  the  future. 

Staying  current  is  important 
because  we're  the  premier  plan- 
ners for  the  region.  We're  indepen- 
dent; we  represent  our  individual 
state  governments;  and  we  have 
a  vehicle  for  building  regional  con- 
sensus. The  region  is  looking  to 
us  for  leadership  in  this  area. 

The  power  plan  update  is  also 
important  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  diminishing  surplus.  People 
wonder  how  that's  going  to  affect 
the  region.  We've  basically  com- 
pleted our  Western  Electricity 
Study  so  we'll  be  able  to  integrate 
the  results  of  that  study  into  the 
plan.  It  will  also  be  our  first  oppor- 
tunity to  tie  in  our  planning  to 
Bonneville's  resource  program. 
We've  been  working  this  year  to 
interface  our  plan  and  Bonneville's 
resource  strategy  to  avoid  all  the 
confusion,  duplication  and  all  the 
extra  work  that  was  involved  in 


participating  in  two  processes. 

Another  priority  will  be  the 
model  conservation  standards.  It 
seems  as  if  we're  always  involved 
with  the  standards.  When  I  started 
with  the  Council,  that  was  the  first 
order  of  business,  and  we're  still 
right  in  the  middle  of  it. 

It's  important  that  we  set  the 
stage  for  the  future.  Right  now  we 
have  in  place  what's  going  to  hap- 
pen up  to  the  end  of  1988.  But 
what's  the  long-term  plan  for 
MCS?  How's  it  going  to  work'' 
What's  everybody's  role?  We  have 
to  make  those  decisions  now  so 
that  we  don't  have  any  uncertainty 

Finally  I  think  a  continuing  issue 
will  be  regional  cooperation.  To  be 
honest,  this  is  still  an  elusive 
target.  The  Council's  going  to  have 
to  be  more  creative  and  pay 
greater  attention  to  it.  There  are 
tremendous  benefits  from  cooper- 
ation, and  somehow  we  have  to 
try  to  capture  those  benefits.  I 
believe  the  Council  is  a  unique 
agency  and  one  that  can  provide 
the  leadership  to  bring  about  reg- 
ional cooperation.  We  just  haven't 
done  it  yet.  We  need  to  do  a  lot 
more  in  that  area,  and  that's  some- 
thing we  have  to  look  seriously  at 
again  this  year 

QWhat  has  been  your 
■  biggest  disappointment 
in  the  Council,  if  any? 

I  don't  think  there's  really  been 
any  big  disappointment.  It's  more 
of  a  learning  process  for  me  and  a 
recognition  that  consensus  build- 
ing and  progress  takes  time. 

I  suppose  that  when  I  first 
started,  I  was  a  little  impatient 
about  getting  results,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  MCS  and  some  of 
the  other  issues  that  we  had 
reviewed  and  talked  about  for  a 
long  time.  As  a  director  of  a 
department  in  Governor  [Ted] 
Schwinden's  administration, 
I  could  bring  about  results  a  little 
faster  than  you  can  with  a  region. 
With  four  states,  we  have  a  lot  of 
different  people  and  a  lot  of  differ- 
ent interests.  We  have  east/west, 
urban/rural,  public/private  — all 
these  considerations.  It's  not  a 
disappointment  to  work  this  way 
but  it's  a  realization  on  my  part 
that  it  takes  time,  and  you  have  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  getting  every- 
body involved.  So,  it's  a  little 
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slower  process,  perhaps,  than  I 
was  used  to,  but  I'm  comfortable 
with  that  now. 

QWhat  part  of  the  Council's 
■  work  do  you  enjoy  the 
most? 

When  I  first  started.  I  concen- 
trated on  power  issues.  I'm  still  on 
the  power  committee,  but  over  the 
last  year  or  two,  I've  spent  a  lot  of 
time  with  the  fish  committee.  Actu- 
ally. I  find  both  fish  and  power 
issues  exciting.  The  more  I  get 
into  the  issues,  the  more  challeng- 
ing I  find  them.  I'm  also  starting  to 
see  some  results,  long-term 
results. 

Being  part  of  a  process  with 
such  huge  ramifications  is  a  tre- 
mendous challenge,  which  makes 
it  exciting.  I  really  like  the  overall 
job  now  more  than  ever  in  the  past 
three  years. 

Being  chairman  has  been  a 
tremendous  challenge,  too.  I've 
been  in  a  leadership  role  for  a 
long  time  in  my  life,  and  I  like  that 
role,  I  feel  like  I  can  play  a  major 
part  in  getting  things  done,  and 
I'm  frustrated  when  things  don't 
get  done.  I'm  results-oriented 
when  it  comes  to  issues.  The  chair- 
manship has  given  me  more  of  an 
opportunity  to  focus  the  Council 
and  concentrate  on  specific 
areas. 

Q  You've  said  this  might  be 
■  your  last  year  because  of 
the  change  in  governors.  Do 
you  anticipate  there's  any  pos- 
sibility you'll  stay  on? 

Well,  in  Montana  as  in  the  other 
states,  these  positions,  of  course, 
are  gubernatorial  appointments. 
The  history  has  been  that  a  new 
governor  would  appoint  some- 
body who's  close  to  him  and  had 
worked  with  him.  Since  Governor 
Schwinden  is  leaving.  I  don't  have 
that  relationship  with  any  of  the 
candidates  at  this  point.  So  I 
expect  that  I'll  be  leaving.  I  have 
to  admit  that  at  one  time.  I  didn't 
think  that  would  be  so  bad 
because  of  the  tremendous  time 
commitment  required  to  be  an 
effective  Council  member 

I  think  this  is  the  toughest  job 
I've  ever  had  in  terms  of  what  I 
have  had  to  learn,  in  terms  of  the 
multitude  of  issues  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  goals  and  all  the  ele- 
ments that  go  behind  each  of  the 


Being  part  of  a 
process  with  such 
huge  ramifications 
is  a  tremendous 
challenge. 


issues.  It's  challenging  now,  but  at 
first  it  felt  real  frustrating  because  I 
wondered  if  I'd  ever  capture  all 
the  relevant  data  and  get  up  to 
speed  on  the  issues.  In  addition, 
there's  the  travel  time.  It  takes  a 
tremendous  amount  of  travel  time 
coming  from  Montana.  I  would 
say  about  two-thirds  of  my  time  is 
spent  away  from  the  Montana 
office.  I'm  always  on  the  road  or  in 
the  air  to  Portland  or  Seattle  or 
Boise  or  somewhere  else. 

But  even  though  there  are  the 
downsides,  the  upside  is  that  I'm 
enjoying  my  job  now  more  than 
ever  I'm  comfortable  with  the 
issues.  I  think  I  understand  them. 
I'm  seeing  progress.  And  we  have 
such  a  good  group  to  work  with. 
In  case  you  don't  ask  the  question, 


I  want  to  add  that  we  have  the 
most  outstanding  staff  that  I've 
ever  been  connected  with.  At  first 
I  wasn't  so  sure,  to  be  honest  with 
you,  because  of  some  of  the  frus- 
trations of  the  model  conservation 
standards  and  some  of  the  interac- 
tions that  went  on  between  staff 
and  Council.  But  now  I'm  very 
comfortable  with  our  staff,  and 
I  just  think  our  people  are  out- 
standing. 

I  know  I  will  miss  the  friendships 
and  closeness  that  have  devel- 
oped among  the  Council.  You 
can't  go  through  difficult  problems 
like  we  have  and  work  your  way 
through  them  without  building  a 
certain  comradery.  When  you 
leave  something  like  that,  it's 
something  you're  going  to  miss. 

Q  What's  prevented  that 
■  classic  east/west  split 
that  seems  to  affect  all  other 
political  bodies  in  this  region? 

Well,  I'm  not  sure  what  hap- 
pened before  my  time,  but  1  think 
what  you  say  is  correct.  We  have 
not  had  an  east/west  split.  In  fact, 
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we've  had  more  of  an  Oregon/ 
Montana  coalition  and  an  Idaho/ 
Washington  coalition.  But  I  think 
that's  basically  a  result  of  per- 
sonalities, and  that's  pretty  much 
behind  us  now.  The  Council  mem- 
bers recognize  the  regionality  of 
our  organization.  Individual  mem- 
bers have  definite  views,  but  they 
also  recognize  that  we're  a  region 
and,  for  the  most  part,  will  try  to 
end  up  with  a  product  that  recog- 
nizes state  differences,  but  that's 
still  good  for  the  region  as  a  whole. 

QOver  the  years,  there's 
■  been  debate  in  the  region 
about  whether  the  Council  is  a 
regulatory  agency,  at  one 
extreme,  or  if  we're  simply 
advisory,  at  the  other  extreme. 
What  do  you  see  as  the  classic 
role  of  the  Council? 

Of  course  our  major  and  most 
obvious  role  is  that  of  a  premier 
planner  We  are  independent,  and 
I  think  that  we  now  have  the  recog- 
nition in  the  region  that  our  plan- 
ning capabilities,  our  fish  and 
wildlife  program  and  our  power 
plan,  are  all  top  quality  products. 


You  could 

characterize  our  role 
as  that  of  a  crucible 
for  new  ideas. 

It's  important  that  we  continue  to 
focus  on  our  role  as  planner  I  think 
that  we  should  be  the  planner 
That's  why  I've  strongly  supported 
efforts  to  work  with  Bonneville  to 
avoid  duplication,  so  it's  clear  that 
we're  the  planner  and  they  are  the 
program  implementor 

Planning,  no  matter  how  good, 
is  not  enough.  You  also  have  to 
see  results  in  terms  of  implementa- 
tion. It  doesn't  do  you  a  lot  of  good 
to  plan  if  nothing  is  ever 
accomplished.  The  Council  has  a 
role  in  monitoring  and  oversight  of 
implementation.  But,  we're  not  a 
regulator— that's  not  our  role. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  also 
bring  to  the  region  another  less 
obvious  role.  I  guess  you  could 
characterize  it  as  a  crucible  for 
new  ideas,  a  medium  for  interac- 
tion in  the  region,  and  then  finally 


a  forum  for  consensus  building. 
You  can  have  the  best  plan,  but 
unless  you  can  bring  the  region 
with  you,  and  the  regional  parties 
believe  what  we're  doing  makes 
sense,  it's  not  going  to  be 
implemented. 

I  also  see  us  playing  a  role  in 
ensuring  stability  in  the  region. 
Right  now,  you  have  Bonneville 
concerned  about  revenues,  and 
the  investor-owned  and  public 
utilities  are  also  concerned  about 
revenues.  There's  a  tendency  to 
let  the  big  picture  drift  because  of 
short-term  needs.  And  they  are 
real  needs  too.  I  think  we're  kind 
of  the  rudder  that  say's,  "Wait  a 
minute,  let's  not  forget  what's  best 
for  the  region  in  the  long  term. 
Let's  protect  the  regional  interest 
and  make  sure  we  have  the  least- 
cost  resources  for  the  future."  The 
Council  has  to  serve  as  kind  of  the 
stabilizing  factor  so  that  we  don't 
deviate  too  far  from  our  long-term 
regional  plan  because  of  short- 
term  situations. 

I  believe  the  Council  is  now 
firmly  entrenched  as  an  institution 
in  this  region.  At  one  time  there 
was  a  lot  of  discussion  and  sup- 
posed turf  fighting  between  us 
and  Bonneville,  But  that's  behind 
us  and  we're  established  as  a 
planning  body  We're  also  estab- 
lished as  the  institution  that's  going 
to  get  the  corrections  made  for 
past  wrongs  to  fish  and  wildlife 
because  our  program  is  the  re- 
gion's program  to  get  the  job 
done.  We're  going  to  reinforce  that 
our  power  plan  is  the  regional  plan 
now,  as  we  finish  our  update  and 
ensure  that  it  is  timely  and  rele- 
vant. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  hear 
recently  that  New  England  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  are  look- 
ing at  a  similar  institution  or  even 
considering  contracting  with  us  to 
do  their  planning.  It  does  say 
something  about  the  recognition 
and  significance  of  a  regional 
body  like  ours.  I  think  that  means 
we've  been  successful.  ■ 
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by  Carlotta  Collette 

It's  an  easy  shift  of  numbers  on 
a  page  to  move  the  cost  of 
lighting,  heating  and  cooling 
commercial  enterprises  from  the 
expenses  column  to  the  earnings 
column,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
money  saved  from  the  cost  of 
running  a  business  generally 
makes  its  way  down  to  the  bot- 
tom line. 

But  cutting  operating  costs  in 
the  commercial  sector  is  a  far 
more  complex  process  than,  say, 
saving  energy  in  houses.  In  the 
residential  sector,  the  range  of 
building  shapes  and  sizes,  uses 
and  characteristics,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  can  be  easily 
analyzed.  Building  codes  can 
prescribe  levels  of  insulation  and 
design  modifications  that  will 
save  reasonably  predictable 
amounts  of  energy.  Few  efforts 
beyond  rigorous  codes  such  as 
the  Northwest  Energy  Code, 
which  is  based  on  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council's  model 
conservation  standards,  can  save 
significant  amounts  of 

additional  energy  at 
a  reasonable 
cost. 
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In  the  commercial  sector,  how- 
ever, the  calculations  become 
more  intricate.  The  amount  of 
energy  used  by  any  given  enter- 
prise is  as  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  business  as 
by  the  structure  that  houses  it. 
Office  complexes  with  banks  of 
computers,  for  example,  will 
have  different  requirements  for 
energy  than  will  restaurants  or 
department  stores.  Con- 
sequently, determining  the  most 
efficient  ways  to  run  very  differ- 
ent sorts  of  companies  calls  for 
more  tailoring  of  conservation 
efforts  than  does  residential  con- 
servation. Building  codes  that 
require  efficient  structures  and 
equipment  only  go  part  of  the 
way  to  recovering  all  of  the  sav- 
ings that  are  cost- 
effective. 
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So  the  Council,  in  developing 
its  model  conservation  standards 
for  commercial  buildings,  looked 
at  both  building  codes  to  estab- 
lish a  base  level  of  conservation, 
and  programs  that  encourage 
more  inventive  approaches  to 
saving  energy  beyond  the  code- 
imposed  level. 

In  its  1986  Northwest  Power 
Plan,  the  Council  estimated  that 
the  region  could  save  more  than 
500  average  megawatts  over  the 
next  20  years  by  gaining  region- 
wide  acceptance  of  the  model 
conservation  standards  in  the 
commercial  sector.  This  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  energy  produced  by 
a  medium-sized  coal  plant 
at  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  2.5  cents 
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per  kilowatt-hour  or  half  the  cost 
ofthe  coal  plant. 

The  plan  treated  the  additional 
energy  savings  that  could  be  sec- 
ured by  going  beyond  the  stan- 
dards as  a  "promising  resource," 
and  it  encouraged  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  to  support 
programs  promoting  new  com- 
mercial construction  that  betters 
the  codes  by  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent. Bonneville's  "Energy  Edge," 
described  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
is  one  such  program. 

Finding  a  Better 
Building  Code 

The  1986  Power  Plan  also 
called  for  a  review  ofthe 
standards  to  determine  whether 
they  still  capture  all  the  savings 
that  are  cost-effective.  When  the 
standards  were  first  developed  in 
1983,  they  reflected  a  near  con- 
sensus among  members  ofthe 
engineering  and  building  com- 


Building  codes  that 
require  efficient 
structures  and 
equipment  only  go 
part  of  the  way  to 
recovering  all  ofthe 
savings  that  are 
cost-effective. 

munity.  These  standards  were 
based  on  Standard  90A-1980  of 
the  American  Society  of  Heating, 
Refrigerating  and  Air-condition- 
ing Engineers  (ASHRAE),  a  stan- 
dard that  served  as  the  model  for 
most  states'  (including  the  four 
Northwest  states)  commercial 
building  efficiency  codes. 

In  the  years  since  1983,  there 
have  been  tremendous  advances 
in  lighting  efficiency  and  in 
energy  management  systems  for 
operating  many  different  sorts  of 


businesses.  Both  Oregon  and 
Washington  have  adopted  new 
commercial  building  codes  with 
more  stringent  guidelines  to 
reflect  the  changing  technology 
In  addition,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Energy  and  ASHRAE  are  both 
developing  new,  more  stringent 
nationwide  standards  which  will, 
when  adopted,  surpass  the 
energy  savings  ofthe  Council's 
standards. 

These  activities  indicate  that 
there  are  cost-effective  energy 
savings  in  the  commercial  sector 
not  included  in  the  Council's 
standards.  Since  the  Council  is 
required  by  the  Northwest  Power 
Act  to  garner  all  power  savings 
that  are  cost-effective  to  the  re- 
gion and  economically  feasible 
to  consumers,  a  review  and  proba- 
ble revision  ofthe  commercial 
standards  is  in  order. 

This  review  began  in  1987. 
Council  staff  compared  the  exis- 
ting model  conservation  stan- 
dards for  commercial  buildings 
with  the  new  Oregon  and 
Washington  state  codes,  and  the 
proposed  Department  of  Energy 
and  ASHRAE  codes.  Such  a  com- 
parison has  not  been  easy, 
because  no  single  set  of  codes 
consistently  surpasses  existing 
codes. 

For  example,  the  proposed 
Department  of  Energy  and 
ASHRAE  standards  offer  builders 
and  local  communities  more 
flexibility  with  more  alternatives 
to  select  from  in  meeting  the 
codes.  For  certain  building  types, 
they  offer  more  efficiency  with 
negligible  price  impacts  over 
either  the  existing  Council  stan- 
dards or  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  codes.  But  the  Coun- 
cil's existing  standards  and  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  codes 
require  more  efficient  lighting 
than  the  proposed  ASHRAE  code, 
while  the  Department  of  Energy's 
proposed  code  for  lighting  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  tougher 
standards. 
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In  addition,  the  two  proposed 
standards  cover  some  energy- 
related  features  and  equipment 
not  addressed  in  any  existing 
Northwest  codes.  They  have  gen- 
erally more  stringent  require- 
ments for  making  the  shells  of 
structures  (called  the  "envelope") 
more  conserving,  using  more 
efficient  equipment,  and  incor- 
porating energy-use  monitoring 
and  management  systems  in 
new  commercial  buildings.  How- 
ever, neither  proposed  code  is 
expected  to  be  adopted  until  this 
fall. 

Pending  their  adoption,  the 
Council  is  interested  in  public 
comment  on  which  of  the  code 
options  or  which  combination  of 
measures  should  be  integrated 
into  the  model  conservation 
standards.  An  option  being  consi- 
dered by  the  Council  would  be  to 
adopt  the  new  ASHRAE  standard 
when  it  is  finally  approved,  but 
modified  with  the  more  efficient 
lighting  standard  already  in  place 
in  the  Northwest.  Since  existing 
ASHRAE  standards  are  the  basis 
for  most  state  and  local  building 
codes  in  the  region,  building 
code  officials  would  have  few 
problems  adapting  to  the 
updated  version.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Department  of 
Energy  standard. 

An  issue  paper  covering  the 
Council  staff  technical  and 
economic  comparisons  of  the 
codes  is  available  from  the  Coun- 
cil's central  office.  (See  order 
form  on  back  cover.) 

Beyond  the 
Codes:  Still  More 
Savings 

In  studying  building  codes  for 
commercial  construction. 
Council  staff  found  that  even 
where  efficiency  codes  have  been 
adopted  projected  energy  sav- 
ings levels  are  not  being  met. 
This  is  largely  due  to  institutional 
problems  and  financial  con- 
straints. Inadequate  training  for 
code  officials,  designers,  builders 


and  program  administrators  has 
limited  their  ability  to  enforce 
existing  codes,  let  alone  go 
beyond  the  codes  to  other 
equally  cost-effective  improve- 
ments. 

Most  of  the  regional  impetus 
has  been  in  support  of  residential 
conservation  programs.  While 
some  utilities  have  offered  assis- 
tance to  builders  of  new  commer- 
cial structures,  no  regionwide 
program  exists  to  acquire  all  re- 
gionally cost-etTective  conserva- 
tion savings  in  the  commercial 
sector. 

Designers  and  others  in  the 
construction  industry  also  have 
difficulty  keeping  up  with  chang- 
ing technology.  In  Oregon,  the 
Portland  General  Electric  Com- 
pany operates  its  Energy 
Resource  Center  to  help  design- 
ers and  engineers  track  technical 
advances.  And  in  Seattle,  a  com- 
mercial lighting  laboratory,  spon- 
sored by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  in  cooperation 
with  Seattle  City  Light  and  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil, will  provide  opportunities  to 
test  various  lighting  alternatives 
to  serve  specific  tasks  and 
facilities.  But  neither  of  these 
will  serve  the  regional  clearing- 
house role  needed  to  provide 
special  training,  maintain  a 
library  of  design  and  product 
information,  and  assist  designers 
and  engineers  with  computer 
models  and  other  design  aids. 

Furthermore,  the  only  research 
program  demonstrating 
advanced  energy-efficient  design 
and  construction  techniques  for 
new  and  remodeled  commercial 
buildings,  Bonneville's  Energy 
Edge  program,  is  scheduled  to 
end  after  29  buildings  are  built 
and  monitored. 

The  Council  is  considering 
entering  rulemaking  proce- 
dures to  amend  its  power  plan  to 
incorporate  programs  that  can 
support  both  the  regionwide 
adoption  of  energy  conserving 
codes  for  commercial  buildings 
and  technical  and  financial  assis- 


tance to  help  designers  and 
engineers  go  beyond  the  codes 
to  build  even  more  efficient 
businesses.  Among  the  programs 
being  considered  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

■  Energy  code  adoption  and 
enforcement  support  (both  tech- 
nical and  financial)  for  local  gov- 
ernments and  utilities  to  encour- 
age the  adoption  and  implemen- 
tation of  more  efficient  building 
codes  for  new  commercial  con- 
struction; 

■  Energy  code  training  to 
familiarize  architects,  engineers, 
designers,  builders,  code 
enforcement  officials  and  other 
developers  of  new  commercial 
buildings  with  alternative  ways 
to  comply  with  the  codes; 

■  Similar  assistance  to  enable 
local  governments  and  utilities 
to  pass  even  more  efficient  build- 
ing codes  than  those  that  meet 
the  regional  standard; 

■  Design  assistance  and  awards 
to  encourage  new  commercial 
construction  that  captures  all 
regionally  cost-effective  conser- 
vation savings; 

■  A  regional  clearinghouse  to 
publicize  new  technologies  and 
distribute  the  findings  of  research 
and  demonstration  programs,  as 
well  as  coordinate  educational 
opportunities;  and 

■  An  ongoing  research  program 
to  demonstrate,  evaluate  and 
encourage  application  of  energy- 
efficient  technologies  that  are 
commercially  available  but  not 
yet  widely  used. 

If  the  Council  does  enter 
rulemaking  to  incorporate 
changes  in  the  commercial  stan- 
dards into  the  Northwest  Power 
Plan,  hearings  will  be  held  in 
each  Northwest  state  to  take  pub- 
lic comment  and  refine  the  stan- 
dards and  proposed  programs. 
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CORPS  DAMS 

FLOW 
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FISH  FUNDS 


by  Steve  Crow 
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There  were  many  causes  for  the  collapse  of  the 
Columbia  River's  once  bountiful  salmon  and 
steelhead  runs.  But,  the  principal  cause  was  the 
dams  that  impeded  downstream  passage  of 
juveniles  (called  "smolts")  trying  to  reach  the  sea,  as 
well  as  adults  fighting  their  way  upstream  to  spawn. 
By  the  late  1950s,  the  Columbia  River  was  on  its  way 
to  becoming  the  most  heavily  developed  waterway 
in  America. 

In  1959,  the  impact  of  development  on  the  fish 
runs  led  Oregon  Senator  Richard  Neuberger  to 
remark  that "...  these  magnificent  hordes  [are] 
thinned  to  a  few  stragglers."  By  1973,  when  the  last 
federal  dam  was  built,  the  salmon  catch  was  down 
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nearly  80  percent  from  harvests 
prior  to  the  completion  of  Bonne- 
ville Dam.  By  1980,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  was  perilously  close  to 
losing  the  Columbia  River  salmon. 
Some  runs  had  been  considered 
for  classification  as  endangered 
species. 

Development  of  the  dams  and 
hydroelectric  projects  created 
impediments  to  passage  of  fish 
and  also  greatly  altered  natural 
flows  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin, 
The  spring  runoff  is  stored  in  reser- 
voirs and  used  later  in  the  year  to 
produce  electricity  This  reduces 
and  slows  natural  river  flows  at  a 
time  when  juvenile  salmon  and 
steelhead  are  migrating  down- 
stream to  the  ocean.  Slower  travel 
time  to  the  sea  increases  the  risks 
for  these  young  fish. 

In  the  past,  efforts  to 
protect  and  rebuild 
the  fish  runs  were 
always  marked  by 
controversy  In  recent 
years,  shrill  and 
unproductive  conflict 
has  been  replaced 
in  part  by  compromise 
and  conciliation. 

Moreover,  research  shows  that 
many  juvenile  salmon  and 
steelhead  are  killed  or  seriously 
injured  when  they  are  drawn 
through  the  dams'  power  turbines. 
Fisheries  authorities  estimate  that, 
on  average,  15  percent  of  all  fish 
passing  through  the  turbines  are 
killed.  Because  fish  go  through  a 
number  of  dams,  there  is  a  signifi- 
cant cumulative  loss.  On  the 
mainstem  of  the  Columbia  River, 
of  100  fish  passing  the  nine  dams 
along  the  migration  route,  at  least 
50  will  be  killed  at  the  dams. 

In  the  past,  efforts  to  protect 
and  rebuild  some  of  the  fish  runs 
on  the  Columbia  were  only  margin- 
ally successful  and  always  marked 
by  controversy  Deep-seated 
animosities  persisted  among  con- 
flicting interests:  fisheries  agen- 
cies, Indian  tribes,  commercial 
fishermen,  and  the  operators  of 


the  dams  that  have  so  changed 
the  fish's  traditional  home. 

In  recent  years,  however,  shrill 
and  unproductive  conflict  has 
been  replaced  in  part  by  com- 
promise and  conciliation.  The 
divergent  interests  are  actually 
working  together  to  save  the 
fisheries  resource.  The  benefi- 
ciaries of  this  new  cooperation  are 
the  Northwest's  prized  salmon 
and  steelhead. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  taken 
major  steps  toward  addressing 
the  particular  problem  of  down- 
stream passage  of  juvenile  fish. 
The  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council's  Columbia  River  Basin 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Program 
emphasizes  a  four-part  strategy 
for  improving  the  survival  of  young 
fish  attempting  to  migrate  past 
dams  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
rivers.  First,  to  speed  the  young 
fish  through  the  system  of  reser- 
voirs, a  block  of  water  is  released 
in  the  spring  when  the  dams 
would  normally  store  the  water  to 
generate  electricity  later  in  the 
year  This  "water  budget"  creates 
an  artificial  freshet  to  imitate  the 
one  young  fish  used  to  ride  before 
the  dams  were  built. 

The  more  difficult  challenge  is 
to  move  the  fish  through  or  around 
the  dam  structure  itself.  To  accom- 
plish this  task,  permanent  bypass 
systems  need  to  be  installed  at 
the  dams  to  divert  young  fish  from 
the  turbines.  Until  these  bypass 
systems  are  installed  and  suc- 
cessfully operated,  spills  of  water 
over  the  dams  rather  than  through 
the  turbines  must  be  used  to  flush 
smolts  through  the  system.  The 
interim  spill  solution,  however,  can 
be  quite  expensive  to  the  region 
because  of  the  foregone  hydro- 
electric generation  and  its 
associated  loss  of  power 
revenues.  Finally  the  other  method 
for  downstream  passage,  which 
works  for  certain  stocks  of  fish, 
uses  facilities  to  collect  and  trans- 
port the  fish  around  the  dams  in 
barges  and  trucks. 

While  all  of  these  techniques 
are  useful  in  certain  situations,  the 
only  permanent,  long-term  solu- 
tion for  downstream  passage  is  to 
plan,  design  and  install  bypass 
systems  at  all  the  mainstem  dams 


as  soon  as  possible.  These 
bypass  systems  use  submersible 
screens  that  deflect  the  fish  from 
the  turbines  and  into  a  bypass 
channel  that  deposits  them  below 
the  dam.  The  Council  estimates 
that  these  bypass  systems  will  cut 
turbine  mortality  in  half,  thus 
increasing  the  survival  rate  of 
young  migrating  salmon  and 
steelhead.  Right  now,  the  bypass 
facilities  vary  from  dam  to  dam. 
Some  are  considered  state-of-the- 
art.  Others  are  obsolete.  Still  other 
dams  have  no  bypass  facilities  at 
all. 

The  overall  strategy  for  improv- 
ing mainstem  dam  passage  is 
supported  strongly  in  the  region. 
A  broad  basinwide  consensus 
has  developed  among  the  Coun- 
cil, state  fish  and  wildlife  agencies, 
Indian  tribes,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  and  private  and 
public  utilities  in  the  region. 
Everyone  agrees  to  support  the 
installation  of  new  or  improved 
screens  and  bypass  facilities  at  all 
mainstem  federal  dams  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  early  1987,  this  regional  coali- 
tion agreed  to  an  accelerated 
bypass  development  and  installa- 
tion schedule  at  the  mainstem 
dams.  The  schedule  called  for 
completion  of  all  bypass  facilities 
by  1994.  Meeting  this  expedited 
schedule,  however,  depended 
upon  increases  in  federal  appro- 
priated funds  directed  to  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  These 
appropriations  will  be  repaid  by 
the  region's  ratepayers  as  a  part 
of  the  hydropower  projects. 


The  only  permanent 
solution  for 
downstream 
passage  of  salmon 
is  to  plan,  design 
and  install  bypass 
systems  at  all  the 
mainstem  dams. 
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The  U.S.  Congress,  in  both  1987 
and  1988,  added  the  necessary 
funds  for  these  fish  bypass  proj- 
ects to  the  federal  budget.  In  fiscal 
year  1988,  Congress  added  $8.7 
million  for  fish  passage  activities 
at  five  dams:  Little  Goose,  Lower 
Granite,  Lower  Monumental,  Ice 
Harbor  and  The  Dalles.  Legislative 
report  language  explained  in 
detail  how  Congress  wanted  the 
funds  to  be  spent.  In  addition. 
Congress  expressed  its  support 
for  the  fish  bypass  program  and 
instructed  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  place  a  higher  priority  in  their 
own  budget  process  on  these 
important  activities. 

The  Corps  has  responded  to 
the  region's  support  and  this  clear 
congressional  intent  by  withhold- 
ing current  year  funds  for  bypass 
and  by  not  requesting  any  follow- 
up  funding  for  these  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1989.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  accelerated  schedule 
for  bypass  improvements  cannot 
be  met.  The  schedule  has  slipped 
by  about  three  years.  "This  delay 
will  result  in  more  damage  to 
fish,  increased  construction 
expenses,  and  a 
more  costly  spill 
program 


for  the  region,"  says  Ed  Sheets, 
the  Council's  executive  director 

Even  more  disappointing, 
according  to  Sheets,  is  the  fact 
that  the  funds  are  being  withheld 
pending  a  million  dollar  study  on 
whether  bypass  should  be 
funded.  'Tm  particularly  upset 
that  the  Corps  would  waste  a  mil- 
lion dollars  and  a  lot  of  time  on 
issues  that  have  already  been 
decided,"  said  Bob  Saxvik,  chair- 
man of  the  Council's  fish  and 
wildlife  committee. 

The  Corps  has  dammed  up  the 
flow  of  fiscal  1988  appropriations 
apparently  in  order  to  conduct  a 
further  policy  review  at  its  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
report,  which  is  now  under  review 
in  Washington,  was  originally  sub- 
mitted to  headquarters  from  the 
Corps'  North  Pacific  Division  a 
year  ago.  It  has  been  under  review 
since  then,  but  has  not  been  avail- 
able for  comment  or  analysis  by 
those  in  the  region  who  developed 
the  fish  bypass  program. 

The  Corps'  refusal  to  spend  fish 
bypass  funds  has  drawn  some 
rather  strong  reactions  from  those 
familiar  with  the  fish 
wars  of  the  past. 
Many  of  those  in  the 
region  who  have 
been  strong  allies  of 
the  Corps  are 
dismayed  by 
its  recent 


actions.  Idaho  Senator  James 
McClure  reportedly  told  Corps 
officials  that "...  it  gets  disturbing 
when  Congress  takes  action  on 
something  like  this  and  you  say 
you're  not  going  to  honor  it, 
. . .  you're  going  to  get  into  a  war 
that  neither  one  of  us  wants  to  get 
into." 

Sheets  adds,  "During  a  period 
of  cooperation  in  the  region,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  a  federal  agency 
has  cornered  its  friends  into 
speaking  in  terms  of  war  again. 
The  region  needs  cooperation. 
Burdening  the  constructive  efforts 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  program 
with  the  baggage  of  procedural 
delays  is  inexcusable." 

As  Oregon  Senator  Mark  Hat- 
field observed  last  summer  at  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's 
50-year  anniversary,  "[let  this  re- 
gion] be  a  ladder  to  the  spawning 
ground  of  a  national  commitment 
to  protect  and  enhance  fisheries 
...  the  investments  in  the  Columbia 
River's  fisheries  are  beginning  to 
pay  a  handsome  dividend  that 
promises  only  greater  growth  in 
the  future,  if  we  keep  our  commit- 
ments." ■ 
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A  s  almost  anyone  who  has  tried 
/"^  to  finance  a  new  home  knows, 
when  you  apply  for  a  loan  the  two 
most  important  factors  are  the  price 
of  the  house  and  your  personal 
income.  A  lending  officer  will  con- 
sider what  fraction  of  your  monthly 
income  is  available  to  be  spent  on 
the  mortgage.  Usually  this  "debt-to- 
income  ratio"  IS  about  30  percent, 
meaning  you  may  spend  up  to  a 
third  of  your  monthly  gross  income 
on  the  loan.  In  the  simplest  terms, 
this  sets  the  ceiling  on  the  maximum 
cost  of  the  house  that  you  may  qual- 
ify for  at  a  given  income  level  and 
financing  rate. 


What  most  people  don't  know  is 
that  most  lending  officers  also  con- 
sider a  number  of  other  expenses 
that  might  affect  a  homeowner's 
ability  to  repay  the  loan.  One  of  these 
is  the  monthly  utility  bill.  Money 
being  spent  on  space  heat,  hot  water 
and  appliance  electricity  is  money  not 
available  to  spend  on  the  mortgage. 

Until  recently  most  lenders  esti- 
mated this  expense  by  taking  a  survey 
of  typical  bills  from  local  utilities  and 
making  up  an  expected  cost 
schedule,  keyed  against  the  square- 


footage  of  the  house.  These 
schedules  have  typically  been 
developed  by  local  offices  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 
(HUD).  At  best,  the  current  method 
does  a  crude  job  of  estimating  utility 
expenses.  Widely  varying  utility  rates, 
the  costs  for  different  fuels  and  the 
level  of  energy  efficiency  of  the 
houses  have  not  been  accounted  for 
in  the  HUD  process. 
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For  example,  when  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council  developed 
model  conservation  standards  tor 
new  electrically  heated  buildings, 
construction  practices  in  the  North- 
west began  to  change.  New  homes 
built  to  the  Council's  standards 
require  less  than  half  the  electricity 
for  space  heat  than  conventional 
electrically  heated  homes.  Electric 
heat  can  be  a  sizable  portion  of  any 
household's  monthly  expenses,  but 
the  HUD  process  did  not  account  for 
these  savings. 

The  problem  has  been  convincing 
lenders  that  the  predicted  energy 
savings  would  actually  appear  in  the 
form  of  lower  electrical  bills.  Lenders 
needed  some  form  of  tangible  evi- 
dence and  a  simple  process,  compar- 
able to  the  one  they  are  used  to, 
before  they  would  change  their  lend- 
ing practices. 

I  IK  /ell,  change  is  taking  place. 

1/ 1/ There  are  enough  results  in 
now  from  monitored  homes  built  to 
the  model  conservation  standards 
that  savings  from  these  homes  can 
be  estimated  with  a  high  degree  of 
confidence.  Moreover,  the  monitor- 
ing has  shown  just  how  much  more 
affordable  these  very  energy-efficient 
houses  are,  when  compared  to 
homes  built  to  current  practice. 

These  monitored  results  show 
significant  differences  in  the  average 
monthly  utility  bills  for  three  different 
house  types.  Figure  1  shows  these 
differences  in  average  annual  space 
heating.  The  model  standards  house 


Existing  liome  New  liome  built        New  liome  built 

(pre-1978)  to  current  practice  to  MCS 

MONTHLY  HOME  HEATING  USE 


Figure  1 

uses  less  than  half  of  the  electricity 
for  space  heat  than  a  house  built  in 
1978,  and  40  percent  less  space  heat 
than  a  house  built  to  current  building 
practice.  Thus,  a  2,000-square-foot 
model  standards  house  will  have 
monthly  utility  bills  that  are  typically 
$20  less  than  a  current  practice  house, 
when  heated  with  electricity  at  4.5 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  (see  Figure  2). 


While  $20  per  month  may  not 
sound  like  much  of  a  savings,  it  can 
make  a  big  difference.  If  the  $20 
savings  in  utility  costs  are  allocated 
directly  to  the  mortgage,  a  home- 
buyer  can  qualify  for  a  house  that 
costs  $2,000  more  than  a  compara- 
ble home 
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(assuming  the  loan  carries  a  fixed 
interest  rate  of  10.5  percent, 
over  30  years).  Factoring  in  these 
savings  allows  lending  institutions  to 
make  more  informed  loan  decisions, 
while  at  the  same  time  helping  to 
encourage  energy-efficient  housing 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

But  coming  up  with  better  num- 
bers for  the  energy  savings  of  energy- 
efficient  housing  was  only  part  of  tne 
solution  to  lenders'  problems.  Len- 
ders also  wanted  new  loan  applica- 
tion forms  that  are  as  easy  to  use  as 
their  current  ones.  These  forms  had 
to  be  able  to  handle  fuel  types  other 
than  electricity,  such  as  fuel  oil,  natu- 
ral gas  and  propane. 

To  develop  these  forms,  the  Coun- 
cil used  data  collected  in  1987  as  part 
of  a  comparison  of  heating  costs 
using  various  fuels.  The  computed 
results  from  that  study  were  then 
compared  with  data  supplied  by 
Northwest  Natural  Gas  and  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Company,  to  make  sure 
the  numbers  were  reasonable.  They 
were  within  10  percent  of  the  aver- 
ages provided. 

In  addition,  to  ensure  that  the 
forms  reflect  true  market  conditions 
in  different  parts  of  the  region,  the 
Council  tailor-made  schedules  for 
each  fuel  type  and  each  individual 
county  within  a  state.  These  county- 
specific  schedules  take  into  account 
local  fuel  prices.  The  schedules  will  be 
updated  each  year  to  ensure  they 
remain  current  with  changing  fuel 
prices. 


So  far,  the  new  forms  and 
schedules  have  been  received 
enthusiastically  by  lenders.  The 
head  of  the  valuation  branch  in 
HUD's  Region  10  Portland  office, 
Barry  Wilson,  deserves  much  of 
the  credit  for  considering  changes 
in  the  schedules.  He  says  the  new 
schedules  "will  give  better  esti- 
mates for  utility  costs  than  we've 
had  available  before."  Wilson's 
boss,  Diana  Goodwin,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Housing  for  HUD 
Region  10,  is  considenng  which 
format  would  work  the  best 
before  implementing  the  new 
forms  in  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Montana,  which 
falls  in  HUD  Region  8,  is  also  con- 
sidering implementing  the 
change. 

The  Idaho  Department  of  Water 
Resources  has  recently  begun  an 
ambitious  Pilot  Lender  Project  in 
the  Idaho  Falls  area.  The  project's 
goal  is  to  get  the  added  value  of 
energy  conservation  measures 
incorporated  into  the  appraised 
value  of  houses  built  to  the  Coun- 
cil's model  conservation  standards 
and  thus  lower  the  debt-to- 
income  ratio  to  finance  these 
homes.  According  to  Artie  Dewey 
of  the  department,  "a  large  part 
of  the  process  will  be  to  educate 
lenders  who  know  little  about  the 
benefits  of  such  a  program." 


Dewey  notes  that  the  project 
will  show  it  is  in  the  tender's  best 
interest  to  help  the  buyer  of  an 
energy-efficient  house  qualify  for 
loans  more  easily  Not  only  will 
the  lenders  market  more  loans, 
but  they  will  do  so  to  buyers  with 
lower  monthly  utility  bills.  Such 
buyers  are  better  loan  risks. 
"We're  trying  to  get  lenders  to 
accept  this,  not  because  they're 
good  guys,  but  because  they're 
smart  guys,"  says  Dewey. 

In  Montana,  the  Council  is 
working  with  local  HUD  appraisers 
to  introduce  the  new  practice. 
Roger  Linhart,  manager  of  United 
Western  Mortgage  Corporation 
in  Missoula,  Montana,  and  current 
president  of  the  local  homebuil- 
ders  association  there,  favors  a 
better  debt-to-income  ratio  for 
more  energy-efficient  homes. 
"We  know  this  is  a  more  accurate 
way  of  estimating  utility  costs  for 
qualifying  buyers,"  he  says.  "It  just 
makes  sense."  ■ 


Existing  home  (pre-1978) 
$100 

New  tiome,  built  to 
current  practice 
$87 


New  home, 
built  to  MC5 
$68 


MONTHLY  ELECTRICITY  COSTS 

2,000  square  foot  house  in  Portland,  Oregon 
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by  John  Volkman 

In  a  landmark  development  in 
the  Northwest's  Indian  treaty 
fishing  disputes,  the  states  of  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  the  Nez 
Perce,  Umatilla,  Warm  Springs 
and  Yakima  tribes,  and  the  U.S. 
Departments  of  Interior  and  Com- 
merce have  reached  a  com- 
prehensive agreement  for  harvest- 
ing and  rebuilding  Columbia  River 
fish  runs. 


The  agreement  grows  out  of  a 
20-year  history  of  court  litigation 
on  the  Columbia  River,  involving 
the  interpretation  of  four  1855 
Indian  treaties.  In  the  treaties,  the 
Yakima,  Warm  Springs,  Umatilla 
and  Nez  Perce  tribes  gave  up 
their  claim  to  much  of  the  land  in 
the  Northwest,  reserving  to  them- 
selves homelands  (reservations), 
and  the  "right  of  taking  fish  at  all 


the  usual  and  accustomed  places, 
in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the 
territory." 

In  the  1960s,  the  tribes'  rights  to 
fish  were  curtailed  by  Oregon  and 
Washington  because,  by  the  time 
the  fish  runs  returned  to  the  tribes' 
upriver  fishing  sites,  non-Indians 
in  the  ocean  and  lower  river  had 
already  harvested  most  of  the 
fish.  Hence,  "conservation  do- 


Agreement  Reached 

in 
Fisheries  Feud 
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sures"  were  ordered  by  the  states 
to  prevent  the  tribes  trom  harvest- 
ing what  little  was  left  and  threaten- 
ing the  survival  of  the  runs. 

In  the  late  1960s  and  early  70s. 
the  federal  courts  began  to  require 
the  states  to  control  non-Indian 
harvest  in  the  ocean  and  lower 
river  to  provide  greater  oppor- 
tunities to  the  tribes  to  fish  at  their 
upriver  sites.  In  1974,  Judge 
George  Boldt  in  Washington  held 
that  the  states  must  manage  the 
runs  to  provide  the  tribes  with 
opportunities  to  harvest  roughly 
half  of  the  runs.  In  1977,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  upheld  this  princi- 
ple, subject  only  to  the  qualifica- 
tion that  income  from  Indian  har- 
vest should  not  exceed  the  tribes' 
"moderate  living  needs."  Although 
these  rulings  took  place  in  Puget 
Sound,  they  were  applied  to  the 
Columbia  River  tribes  in  the  U.S.  v. 
Oregon  case  as  well. 

The  states  and  the  tribes 
reached  an  agreement  in  1977  on 
how  to  share  the  harvest  in  the 
Columbia  River.  However,  the 
agreement  had  several  weaknes- 
ses, and  after  a  few  years,  the 
parties  found  themselves  back  in 
court.  One  of  the  key  problems 
was  the  continuing  decline  of  salm- 
on and  steelhead  runs,  partly  from 
new  dams  in  the  Columbia  River 
and  partly  from  ocean  harvest. 


The  agreement 
grows  out  of  a  20- 
year  history  of  court 
litigation  on  the 
Columbia  River. 


The  agreement  the  parties  have 
just  reached  is  broader  than 
the  1977  agreement,  and  it  will 
operate  in  a  much  different  envi- 
ronment. The  U.S. /Canada  Pacific 
Salmon  Treaty  of  1985  restricted 
the  harvest  of  Columbia  River  fish 
stocks  in  the  ocean,  and  regula- 
tory mechanisms  are  now  in  place 
to  control  the  ocean  harvest.  The 
treaty  also  pledges  the  two  nations 
to  rebuild  critical  salmon  and 
steelhead  stocks,  particularly 
naturally  spawning  Chinook 
stocks,  by  1998. 

The  second  major  difference 
between  now  and  1977  is  that  the 
Northwest  Power  Act  and  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
provide  a  program  to  fund  efforts 
to  rebuild  upriver  stocks.  The  par- 
ties are  clearly  relying  on  the 
Council's  program  to  make 
rebuilding  possible. 

The  third  major  difference  is 
that  the  states  and  the  tribes  have 
been  able  to  work  cooperatively 
This  has  paid  significant  dividends 
in  the  U.S./Canada  Treaty  negotia- 
tions, in  the  U.S.  v  Oregon  negoti- 
ations, and  in  Council  activities. 


The  new  agreement  is  designed 
to  build  on  the  U.S./Canada  Pacific 
Salmon  Treaty  and  the  Council's 
Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Program  by:  1 )  controlling 
harvest  on  key  stocks;  and  2)  pro- 
viding a  framework  for  increasing 
upriver  fish  production. 

There  are  several  issues  that 
the  agreement  does  not  or  cannot 
resolve.  For  example,  throughout 
the  agreement  are  commitments 
to  supplement  upriver  runs  with 
fish  reared  in  hatcheries.  Key  unre- 
solved questions  are  whether  this 
supplementation  will  be  effective, 
and  whether  supplementation  will 
have  acceptable  impacts  on  wild 
fish  stocks.  No  one  at  present  can 
answer  these  questions  to 
everyone's  satisfaction. 

Another  problem,  which  ulti- 
mately made  the  State  of  Idaho 
unwilling  to  sign  the  agreement, 
involves  wild  steelhead.  Idaho 
has  two  runs  of  wild  steelhead, 
the  smaller  of  which  is  called  the 
"B"  run.  The  B  run  consists  of  wild 
fish  that  return  to  their  spawning 
ground  at  the  same  time  the  very 
strong  run  of  upriver  bright  fall 
Chinook  returns.  The  upriver 
brights  are  a  mainstay  of  the  tribes' 
harvest.  However,  Idaho  fears  that 
fishing  of  the  upriver  brights  could 
have  serious  adverse  impacts  on 
the  B  run.  Idaho's  Shoshone-Ban- 
nock Tribes  have  related  con- 
cerns. The  parties  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  how  much  harvest  could 
be  permitted  on  the  upriver  brights 
without  undermining  the  viability 
of  the  B  run,  but  agreement  could 
not  be  reached.  These  and  other 
disagreements  between  the  lower 
river  states  and  tribes  and  Idaho 
interests  may  be  discussed  in 
federal  court.  ■ 
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Five  Super  Good  Cents  utilities  have  received  recog- 
nition for  making  a  large  portion  of  new  homes  in 
their  service  districts  super  energy-efficient  this  year. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  which  sponsors 
the  energy  saving  program,  applauded  the  utilities' 
efforts  at  the  Third  Annual  Super  Good  Cents  Awards 
Banquet.  The  utilities  include:  Snohomish  County 
Public  Utility  District,  Lakeview  Light  and  Power,  Vera 
Water  and  Power  and  the  City  of  Port  Angeles  Public 
Utility,  all  in  Washington;  and  Unity  Light  and  Power 
in  Burley,  Idaho. 

New  fish  bypass  facilities  at  John  Day  Dam  on  the 
Columbia  River  were  awarded  a  national  merit 
award  for  engineering  during  National  Engineers 
Week  this  spring.  The  facilities,  a  system  of  submersi- 
ble screens  and  channels  to  safely  move  ocean-bound 
juvenile  salmon  and  steelhead  away  from  the  turbines 
and  past  the  dam,  were  constructed  as  part  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program.  The 
Portland  District  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
received  the  award  from  a  panel  of  non-governmental 
experts.  (Source:  The  Dalles  Chronicle,  The  Dalles, 
Oregon.) 

Oregon  volunteers  released  12  million  salmon  and 
steemead  fry  last  year  as  part  of  the  Salmon  and 
Trout  Enhancement  Program  (STEP).  STEP  has  been 
using  volunteers  to  improve  salmon  habitat,  set  out 
hatch  boxes  for  incubating  young  salmon  and  steel- 
head,  and  survey  streams  for  their  acceptability  for 
producing  more  fish.  The  program  was  initiated  in  1981 
and  is  funded  through  the  state  Sport  Fish  Restoration 
Program.  (Source:  The  Oregonian,  Portland,  Oregon.) 


The  British  Columbia  Hydro  and  Power  Authority 
(BC  Hydro)  has  joined  the  ranks  of  utilities  choosing 
conservation  over  new  generating  resources.  The 
Canadian  utility,  which  had  gone  on  record  in  recent 
years  arguing  against  conservation  as  a  resource,  has 
now  begun  offering  programs  aimed  at  saving  roughly 
350  average  megawatts.  (Source:  Northwest  Conserva- 
tion Act  Report,  3429  Fremont  Place  North,  Suite  308, 
Seattle,  Washington  98103.) 

Sport  fishing  in  Washington  for  Pacific  salmon  and 
sturgeon  brings  a  considerable  sum  of  money  into 
that  state's  economy,  concludes  a  recent  report  called 
for  by  the  state's  legislature.  The  report  indicates  that 
sport  fishing  brings  in  far  more  than  commercial 
fishing.  However,  the  conclusions  were  tempered  by 
numerous  caveats.  While  the  report  found  that  com- 
mercial fishing  in  Washington  only  attracted  a  net 
profit  of  $1.4  million  (compared  with  sport-fishing 
values  closer  to  $44  million),  it  also  pointed  out  that 
only  non-Indian  fishers  within  Washington's  regulated 
waters  were  tallied.  This  number  probably  only  repre- 
sents a  fraction  of  the  actual  sales,  since  a  large  portion 
of  the  state's  commercial  catch  was  determined  by 
court  order  to  go  to  the  tribal  fishery  and  an  even 
larger  portion  is  caught  beyond  the  Washington  reg- 
ulatory boundaries  but  still  by  Washington  fishers.  In 
addition,  the  study  period  runs  from  1982  through 
1985,  coinciding  with  the  devastating  effects  of  El  Nino 
on  the  fisheries.  (Copies  of  the  report,  "Economic 
Impacts  and  Net  Economic  Values  Associated  with 
Non-Indian  Salmon  and  Sturgeon  Fisheries,"  are  availa- 
ble from  the  Washington  Department  of  Community 
Development,  Ninth  and  Columbia  Building,  Mail 
Stop:  GH-51,  Olympia,  Washington  98504-4151, 
206-753-2200.) 

The  promise  of  inexpensive  electricity  from  solar 
energy  may  soon  be  realized  thanks  to  advances  in 
the  efficiency  of  photovoltaic  cells.  Researchers 
funded  by  the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute  and 
based  at  Stanford  University  have  developed  new 
photovoltaic  cells  that  have  an  efficiency  of  28  per- 
cent, as  compared  to  current  cells  that  only  achieve  15- 
percent  efficiencies.  One  drawback  of  the  cells  is  that 
they  only  make  electricity  from  direct  sunlight,  not 
filtered  or  hazy  light.  But  utility  representatives  in  the 
sunny  Southwest  are  paying  close  attention  to  the 
research.  The  goal  is  to  develop  a  generating  plant  that 
could  produce  electricity  from  the  sun  for  between  6 
and  7  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  comparable  to  oil  gener- 
ation at  $25  a  barrel.  (Source:  New  York  Times, 
Wednesday  March  30,  1988.) 
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June  5-10  — Second  "International 
Congress  on  Energy"  in  Tiberias, 
IsraeE  Sponsored  by  the  Israel 
Ministry  of  Energy  and  Infrastruc- 
ture. For  more  information:  Dr  P 
Glueckstem,  IMEI,  Box  29313,  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel  65121. 

June  8-9  —  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council  meeting  at  the 
Riverhouse  in  Bend,  Oregon. 

June  27-29  — American  Public  Power 
Association's  1988  National  Con- 
ference in  Seattle,  Washington. 
For  more  information:  American 
Public  Power  Association,  2301  M 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037,  202-775-8300. 

June  27-July  1  —  "International 
Symposium  and  Educational  Work- 
shop on  Fish-marking  Techniques" 
at  the  University  of  Washington  in 
Seattle.  Sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Fisheries  Society  and  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  For  more 
information:  Conference  Manage- 
ment, GH-22,  University  of 


CALENDAR 


Washington  Extension,  Seattle, 
Washington  98195,  206-543- 
2300,  extension  348. 

June  29-30  —  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council's  first  annual 
Salmon  and  Steethead  Round 
Table  at  the  Rippling  River  Resort 
near  Portland,  Oregon. 

July  13-14  — Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council  meeting  at  the  Edge- 
water  Lodge  in  Sandpoint,  Idaho. 

August  10-11  —Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council  meeting  at 
Cavanaugh's  Motor  Inn  in  Kalis- 
pell,  Montana. 

November  8-9  -  Energy  EXPO  '88, 
a  trade  show  and  conference  for 
gas  and  electric  energy  conserva- 
tion for  commercial  and  industrial 
uses,  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Sponsored  by  ANCO  of  Wisconsin. 
For  more  information:  Kevin  S. 
Anderson,  Energy  EXPO  '88, 
ANCO,  Public  Service  Building, 
231  W  Michigan,  Room  226, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201, 
414-221-4801. 


November  29-December  3  — 

"Housing  for  the  90s"  at  the 
Sheraton  Tacoma  Hotel,  Tacoma, 
Washington.  Sponsored  by  the 
Energy  Business  Association.  For 
more  information:  Patricia  Ander- 
son, Energy  Business  Association, 
420  Maritime  Building,  911  West- 
ern Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington 
98104,  206-622-7171. 

A  more  detailed  calendar  of  Coun- 
cil committee  meetings  and  con- 
sultations is  carried  each  month  in 
Update!  See  order  form  on  back 
cover 
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and  Future 

New  technologies  carefully  applied 
make  historic  structures  more  efficient 
than  the  best  buildings  being  built  today. 


Editor's  Notes 

It  has  been  a  busy  summer  at  the  Council,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  letup  in 
sight.  In  June,  Oregon  Governor  Neil  Goldschmidt  announced  his  choice  of 
former  State  Senator  Ted  E.  Hallock  to  replace  Robert  Duncan  on  the  Council. 
Duncan  announced  his  resignation  in  March.  As  we  went  to  press,  Hallock's 
appointment  still  required  approval  by  the  Oregon  legislature. 

The  Council  is  currently  updating  tne  technical  basis  for  the  Northwest 
Power  Plan;  considering  amending  both  the  power  plan  and  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program  to  incorporate  areas  designated  as  pro- 
tected from  future  hydropower  development  because  they  are  critical  to  fish 
and  wildlife;  and  coordinating  planning  in  31  subbasins  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
to  determine  their  potential  contributions  to  the  goal  of  doubling  salmon  and 
steelhead  runs  in  the  basin.  These  activities  and  more  will  be  covered  in  the 
Council's  Eighth  Annual  Report,  to  be  sent  to  our  Energy  News  mailing  list  in 
October.  Drafts  of  the  report  are  available  for  comment  through  August  1, 
1988. 
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Surueying  the  Range  of  Uncertainty 


by  Dulcy  Mahar 


Change  in  the  Northwest's  electricity  picture  can- 
not always  be  measured  in  years;  sometimes 
it's  a  matter  of  months  or  even  weeks.  A  myriad  of 
influences  come  into  play  For  example, 
technologies  grow;  studies  are  completed,  and 
more  data  becomes  available;  price  fluctuations 
affect  the  competitive  ranking  of  various  energy 
resources;  economic  growth  exerts  new  demand  on 
electricity;  and  resource  availabilities  shift  subtly 
and,  sometimes,  not  so  subtly 


For  these  reasons,  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council  is  updat- 
ing the  technical  data,  facts  and 
assumptions  that  underlie  its  1986 
Northwest  Power  Plan.  While  the 
technical  update  is  not  an  overall 


review  of  the  plan  ,  it  will  guide  the 
Council  in  determining  if  individual 
amendments  or  an  overall  review 
are  needed. 

In  particular,  this  re-examination 
of  the  numbers  should  provide  a 


better  basis  for  considering  possi- 
ble changes  to  the  Action  Plan, 
according  to  Jim  Litchfield,  the 
Council's  director  of  power  plan- 
ning. The  Action  Plan  is  that  sec- 
tion of  the  power  plan  which  spells 
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out  specific  steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  near  term  to  achieve  the  over- 
all goals  of  the  20-year  power 
plan. 

Preliminary 
Forecasts  of  Future 
Energy  Use 

The  updating  process  began  in 
March,  when  the  Council  released 
preliminary  assumptions  about 
the  Northwest's  economy  and  fuel 
prices,  both  of  which  could  affect 
how  much  electricity  the  region 
will  need  over  the  next  20  years. 
This  information  then  became 
part  of  a  preliminary  forecast  of 
electricity  demand  for  the  plan- 
ning period.  The  forecast  was 
something  of  an  historic  event  in 
the  region,  because  it  was  the  first 
time  the  Council  and  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  had 
issued  a  joint  forecast,  timed  to 
coincide  with  both  Bonneville's 
budget  cycle  and  the  Council's 
technical  update. 

While  both  agencies  reserve 
the  right  to  make  independent 
determinations  on  the  final  fore- 
casts, the  Council  and  Bonneville 
are  conducting  the  public  review 
process  jointly  This  decision  was 
made  partly  as  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  fact  that  the  two  agencies 
already  share  computer  modeling 
and  data,  and  partly  in  response 
to  earlier  public  comment  that  it 
was  difficult  and  redundant  to 
track  two  processes. 

Based  on  public  comment 
made  on  the  preliminary  forecast, 
a  joint-revised  draft  forecast  was 
issued  for  further  comment  in 
June.  The  revised  paper  noted 
that  the  region's  1986  sales  of  firm 
power  (electricity  guaranteed  and 
contracted  for)  had  been  15,300 
average  megawatts. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  over 
what  will  happen  over  the  next  20 
years  (and  the  economic  reper- 
cussions of  a  wrong  guess),  the 
Council  instituted  a  practice  of 
framing  the  forecast  in  terms  of  a 
range  of  possibilities  encompas- 
sing low  to  high  regional  growth. 


In  the  low  forecast,  electricity 
use  was  estimated  to  grow  to  only 
15,800  average  megawatts  by  the 
year  2010;  while  growth  in  the  high 
forecast  was  predicted  at  28,600 
average  megawatts.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  extremes, 
12,800  average  megawatts,  indi- 
cates the  degree  of  uncertainty 
inherent  in  the  region's  power 
system. 

Regional  growth  in  electrical 
use  is  most  likely  to  fall  between 
the  medium-high  and  medium-low 
forecasts,  a  spread  of  4,300  aver- 
age megawatts.  This  compares  to 
the  1986  plan  where  there  were 
10,980  average  megawatts 
between  the  high  and  low  fore- 
casts and  2,737  average 
megawatts  between  the  medium- 
high  and  medium-low  forecasts. 

Conservation 
and  Generating 
Resources 

Where  the  electrical  load  growth 
forecast  functions  as  a  map  of  the 
Northwest's  electrical  future,  the 
Council's  resource  portfolio  is  the 
means  of  transportation  to  that 
future.  The  resource  portfolio  con- 
tains the  most  cost-effective  mix 
of  available  electrical  energy 
resources  the  region  will  need  to 
acquire  to  fulfill  the  need  outlined 
in  the  forecast.  Resources  in  the 
portfolio  are  scheduled  with  the 
most  economical  and  readily  avail- 
able ones  acquired  first.  More 
efficient  use  of  existing  energy  is 
considered  most  cost-effective  of 
all  resources.  Thus,  conservation 
is  the  Council's  first-choice 
resource. 


In  June,  the  Council  also 
released  for  public  comment  issue 
papers  containing  analyses  of  the 
region's  consenyation  and  generat- 
ing resources.  Proposed  changes 
in  the  resource  portfolio  were 
scheduled  for  release  in  July  with 
hearings  set  for  August  on  the 
power  plan  update  process.  The 
Council  anticipates  adopting  final 
revisions  in  September 

Changes  occurring  since  the 
1986  Power  Plan  was  adopted 
that  may  affect  the  selection  and 
scheduling  of  resources  include: 

Conservation  resources: 

■  substantial  new  data  on  the 
amount  of  conservation  availa- 
ble in  the  commercial  sector; 

■  new  information  on  residential 
weatherization  costs  and  the 
amount  of  weatherization  that 
has  already  occurred; 

■  impacts  of  new  nationwide 
appliance  efficiency  standards; 
and 

■  new  state  building  codes. 
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Generating  resources: 

■  completion  of  studies  on 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
electrical  power  transmission 
and  distribution  system  and  on 
the  potential  energy  savings 
from  improved  regulation  of  the 
distribution  system  voltage; 

■  current  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  improve  coordination  of  the 
Columbia  River  system; 

■  substantially  improved  informa- 
tion from  the  Council's  protected 
areas  studies  about  the  potential 
for  new  hydropower  develop- 
ment in  the  region: 

■  declines  in  fossil  fuel  prices 
such  as  oil  and  gas; 

■  improved  estimates  of  cogenera- 
tion; 

■  improved  technologies,  includ- 
ing combustion  turbines  and 
coal  gasification;  and 

■  possible  strategies  for  extending 
the  useful  life  of  the  generating 
plant  adjacent  to  the  Hanford 
N-reactor. 

Other  Potential 
Changes 

Some  non-substantive  restruc- 
turing of  the  plan's  narrative  is  also 
expected.  Such  changes  are 
intended  to  dispel  reported  mis- 
conceptions, according  to  Jim 
Litchfield.  "Probably  the  key  mis- 
conception we've  heard  is  that  the 
plan  is  for  the  whole  region,  not  for 
any  particular  entity,  and  therefore 
it  doesn't  really  apply  to  anyone  in 
particular,"  Litchfield  said. 

"This  isn't  correct.  The  North- 
west Power  Act  requires  the  Coun- 
cil to  develop  a  plan  to  meet  the 
Bonneville  Administrator's  obliga- 
tions as  well  as  a  least-cost  plan 
for  the  region.  Some  regionwide 
mandates  are  clearly  in  the  Act  — 
such  as  ensuring  that  model  con- 
servation standards  achieve  all 
regionally  cost-effective  electrical 
energy  savings  — and  this  has  led 
to  misunderstanding,"  Litchfield 
explained. 


The  1986  plan  begins  with  an 
aggregate  view  of  the  region  and 
its  utilities,  and  works  toward  indi- 
vidual components,  such  as  Bon- 
neville's needs  in  the  resource 
portfolio  and  responsibilities  in  the 
Action  Plan.  Litchfield  suggests 
the  new  version  may  well  reverse 
that  direction,  beginning  with  an 
examination  of  the  components 
and  working  toward  a  regional 
outlook. 

He  expects  the  revision  to  pro- 
vide additional  analysis  and  focus 
on  Bonneville's  possible  as  well 
as  known  loads.  He  points  out 
that  each  of  Bonneville's  customer 
groups  represents  some  uncer- 
tainty Even  those  utilities  that  have 
no  generating  resources  of  their 
own  and  rely  entirely  on  Bonneville 
require  widely  varying  amounts  of 
electricity  to  meet  their  loads.  Pub- 
lic utilities  that  generate  some  of 
their  own  power  also  experience 
load  swings  and,  in  addition,  have 
been  discussing  reducing  their 
reliance  on  Bonneville  — a  pros- 
pect that  compounds  Bonneville's 
uncertainty. 

The  direct  service  industries, 
primarily  aluminum  companies 
that  buy  power  directly  from  Bon- 
neville, have  always  been  unpre- 
dictable, with  load  swings 
depending  on  both  world 
aluminum  prices  and  the  price  of 
electricity.  Even  the  investor- 
owned  utilities,  which  do  not  cur- 
rently place  firm  loads  on  Bon- 
neville, are  a  question  mark 
because  they  can  place  loads 
given  seven  years'  notice. 

"Every  customer  group  repre- 
sents a  piece  of  uncertainty,  and 
we  have  to  look  at  how  best  to 
manage  that  uncertainty  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,"  Litchfield 
said. 
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Another  change  reflected  in  the 
technical  update  will  be  the  esti- 
mates of  how  much  conservation 
remains  to  be  developed  in  the 
region.  The  Council  treats  conser- 
vation as  a  resource  — equivalent 
to  a  generating  resource  — as 
required  by  the  Act.  Consequently 
the  Council  subjects  conservation 
to  the  same  analysis  for  cost-effec- 
tiveness as  for  all  other  resources. 

"We  treat  future  conservation  as 
a  supply-side  resource  much  like 
any  generating  resource,  to  keep 
it  on  the  same  playing  field  in  front 
of  decision-makers,"  Litchfield 
explained.  "However,  once  con- 
servation has  been  acquired,  it 
manifests  itself  as  a  load  reduction 
in  the  forecast."  For  example, 
because  of  the  new  national 
appliance  efficiency  standards, 
an  assumption  was  made  at  the 
time  the  new  draft  forecast  was 
developed  that  there  would  be 
less  energy  needed  for 
appliances  in  the  future. 
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If  someone  looks  at  the  figures 
in  the  resource  portfolio  and  sees 
that  the  Council  is  identifying  less 
available  conservation,  it  could  be 
misinterpreted  to  mean  that  the 
Council  is  placing  less  emphasis 
on  conservation.  But  what  people 
will  really  be  seeing  is  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  conservation 
available  over  the  20-year  plan- 
ning period,  because  some  of  it 
has  been  or  will  be  "acquired" 
through  recently  adopted  energy 
codes  and  standards.  Litchfield 
believes  the  region  can  expect  to 
see  a  continuing  decrease  in  avail- 
able conservation,  except  in  some 
sectors  where  development  of 
conservation  programs  is  in  the 
early  stages. 


Five  advisory  committees  — 
Economic  Forecasting,  Demand 
Forecasting,  Generating 
Resources,  Conservation  Supply 
Curves  and  State  Agencies  —  have 
been  working  with  Council  staff  to 
prepare  the  technical  update. 
Committee  members  include  tech- 
nical experts  in  these  specific 
areas,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
general  public  representing  a 
wide  variety  of  viewpoints  and 
interests. 


This  update  should  provide  the 
Council  with  the  data  to  fine  tune 
its  Northwest  Power  Plan  and,  if 
the  new  information  suggests 
such  a  direction,  to  move  into  sub- 
sequent revisions  of  the  Action 
Plan.B 

Copies  of  all  issue  papers  related 
to  the  power  plan  update  are  availa- 
ble to  the  public  and  listed  on  the 
back  of  this  publication. 
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DULCYMAHAR  INTERVIEW  WITH 


Oregon  Trout's  outspoken  executive  director  reflects  on  the 
interests  of  anglers. 


-^^**^v 


Bill  Bakke  has  been  fishing  since 
he  was  4  years  old,  and  it  was 
about  that  time  that  he  learned  a 
great  lesson  in  life.  He  and  his 
Doberman  pinscher  had  just  har- 
vested the  entire  population  of  the 
neighbor's  goldfish  pond.  "I 
learned  very  early  that  if  you  take  all 
the  fish,  they  cement  over  your 
pond.  It's  a  lesson  I've  kept  with 
me." 

Bakke  is  executive  director  of 
Oregon  Trout,  a  group  formed  by 
anglers  in  1983  to  influence  fish 
management  policy  in  the  North- 
west. While  Oregon  Trout  has  a 
"shoesthng"  annual  budget— 
$100,000 -and  a  relatively  small 
membership  — 1,200,  it  is  represen- 
tative of  the  growing  constituency  of 
sport  fishers  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  that  is  showing  increased 
political  muscle  and  savvy.  The 
group  was  formed  by  people 
from  other  organizations 
who  wanted  a  vehicle 
that  could  take  on  the 
"political  world,"  ac- 
cording to  Bakke.   _^^^^^f, 


'We  try  to  be  professional  in  our 
approach,"  he  says,  "and  we  are 
definitely  advocates  of  fish  and 
^  V       fish  habitat,  rather  than  being 
involved  in  allocating  the 
resource  among  the 
various  users." 

Bakke,  a  Portland 
native,  can't  remem- 
ber a  time  when  he 
wasn't  an  advocate. 
He  has  been  profes- 
sionally involved  in 
fishery  policy  issues  for 
20  years  and  has  worked 
for  both  the  Columbia 
River  Inter-Tribal  Fish 
Commission  and  the 
Columbia  River  Fisheries 
Council.  He  has  also 
served  as  conservation 
editor  for  Salmon  Trout 
Steelheader 
magazine. 
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"/  guess  when  I  first  started  out,  I 
was  primarily  a  fislierman,"  he 
says.  "And  there's  l<ind  of  an  evolu- 
tion you  go  through.  You  start  notic- 
ing oceans  and  rivers  and  fish,  and 
you  begin  to  ask  why  about  differ- 
ent things."  For  Bakke,  that  led  to 
reading  scientific  journals.  "They 
taught  me  a  lot  about  the  resource. 
I  became  more  acquainted  with 
fish  and  how  they  adapt  to  their  en- 
vironment." He  remembers  a  time 
when  "youd  catch  a  fish  and  take  it 
to  the  local  store  to  get  it  weighed 
and  have  your  picture  taken.  The 
person  at  the  hardware  store  could 
tell  you  where  the  fish  came  from. 
The  fish  from  each  river  looked  dif- 
ferent. We  Ve  lost  a  lot  of  those  dis- 
tinctions now  with  the  expansion  of 
the  hatchery  program." 

As  for  fishing  secrets,  Bakke  is 
enigmatic:  "The  thing  I've  always 
tried  to  do  is  let  the  river  tell  me 
what  its  secrets  are,  and  I  am  open 
to  what  the  river  wants  to  say  It  has 
a  lot  to  say,  but  you  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  listen." 

Q  Let's  start  with  the  big 
■  picture.  What  progress,  if 
any,  have  you  seen  under  the 
Council's  Columbia  River 
Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Program  or  as  a  result  of  the 
Northwest  Power  Act? 

The  progress  I  see  has  been 
primarily  the  funding  that  has  been 
available  for  habitat  improvement. 
I  see  very  definite  improvements 
in  fish  habitat  to  make  it  more  com- 
plex and  thereby  more  productive 
to  both  adults  and  juvenile  fish. 
I  think  that  is  a  good  investment. 
I  also  believe  that  the  fishery  agen- 
cies and  tribes  have  gained  some 
control  over  the  spring  flows  [on 
the  mainstem  of  the  Columbia]  to 
help  the  outmigration  of  juvenile 
salmon.  This  has  been  a  definite 
improvement  over  what  we  were 
faced  with  before. 

Another  important  thing  hap- 
pening in  the  basin  because  of 
the  Council  is  that  you're  getting 
all  the  various  parties  together 
and  trying  to  resolve  problems. 
This  is  really  important  because  it 
is  allowing  public  interest  groups 
on  the  outside  to  be  involved  in 
those  discussions.  They  now  have 
some  status,  some  input  and 
some  recognition  for  their  posi- 
tions within  the  decision-making 
process.  That  was  largely  inacces- 


sible to  us  before,  because  there 
is  such  fractured  management  in 
the  Columbia  River  Basin  among 
the  various  state  resource  agen- 
cies and  the  power  interests.  It 
was  so  fractured  that  it  was  very 
hard  to  participate,  and  you  could 
only  do  it  through  the  state. 

The  Council  has  brought  all  that 
together,  and  it  has  encouraged 
us  all  to  try  to  resolve  common 
problems.  That  has  probably  been 
the  largest  benefit  of  the  Council 
in  terms  of  trying  to  improve  the 
management  of  the  Columbia 
River  system  for  fish  and  wildlife. 
There  are  basically  two 
approaches:  on-the-ground 
improvements  and  the  cultural 
improvements  that  the  Council 
has  caused  by  bringing  the  par- 
ties together. 

QWhat  do  you  see  as  the 
■  big  issues  ahead  of  us? 

I  see  as  the  major  problem  the 
fact  that  the  goal  for  salmon  and 
steelhead  restoration  in  the  basin 
is  primarily  a  numerical  goal 
[doubling  Columbia  Basin  runs] 
without  a  clearly  stated  biological 
objective.  I'm  concerned  that  the 
restoration  of  the  fish  resources 
will  not  take  place.  What  we'll  get 
is  additional  production  for  more 
harvest,  rather  than  protecting 
and  maintaining  a  long-term  per- 
sistence of  the  natural  resource, 
QHow  would  you 
■  characterize  a  biological 
goal? 

A  biological  goal  would  be  not 
sacrificing  any  more  of  the  genetic 
resources  in  the  basin.  That  would 
include  the  hatchery  as  well  as 
natural  fish  populations.  We  have 
already  recognized  that  we've  lost 
some  of  those  stocks  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  lose  more.  The  Snake 
River  coho  was  designated  as 
extinct  last  year,  and  it  looks  like 
the  Salmon  River  sockeye  will  be 
the  next  to  go  extinct.  There  has 
been  indication  that  we've  lost  the 
native  spring  chinook  in  Hood 
River. 

We  don't  know  the  extent  of  the 
loss  because  we  have  very  poor 
inventory  information,  and  this 
region  has  consistently  failed  to 
make  the  investments  needed  to 
understand  how  the  natural  sys- 
tem operates.  Instead,  we  have 
invested  in  hatcheries.  With  this 


approach,  we  are  passing  on  to 
future  generations  a  bill  to  be  paid 
rather  than  a  self-sustaining, 
renewable  resource. 

Without  including  chinook  and 
chum  salmon,  I've  calculated, 
based  on  scientific  records,  that 
we've  lost  101  stocks,  and  they 
are  at  the  extremes  of  the  basin. 
They  are  upper  Columbia  River 
stocks  in  Canada,  and  they  are 
Snake  River  stocks.  Within  the 
basin,  we're  losing  the  diversity  of 
stocks  that  are  adapted  to 
extreme  environments.  A  large 
chunk  of  the  genetic  resource  has 
been  eliminated  through  the 
development  of  the  basin.  So  a 
biological  goal  would  be  to  make 
sure  we  don't  lose  any  more 
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resources,  because  the  extinction 
record  for  the  Columbia  River 
basin  is  large.  We  have  a  small 
part  left  to  work  with,  and  we 
shouldn't  be  losing  any  more  of  it. 

Ql  realize  there  is  not  a 
■  simple  answer,  but  what 
would  you  see  as  an 
appropriate  balance  of 
hatchery  and  wild  fish? 

There  is  no  balance.  I  don't  think 
a  balance  is  achievable.  Every- 
body speaks  about  balance  being 
achievable,  for  instance  talking 
about  a  better  balance  between 
natural  and  wild  production. 
Fishery  management  is  taking  on 
more  and  more  of  an  agricultural 
approach  to  fisheries,  where  you 


are  essentially  farming  fish  for 
commodity  production,  fVlainte- 
nance  of  wild  stocks  under  that 
kind  of  a  program  can't  be  done. 
The  reason  it  can't  be  done  is  that 
we  are  managing  fish  populations 
for  short-term  goals  rather  than 
long-term  productivity.  The  ques- 
tion for  the  Council  and  coopera- 
ting agencies  is  how  do  you  obtain 
long-term  goals  in  a  short-term 
world? 

Why  is  genetic  diversity 
■  important  to  the  basin? 

There  is  a  production  advan- 
tage in  our  fish  genetic  resources. 
Fish  are  adapted  to  the  environ- 
ments they  are  reproducing  and 
rearing  in,  and  those  fish  have  a 


Q 


productive  edge  over  hatchery 
fish.  That  production  advantage 
isn't  fully  recognized  by  the  public 
or  the  agencies.  In  the  Columbia 
Basin,  I  only  know  of  two  studies 
that  give  us  a  handle  on  how  pro- 
ductive natural  fish  are  within  the 
ecosystem.  That's  a  very  limited 
amount  of  scientific  attention,  and 
we  have  consistently  avoided 
funding  that  kind  of  research. 

The  Kalama  River  Study 
showed  that  a  highly  domesti- 
cated stock  of  hatchery  steelhead 
placed  into  the  natural  environ- 
ment were  very  unproductive  in 
terms  of  producing  the  next  adult 
generation,  and  that  wild  fish  were 
8.5  times  more  successful  at  pro- 
ducing the  next  adult  generation 
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than  were  hatchery  fish  in  the  natu- 
ral environment.  So  there  is  an 
advantage  that  natural  stocks 
have  in  the  environment,  and  we 
shouldn't  squander  that  capacity. 
However,  we  are  doing  just  that. 

Right  now  I  don't  think  we're 
poised  in  such  a  way  that  we  take 
advantage  of  that  natural  produc- 
tivity We're  saying,  in  a  sense,  that 
we  can  replace  it  with  hatchery 
fish,  and  that  hatchery  fish  and 
natural  fish  are  equal.  Scientific 
information  is  showing  us  that  that 
isn't  true,  but  we're  not  paying 
attention  to  it. 

Q  Would  you  advocate 
■  stopping  all  hatchery 
production? 

No.  The  way  hatcheries  are 
operated  is  the  problem.  Right 
now  there  is  no  gene  conservation 
program  within  the  hatchery  sys- 
tem. There  are  a  few  instances 
where  we  are  beginning  to  see 
hatcheries  operated  as  part  of 
the  ecosystem,  but  they  are 
exceptions. 

The  hatcheries  are  put  there  as 
large  pumps  to  push  more  fish 
into  the  system  and  overcome 
some  of  the  bottlenecks.  If  you 
paid  more  attention  to  having  the 
hatcheries  operate  within  an 
ecosystem  and  to  having  a  gene 
conservation  program  within  the 
hatchery  system,  then  you  would 
have  a  better  program. 

There  are  some  hatcheries  that 
are  operating  wisely  within  their 
ecosystems,  like  the  Warm 
Springs  Hatchery.  Warm  Springs 
has  been  widely  recognized  for 
the  way  it  was  set  up.  They  are 
working  with  a  wild  spring  chinook 
population,  and  they  are  supple- 
menting it  with  hatchery  fish.  They 
are  doing  it  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  maintaining  the  wild  stock, 
and  it  was  the  objective  from  the 
start  to  maintain  the  wild  run.  They 
had  a  biological  objective;  they 
didn't  want  to  decrease  the  ability 
of  wild  fish  to  survive  within  the 
river.  The  hatchery  program  is 
attempting  to  maintain  the  life  his- 
tory characteristics  of  the  wild  run. 

It  is  just  amazing  how  very  well 
thought  out  and  well  executed  this 
hatchery  program  is,  but  it  didn't 
have  the  blessing  of  the  funding 
agency 


I'm  concerned  that 
the  restoration  of 
the  fish  resources 
will  not  take  place. 
What  we'll  get  is 
additional 
production  for 
more  harvest, 
rather  than 
protecting  and 
maintaining  a  long- 
term  persistence 
of  the  natural 
resource. 


Q  Could  you  explain  the 
■  difference  between  the 
terms  "wild"  and  "natural" 
fish? 

This  is  an  interesting  distinction. 
Let  me  give  you  a  little  back- 
ground on  it.  Oregon's  coho  plan 
started  out  with  "wild"  coho,  and 
now  it  has  been  redefined  as  the 
Oregon  coastal  "natural."  I  am 
working  on  the  Chinook  plan  on 
the  coast  for  Oregon,  and  there 
has  been  a  large  debate  among 
the  technical  staff  between 
whether  the  term  should  be  "wild" 
or  "natural."  And  then  you  see  the 
terms  come  up  in  the  Council's 
program  where  "wild"  was  rede- 
fined as  "wild  and  natural " 

What's  happened  is  that, 
through  redefinition,  the  agencies 
are  trying  to  minimize  or  remove 
the  emphasis  on  conservation. 
Wild  production,  as  I  see  it,  is 
really  the  primary  constraint  upon 
harvest  management.  In  order  to 
get  production  of  wild  fish  in 
streams,  you  have  to  have  a 
spawning  escapement  [fish 
allowed  to  return  upriver  to  spawn 
rather  than  be  caught].  What  we're 
doing  instead  is  putting  hatchery 
fish  into  the  natural  environment 
for  rearing,  rather  than  trying  to 
get  a  spawning  escapement  of 
wild  fish  that  are  native  to  that 
system. 


By  redefining  wild  out  of  the 
equation,  we're  ending  up  with 
less  constraint  on  harvest  man- 
agement, less  of  a  conservation 
burden  for  the  states  and  tribes. 
And  ultimately  the  agencies  will 
be  able  to  argue  effectively  that 
wild  fish  do  not  exist  due  to  their 
supplementation  programs.  They 
will  then  be  able  to  escape  their 
responsibilities  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

QSo  fish  that  are  born  in  a 
■  hatchery  but  are  out- 
planted  to  streams  are  called 
"natural"  fish? 

That's  right,  and  they  have  been 
selected  for  survival  in  the  hatch- 
ery rather  than  in  the  natural  envi- 
ronment. Without  a  hatchery  pro- 
gram that  is  concerned  with  gene 
conservation,  what  you're  doing  is 
putting  maladapted  fish  into  the 
natural  environment.  They  will 
come  back  and  breed  with  wild 
fish,  and  eventually  it  is  going  to 
eliminate  the  wild  population. 

I  remember  Jack  Donaldson 
[executive  secretary  of  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Author- 
ity] saying  there  are  probably  no 
pure  wild  fish  in  the  basin.  That's 
immaterial.  The  point  is  that  you 
want  to  maintain  throughout  the 
basin  fish  that  are  genetically 
adapted  to  various  natural 
environments. 

Instead,  we  just  put  hatchery 
fish  in  those  environments  and 
expect  them  to  produce  adults  for 
harvest.  If  the  river  is  short  on 
spawners,  the  agencies  will  just 
put  more  hatchery  fish  into  that 
environment.  Consequently,  over- 
fishing and  interbreeding  will 
destroy  the  wild  runs. 

If  we  can  increase  the  runs  by 
2.5  million,  then  we  have  reached 
a  goal,  but  have  we  reached  a 
goal  that  is  going  to  be  lasting? 
The  goal  is  numerical,  but  if  it  has 
no  biological  foundation;  it  may 
not  last  very  long.  We  are  already 
having  trouble  with  the  hatcheries 
in  terms  of  genetic  changes  in  the 
fish,  lower  survival  and  disease 
problems. 
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QWhat  ways  would  you 
■  change  the  Council's 
direction  if  you  could  change 
the  program? 

We  have  asked  the  Council  to 
adopt  a  gene  conservation  pro- 
gram and  hire  a  geneticist  to  help 
direct  subbasin  planning  [to  deter- 
mine fish  production  levels  and 
methods  in  individual  tributaries] 
and  to  help  develop  the  hatcheries 
that  the  Council  has  approved. 
We  have  asked  that  they  essen- 
tially have  a  genetic  emphasis  as 
one  of  the  goals  of  the  Council's 
program.  The  more  diversified 
that  program  is,  I  think,  the  better 
it  is  going  to  be.  A  numerical  goal 
is  fine,  but  we  also  need  genetic 
goals.  We  want  there  to  be  a  goal 
of  maintaining  the  existing  breed- 
ing units  within  the  basin.  If  we 
have  a  diversified  goal  like  that, 
we're  going  to  be  closer  to  hitting 
the  target  in  terms  of  long-term 
persistence  of  the  resource. 

Q  In  the  1987  program 
■  amendments,  the  Council 
set  a  priority  on  preserving 
gene  pools.  You  don't  think 
that  emphasis  is  strong 
enough? 

No,  it  is  not  strong  enough. 
Nobody  understands  it.  In 
fisheries,  our  understanding  of 
genetics  is  about  100  years 
behind  agricultural  genetics. 
We've  invested  very  little  money  in 
understanding  genetics  and 
understanding  how  natural  sys- 
tems work  and  how  those  fish  live 
within  those  natural  systems.  We 
know  a  lot  more  about  how  to  raise 
fish  in  hatcheries  than  we  know 
about  how  fish  rear  and  raise 
themselves  in  natural  environ- 
ments. 

Right  now  the  agencies  and 
tribes  don't  have  any  control  over 
the  habitat  that  produces  the  fish, 
therefore,  the  option  is  to  build 
hatcheries. 

This  started  back  in  1878  when 
the  supply  of  fish  was  going  down 
because  of  overharvesting.  The 
canners  built  a  hatchery  in  the 
Clackamas  River,  and  the  state 
took  it  over  The  conventional  wis- 
dom of  the  time  was,  if  they  could 
release  more  fish,  they  would  be 
able  to  harvest  more  fish.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  hatchery 
system,  and  the  mentality  hasn't 


really  changed.  The  application  of 
the  technology  is  essentially  an 
industrial  approach  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fish.  We  can  overcome  the 
constraints,  the  lack  of  authority 
over  habitat,  and  still  have  our 
fish,  even  though  our  habitat  is 
going  to  hell. 

We  have  now  gone  full  circle. 
We  began  by  releasing  fry  into 
streams,  but  found  there  could  be 
better  survival  if  we  released  them 
at  a  larger  size.  We  have  now 
returned  to  fry  released  and  out- 
planting  smolts  without  having 
learned  much  about  how  natural 
systems  work. 

I  think  the  Council  is  making 
some  important  headway  with  its 
genetic/technical  work  group. 
They  are  trying  to  take  what  we 
know  about  genetics  and  make  it 
applicable  to  fisheries  manage- 
ment. I  think  that  is  going  a  lot 
further  than  we  have  ever  gone 
before. 

Qln  addition  to  genetic 
■  conservation,  how  would 
you  change  the  hatchery 
system? 

The  hatcheries  should  be 
based  more  upon  smaller  breed- 
ing units,  smaller  hatcheries  doing 
a  minimum  amount  of  genetic 
selection,  rather  than  these  huge 
hatcheries  like  Lyons  Ferry  and 
what  we're  looking  at  in  the  Yakima 
Basin  and  in  northeastern  Oregon. 

But  we're  not  going  in  the  direc- 
tion of  smaller  hatcheries.  We're 
going  toward  bigger  is  better, 


We  know  a  lot  more 
about  how  to  raise 
fish  in  hatcheries 
than  we  know 
about  how  fish 
raise  themselves 
in  natural 
environments. 


toward  cost-efficiency  rather  than 
managing  the  hatchery  within  the 
ecosystem.  For  instance,  the 
genetic  goal  would  be  to  have  as 
large  an  effective  population  size 
as  possible  to  prevent  genetic 
drift  and  prevent  inbreeding.  But 
the  major  goal  of  the  hatchery 
system  is  to  use  as  few  adults  as 
possible  in  the  egg-taking  opera- 
tion. These  goals  are  diametrically 
opposed. 

QHow  important  are  the 
■  commercial  and  sport 
fishing  industries  to  the 
Northwest?  I  don't  mean  just 
in  terms  of  dollars,  but  in  other 
values  as  well. 

The  sport  fishing  industry, 
Indian  fishery,  lower  river  gillnet 
fishery  and  the  troll  fishery  are 
cultural  institutions.  They  are 
extremely  important  to  our  sense 
of  well  being.  They  are  extremely 
important  to  why  people  live  in  the 
Northwest. 
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The  management  of  the 
fisheries  should  complement  that 
cultural  diversity,  whether  gillnet- 
ters  or  sport  fishermen  or  the 
others.  The  Northwest  would  be 
poorer  without  its  fisheries.  But  we 
must  learn  that  good  fisheries  are 
a  by-product  of  good  fish  manage- 
ment. 

The  Northwest  fishery  is  also 
unique,  when  you  look  at  it  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  in  terms  of  public 
access  to  fish.  But  we  also  have 
to  recognize  that  the  salmon 
resource  now  in  the  Northwest  is  a 
very  restricted  ecological 
resource.  I  would  hope  the  life- 
styles that  have  developed  around 
the  fishery  could  be  maintained, 
because  they  are  essentially 
unique  to  this  coast.  We've  lost  a 
lot  of  those  lifestyles  on  the  East 
Coast  where  we  once  had  a  simi- 
lar fishery.  But  because  we  live 
with  these  fisheries,  I  guess  we 
don't  recognize  their  uniqueness, 
even  though,  to  those  involved  in 
those  fisheries,  they  are  irreplace- 
able ways  of  living  that  must  be 
and  are  fiercely  embraced. 


QWhat  are  sport  fishing 
■  groups  doing  to  be 
involved  in  public  policy? 

More  and  more  they  are  getting 
involved.  Oregon  Trout  was 
formed  to  be  involved  in  public 
policy  and  essentially  to  be  an 
advocate  for  fish  and  fish  habitat. 
We  recognize  that  there  is  a  close 
link  between  habitat  protection 
and  fish  production,  and  that  pub- 
lic policy  decisions  and  the  fund- 
ing of  those  policies  are  probably 
the  primary  arenas  in  which  the 
sport  fishing  community  can  be 
effective  in  terms  of  providing 
long-term  improvements  in  the 
fishery  resource.  In  the  long  term, 
I  think  you  can  make  greater  gains 
by  being  involved  in  legislative, 
budgetary  and  policy  decision 
matters  than  in  the  more  appeal- 
ing rock-rolling  projects. 
Q  Sport  fishing  groups 
■  appear  to  be  becoming 
much  more  active  now.  All  of  a 
sudden  it  seems  as  if  we're 
getting  more  calls  from 
anglers'  groups  to  send 
speakers.  I've  seen  a  lot  more 
public  comment  from  them 
and  a  lot  more  involvement. 

You're  right,  it  is  changing.  But 
one  of  the  reasons  it's  changing  is 
because  the  Council  has  caused 
people  to  come  together  The 
sport  fishing  community  is  finding 
out  that  if  it  is  going  to  be  able  to 
protect  its  interests,  it  is  going  to 
have  to  be  involved.  Now  that  the 
agencies  and  tribes  are  pulling 
together  to  work  their  differences 
out,  the  sport  fishing  community  is 
finding  itself  having  to  do  the  same 
thing.  It  can  no  longer  reside 
within  its  own  turf.  We're  having  to 
come  out  and  embrace  the  larger 
political  world.  That's  really  healthy 

QA  major  issue  for  the 
■  Council  right  now  is  the 
fish  bypass  screens  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
dams  on  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers.  Congress 
allocated  funds  for  1988  to 
install  systems  at  each  dam  so 


young  salmon  and  steelhead 
heading  downstream  are 
spared  having  to  pass  through 
the  turbines.  The  Corps  has 
stalled  on  that  work.  Is  this  an 
issue  for  your  organization? 

That  issue  is  a  high  priority 
because  the  mainstem  is  the  fun- 
nel through  which  all  the  fish  go, 
hatchery  and  wild.  We  have  no 
hope  whatsoever  of  restoring  runs 
into  the  upper  basin  and  specifi- 
cally naturally  produced  runs,  as 
long  as  that  funnel  is  not  operating 
effectively  to  protect  those  fish  in 
their  downstream  migration.  So  it 
is  vital.  It  angers  me  tremendously 
that  the  Corps  chooses  not  to 
spend  the  money  that  has  been 
appropriated  for  bypass  facilities. 
We  have  been  working  through 
the  American  Fisheries  Society  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  try  to  correct 
this  problem. 

QWhat  about  recent 
■  developments  in  reducing 
feuds  between  sport  and  tribal 
fisheries? 

I  think  it  is  really  positive.  As 
long  as  fishermen  are  fighting  one 
another  they  are  not  dealing  with 
the  big  problems  that  the  resource 
is  faced  with.  I  wish  the  conflicts 
would  go  away  but  they  don't. 

While  the  sport  fishermen  are 
fighting  the  tribes  or  lower  river 
gillnetters,  they  are  not  focused 
on  the  Forest  Service  and  habitat 
damage.  They  are  not  focused  on 
the  BLM  [Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment] or  BPA  [Bonneville  Power 
Administration],  and  they  are  not 
focused  on  the  Corps.  In  terms  of 
limiting  fish  production  — killing 
fish— those  are  the  big  harvesters 
in  the  basin,  not  other  competing 
users. 

Just  recently  the  sport  fisher- 
men were  fighting  the  lower  Co- 
lumbia River  gillnetters,  in  both 
Washington  and  Oregon,  and  it 
will  come  up  again  in  this  next 
legislature.  The  sport  fishermen 
and  gillnetters  should  be  working 
together  to  get  more  fish  into  the 
river  To  the  extent  that  sport  fisher- 
men and  other  groups  begin  to 
pull  together  and  work  to  solve 
problems  of  fish  production  and 
protection,  we're  going  to  be  a 
long  way  ahead,  and  the  Council's 
program  and  state  agency  pro- 
grams are  going  to  be  stronger. 
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Qls  there  a  role  for  volun- 
■  teerism  in  working  on 
fisheries  improvement? 

There  is  a  strong  and  growing 
role.  Oregon  Trout  and  its  mem- 
bers are  involved  in  doing  stream 
restoration  projects.  Such  projects 
increase  the  awareness  of  people 
about  how  the  resource  functions, 
how  streams  function,  what  it 
means  to  have  good  habitat,  what 
bad  habitat  looks  like,  and  how  to 
visualize  a  healthy  stream.  That  is 
extremely  important. 

But  in  terms  of  the  public  volun- 
teering and  helping  to  restore 
streams  that  have  been  damaged 
by  over  100  years  of  habitat 
destruction,  there  is  no  chance  it 
[restoration  solely  by  volunteers] 
is  going  to  happen.  We've  got  to 
get  bigger  dollars,  and  we've  got 
to  get  the  agencies  that  are 
involved  in  habitat  management 
to  begin  not  only  to  protect,  but  to 
restore.  That  is  why  Oregon  Trout 
is  busy  working  in  Washington 
D.C.,  on  the  Forest  Service 
budget,  to  get  more  fish  biologists 
and  to  get  more  money  into  the 
fish  program  in  this  area.  Through 
that  institutional  effort,  we  are 
going  to  increase  the  protection 
and  improvement  of  fish  habitat 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  we're  also 
going  to  funnel  volunteerism 
through  these  projects,  because 
they  need  the  manpower  to  help 
achieve  their  objectives. 

QWhat  directions  do  we 
■  need  to  head  in  as  a 
region? 

We  need  to  pull  the  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  and  tribes 
together  even  better  than  what  we 
have  done  in  terms  of  cooperative 
work  and  restoring  the  runs.  We 
also  need  to  include  the  land  man- 
agement and  water  management 
agencies  in  that  effort. 


So  far,  we've  done  a  poor  job  at 
that.  I  see  the  Council  as  being 
the  primary  facilitator  for  that  kind 
of  reorganization  of  political 
entities  in  the  basin.  It  has  to  go 
further  than  just  the  fish  agencies 
and  the  power  interests.  Some- 
how, we  have  to  get  the  Corps  to 
play  ball  and  get  them  to  begin 
doing  the  job  of  fish  protection  at 
the  dams. 

QWhat  is  your  prognosis? 
■  Are  you  optimistic  that 
we're  going  to  restore  the  runs, 
even  given  a  numerical  goal, 
do  we  have  any  chance  of 
getting  there? 

It  is  one  of  those  bittersweet 
things,  doing  some  great  things, 
failing  to  do  others.  I  am  very 
optimistic  about  the  Council's  pro- 
gram, because  I've  seen  it  do  so 
much  in  such  a  short  time.  But  I 
am  also  not  optimistic,  because  I 
see  it  getting  derailed;  because 
the  Council  is  essentially  being 
led  by  the  fishery  agencies  and 
tribes.  The  Council  is  relying  on 
the  expertise  of  the  agencies  and 
tribes  to  solve  the  problems. 

If  the  Council  had  a  geneticist 
who  understood  policy  and  man- 
agement, rather  than  just  an 
academic  geneticist,  we  would 
be  a  lot  further  ahead  toward  lay- 
ing out  a  program  of  research,  for 
instance.  That  would  give  us  a 
handle  on  how  to  restore  the  runs 
with  sensitivity  to  the  biological 
facets  of  the  basin  and  give  us  a 
better  chance  to  reach  a  sustaina- 
ble numerical  goal. 

QHow  do  you  feel  about  the 
■  Council's  proposal  to 
protect  critical  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  from  future  hydro- 
electric development? 

The  protected  areas  proposal  is 
great.  I  hope  it  goes  forward  as  it 
has  been  proposed.  It  has  given 
notice  that  rivers  are  no  longer  just 
up  for  grabs.  For  me,  in  the  public 
interest  arena,  it  relieves  me  of  a 
lot  of  difficulty  because  it  is  very 
hard  to  fight  case  by  case  the 
hydro  projects  that  come  up. 


If  we  can  increase 
the  runs  by  2.5 
million,  then  we 
have  reached  a 
goal,  but  have  we 
reached  a  goal  that 
is  going  to  be 
lasting? 


We've  been,  for  instance,  in  the 
Salt  Caves  Dam  struggle  for  over 
four  years.  It  is  very  difficult,  and 
financially  it  is  a  huge  drain. 

We  can't  protect  the  Council's 
investment  and  the  investment  of 
the  people  of  the  state  of  Oregon 
unless  we  give  our  rivers  distinc- 
tion and  plan  hydro  development. 
The  protected  areas  program  is 
extremely  vital  to  the  region  in 
order  to  give  us  the  assurance 
that  we're  going  to  be  able  to 
maintain  our  investments  in  our 
rivers  and  their  fish  runs. 

The  problem  with  the  protected 
areas  program,  and  the  problem  I 
see  with  the  Council  in  general,  is 
that  it  is  not  addressing  resident 
fish  [non-ocean-migrating  fish]  to 
the  extent  that  it  should.  There  is  a 
bias  on  the  Council  that  anadrom- 
ous  fish  are  the  primary  concern. 
They  are  no  more  primary  than 
resident  fish.  However,  it  isn't  sur- 
prising to  me  that  resident  fish 
and  wildlife  are  weak  elements  in 
the  Council's  program,  because 
within  the  agencies  they  are  weak 
programs,  too.  But  this  will 
change.  ■ 
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A 
Marriage  of 

Past  and  Future 


New  technologies  carefully  applied  make  historic  structures  more 
efficient  than  the  best  buildings  being  built  today. 


by  Ruth  L.  Curtis 

Designing  a  new  commer- 
cial building  that  is  more 
energy-efficient  than  almost  any 
existing  building  is  a  challenge. 
Taking  an  old  building  with  its 
walls  of  single-paned  windows 
and  archaic  heating  and  cooling 
systems  and  turning  it  into  a 
progressive,  energy-saving  struc- 
ture can  be  a  major  feat. 


That  feat  was  recently 
accomplished  with  two  historic 
Portland,  Oregon,  landmarks  — 
Montgomery  Park  and  the  Direc- 
tor Building.  These  two  are  now 
more  technologically  advanced 
than  most  contemporary  build- 
ings. Montgomery  Park,  formerly 
a  catalog  distribution  center  for 
the  Montgomery  Ward  Company, 
has  been  transformed  into  a 
world  trade  center  with 
retail  and  office  space. 


exhibition  halls  and  restaurants. 
The  Director  Building,  once  a 
furniture  store,  is  now  an  office 
building  with  retail  space  on  the 
ground  floor.  These  venerable 
buildings  were  winners  in  the 
Northwest's  Energy  Edge 
competition  and  are  now  har- 
bingers of  the  future  of  building 
design. 

Energy  Edge  was  a  competition 
to  see  just  how  energy-efficient 
commercial  buildings  could  be. 
Architects, 
engineers  and 
developers        '^» 
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earning  Bonneville's  assistance 
in  implementing  the  energy- 
efficiency  measures  in  their 
buildings.  Except  for 
Montgomery  Park  and  the 
Director  Building,  all  of  these 
were  new  buildings.  But  these 
two  are  old  enough  and  unique 
enough  to  have  been  placed  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

The  Director  Building,  built  in 
1911,  is  the  oldest  of  the  two, 
but  its  history  began  long  before 
then.  Current  owner  Mike  Purcell 
relates  that 


were  challenged  to  design  highly 
energy-efficient  commercial 
buildings,  and  financial  assis- 
tance from  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  paid  them  to 
carry  out  their  designs.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  design  assis- 
tance, Energy  Edge  was  a 
research  program  to  gather  infor- 
mation on  the  energy  use  and 
actual  design  and  construction 
costs  of  state-of-the-art  energy- 
efficient  buildings.  These  build- 
ings are  projected  to  be  at  least 
30  percent  more  energy-efficient 
than  the  Northwest  Power  Plan- 
ning Council's  model  conserva- 
tion standards  for  commercial 
buildings.  Now,  the  competitioj;^ 
has  ended,  but  monitoring 
will  continue.  The 
expertise  gained  will  be 
used  to  design  other 
conservation  programs 
when  the  Northwest 
needs  to  acquire 
more  energy. 

The  designers  of 
29  buildings 
throughout  the 
Northwest  won 

the  competition,  Montgomery  Park's  new  entrance,  a  nine-story  glass  and  steel  atrium,  meets  the 
National  Register  standard  that  it  be  distinguishable  from  the  existing  structure 


"the  site  started  out  as  a 

lumberyard  and  then,  in  1891, 
a  fellow  by  the  name  of  John 
Cordray  erected  a  tent  on  the  site 
and  created  a  'Musee.' "  The 
Musee  featured  a  clock  that 
played  music,  gave  the  time  of 
day  in  a  dozen  time  zones,  and 
had  figures  of  angels  and 
apostles  that  appeared  when  the 
clock  chimed.  If  the  audience 
became  bored  with  the  clock, 
Cordray  also  provided  vaudeville 
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acts,  live  monkeys  and  other 
curiosities. 

In  time,  Cordray  built  a  perma- 
nent structure  that  included  a 
successful  theater  and  a  saloon. 
In  1910,  the  building  was  declared 
unsafe  and  demolished.  In  its 
place,  a  new  six-story  brick  build- 
ing was  built  to  house  the  Ira  F. 
Powers  Furniture  Company.  In 
the  late  1950s,  Director's  Furni- 
ture Store  moved  into  the  build- 
ing where  it  remained  until  1985, 
when  the  company  relocated  to 
the  suburbs. 

Purcell  and  his  partner.  Ken 
Bakke,  bought  the  building  in 
1985.  They  put  together  plans, 
began  the  design  work,  found 
some  financing  and  started  reno- 
vation at  the  beginning  of  1987. 
Along  the  way,  Purcell  heard 
about  the  Energy  Edge  competi- 
tion. Mike  Purcell  liked  the  com- 
petitive aspects  of  the  program  - 
"Utilities  should  do  similar  pro- 
grams. It  is  part  of  the  risk-taking 
intrigue  and  excitement  of  prop- 
erty development  that  entices  a 
lot  of  people.  They  like  to  take 
chances  and  win,"  he  says. 

After  making  the  first  cut  in  the 
competition,  Purcell  began  a 
series  of  meetings  with  Portland 
Energy  Conservation,  Inc.,  which 
was  operating  the  program  in 
the  Portland  area.  "There  were 
some  500  hours  of  time  that  went 
into  these  meetings,"  he  relates. 
"We  examined  at  least  30  differ- 
ent strategies.  Some  were  totally 
unrealistic.  Some  products  were 
being  misrepresented.  But  if 
there  was  any  thought  that  it 
could  save  energy,  we  investi- 
gated it.  We  pared  the  list  down 
to  about  a  dozen  strategies  and 
submitted  it  to  the  competition." 
The  result  was  that  the  building 
made  the  final  cut. 

In  a  way,  compared  to  the  new 
buildings  being  considered,  the 
historic  building  was  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  competition, 
because  it  first  had  to  be  brought 
up  to  current  energy-efficient 
practice  (where  a  new  building 
would  start),  before  it  could  go 
30  percent  beyond  that  level. 


A  penthouse  additiori  on 
the  Director  Building  is 
invisible  from  the  street 
because  of  the  building's 
historic  status. 


One  of  the  first  measures  the 
owners  took  to  improve  the 
energy  efficiency  of  the  building 
was  one  that  every  homeowner 
knows  -  they  added  insulation 
and  weatherstripping.  This 
decreased  the  air  that  was  escap- 
ing or  entering  through  the  skin 
of  the  building  -  the  building 
envelope  —  and  allowed  the  new 
heating  and  cooling  system  to  be 
more  effective. 

That  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tem is  one  of  many  features  in 
the  building  that  are  on  the  lead- 
ing edge  of  technology.  It  is  a 
high-efficiency  water-loop  heat 
pump  system  that  moves  excess 
heat  from  the  interior  spaces  to 
provide  heat  at  the  perimeter. 
Purcell  relates  that  "we  got  crea- 
tive, did  a  search  throughout  the 
whole  country  and  brought  in 
this  30-ton  air-to-water  heat 
pump.  It's  the  first  one  in  town." 


The  pump  is  leased,  and  the 
energy  savings  from  the  building 
more  than  cover  the  lease  pay- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  the  Energy  Edge 
requirements,  the  owners  had  to 
deal  with  the  standards  for 
National  Register  buildings. 
These  limit  what  can  be  done  to 
a  building  and  still  have  it  qualify 
for  tax  credits  for  a  certified  his- 
toric rehabilitation. 

The  shell  of  the  building,  the 
facade,  must  maintain  its  original 
character,  and  any  additions 
must  be  distinguishable,  so  there 
is  no  confusion  about  what  is 
original.  This  meant  that  the  two- 
story  penthouse  added  to  the 
building  was  set  back  from  the 
edge  so  it  is  not  visible  from  the 
street.  It  was  also  built  of  dissimi- 
lar materials.  The  result  is  a  mod- 
ern addition  on  an  old  building. 
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National  Register  standards 
also  state  that  if  any  materials  on 
the  facade  are  replaced,  like 
materials  must  be  used.  In  the 
Director  Building  this  caused 
difficulties  with  the  windows. 
"We  have  these  huge  windows 
that  pivot  open.  But  these  darn 
windows  —  the  sashes  weren't 
such  that  we  could  double  glaze 
them.  We  had  to  live  with  them 
being  single-paned  windows, 
but  we  did  weatherstrip  them." 

The  national  standards  had  no 
impact  on  upgrading  the  internal 
systems  of  the  building.  The  origi- 
nal builders  would  never  have 
conceived  of  a  lighting  system  as 
extraordinary  as  the  one  that 
was  installed  in  the  renovation. 
In  the  perimeter  areas,  daylight- 
ing  controls  turn  off  the  lights 
when  there  is  sufficient  sunlight 
coming  in  the  windows.  Occu- 
pancy sensors  turn  off  the  lights 
in  rooms  that  are  unoccupied. 

And  the  lights  themselves  are 
energy-efficient.  Standard 
fluorescent  lamps  were  replaced 
with  slimmer,  more  efficient 
fluorescent  lamps.  In  the  cor- 
ridors and  restrooms,  compact 
fluorescent  lamps  with  wattages 
reduced  from  75  to  13  provide 
adequate  light  with  no  sense  of 
dimness.  In  fact,  the  lighting  in 
the  building's  lobby  -  energy- 
efficient  fluorescent  and  low-vol- 
tage spotlights  —  recently  won  an 
award  from  the  local  chapter  of 
the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society. 


Pivoting  u'indows  in  the 
Director  Building  proved 
impossible  to  convert  to 
double  panes  without 
violating  Historic  Register 
rules. 


The  result  of  all  this  work  is 
that  the  furniture  store  has  been 
turned  into  a  very  comfortable, 
first-class  office  building.  The 
mahogany  and  granite  in  the 
lobby  are  very  businesslike,  but 
touches  of  whimsey  tucked 
throughout  the  building  —  murals 
in  the  parking  garage  painted  by 
local  students,  ceramic 
sculptures  of  familiar  Portland 
faces  in  the  lobby  —  show  that 
there  is  more  to  this  building  than 


is  first  apparent.  It  has  an  intrigu- 
ing history,  and  yet  has  met  the 
future  with  its  energy-conserving 
design. 

If  the  Director  Building  is  com- 
fortable, Montgomery  Park  is 
sophisticated  and  futuristic  —  a 
science  fiction  movie  could  easily 
use  the  building  as  a  set.  A  nine- 
story  atrium  of  glass  and  steel 
serves  as  foyer  to  the  huge  build- 
ing two  city  blocks  square.  The 


Montgomery  Park's  futuristic  interior  could  be  used  as  the  set 
of  a  science  fiction  movie. 
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size  of  the  building  is  overwhelm- 
ing. H.  Naito  Properties  of  Port- 
land owns  the  building,  and  Bob 
Naito,  the  company's  vice  presi- 
dent, says  that  it  is  that  very  size 
that  attracted  the  firm  to  the 
building.  "We  decided  that 
because  of  the  volumes  of  space 
on  the  lower  floors  it  would  make 
a  hell  of  a  trade  show  facility.  It 
was  bigger  than  any  facility  in 
town,  and  you  could  convert  that 
kind  of  building  for  less  money 
than  anything  you  could  build 
from  scratch." 

The  building  was  built  in  1920 
as  a  mail-order  catalog  distribu- 
tion center  for  Montgomery 
Ward.  At  nine  stories  and  782,900 
square  feet,  it  is  the  largest  histor- 
ical structure  in  Portland.  "The 
great  story,"  Naito  recalls  about 
the  building,  "was  that  the  pack- 
ers who  filled  the  rush  orders 
would  roller  skate  around  the 
building,  because  it  was  so  huge, 
and  they  had  to  go  fast." 

The  catalog  operation  was 
closed  in  1982,  and  Naito  proper- 
ties bought  the  building  in  1984. 
They  hired  a  local  company. 
Heritage  Investment  Corporation 
to  get  the  building  listed  in  the 
National  Register  and  ensure 
that  renovation  work  would  not 
endanger  the  building's  tax-cre- 
dit status.  As  with  the  Director 
Building,  the  new  addition  -  in 
this  case  the  atrium  —  was  made 
of  dissimilar  materials  so  that  it 
stands  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
building.  The  original  building 


was  shaped  like  a  gigantic  horse- 
shoe, and  the  atrium  filled  in  the 
open  end. 

Unlike  the  Director  Building, 
Montgomery  Park  did  not  go 
through  the  competition  to 
become  an  Energy  Edge  building. 
Instead,  the  Energy  Edge  folks 
approached  Naito  Properties  ask- 
ing to  use  the  building  as  a 
"guinea  pig."  They  wanted  to  use 
it  to  try  out  all  of  the  regulations 
and  procedures,  before  the  com- 
petition actually  began. 

Naito  reports  that  the  process 
was  interesting,  "because  we 
suddenly  found  out  we  should  be 
buying  things  that  we  normally 
won't  pay  for.  But  even  without 
the  free  money  from  Energy 
Edge,  these  things  pay  for  them- 
selves." 

The  lighting  system  has  par- 
ticularly impressed  Naito.  "In  the 
past,  you  put  the  lights  in,  and 
the  lights  would  throw  offbeat, 
so  you  had  to  buy  more  air-condi- 
tioning capacity.  Now  here's  a 
light  fixture  that  produces  zero 
heat  and  gives  off  93  watts  of 
light  for  every  90  going  in.  It's 
like  somebody's  perpetual 
motion  machine.  It  defies  belief." 

One  energy-efficient  feature  of 
the  building  was  actually  in- 
stalled when  the  building  was 
first  built  -  the  30,000  tons  of 
concrete  that  make  up  the  struc- 
ture of  the  building.  Montgomery 
Park  is  basically  a  huge  concrete 
cube  with  windows.  The  con- 
crete has  become  part  of  the 


building's  heating  and  cooling 
system:  it  acts  as  a  huge  thermal 
storage  system,  storing  the  build- 
ing's heat  in  winter  and  coolness 
in  summer  to  temper  the  need 
for  heating  and  cooling  systems. 

The  heating  and  cooling  sys- 
tem also  has  more  contemporary 
features,  including  a  variable-air- 
volume  heat  pump  system  in  the 
exhibit  halls.  In  a  traditional 
building,  there  would  be  a  fan 
constantly  going  full  speed  and 
the  temperature  of  the  output  air 
would  be  varied.  Montgomery 
Park's  system  simultaneously 
varies  the  temperature  of  the 
output  air  and  the  amount  of  air 
flow.  The  compressor  can  be  shut 
off  with  the  air  still  circulating, 
and  when  it  is  not  needed,  the 
circulation  can  also  be  shut  off. 
This  variability  saves  electricity 
by  ensuring  that  only  the  heating 
and  ventilation  actually  needed 
is  used. 

"Then,"  as  Naito  says,  "we 
hooked  this  whole  thing  up  to  a 
computer."  The  computer  has  an 
energy  management  system  that 
allows  the  building  operations 
manager  to  independently  con- 
trol the  heating,  cooling  and 
lighting  systems  for  200  zones  in 
the  building.  If  the  sun  is  warm- 
ing one  side  of  the  building  more 
than  another,  the  computer  com- 
pensates. Naito  says  that  with 
most  buildings,  "the  number-one 
tenant  complaint  is  climate  con- 
trol. But  at  Montgomery  Park,  if 
something  goes  wrong,  the  com- 
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The  Department  of  Interior's  National  Register  standards  did  have  an 
impact  on  how  Montgomery  Park  was  renovated.  Its  windows  — all  40,000 
of  them— were  replaced  one  by  one  with  more  efficient  vdndows,  and  each 
one  was  hand  glazed  into  its  original  sash. 


puter  will  pick  it  up  immediately, 
and  the  problem  will  be 
repaired  — often  before  the  tenant 
is  aware  of  it" 

Naito  is  now  using  the  com- 
puter to  work  out  energy-man- 
agement strategies,  "We're  trying 
to  figure  out  when  to  turn  things 
on  and  off  How  short  can  you 
cut  the  start-up  time  and  still  get 
the  building  to  the  correct  tem- 
perature when  the  occupants 
arrive  in  the  morning'  With  this 
equipment  you  can  see  every- 
thing." The  system  has  worked  so 
well  that  it  has  been  installed  in 
another  Naito  building. 


Through  computer  modeling, 
it  has  been  estimated  that 
Montgomery  Park's  energy  sav- 
ing features  will  save  3,248,000 
kilowatt-hours  or  $186,500  each 
year  for  its  owners  —  that  is  32 
percent  beyond  the  estimated 
annual  energy  savings  of  the 
Council's  model  conservation 
standards.  The  smaller  Director 
Building  is  projected  to  save 
368,852  kilowatt-hours  or 
$1 8,433  per  year  -  36  percent 
beyond  the  model  conservation 
standards. 

Monitoring  to  see  if  these  sav- 
ings are  actually  achieved  is  the 
next  phase  of  the  Energy  Edge 
program.  For  three  years,  these 
old  buildings  will  be  monitored 
to  see  ifthey  perform  as  well  as 
the  computer  models  showed 
they  would. 


These  landmarks  have  already 
had  an  impact  on  other 
buildings  in  the  area.  Naito 
Properties  has  used  Montgomery 
Park's  lighting  and  energy- 
management  technologies  in 
developing  other  buildings,  with- 
out the  incentives  from  Bonne- 
ville. The  buildings  have  also 
proven  that  it  is  not  only  new 
contemporary  buildings  that  can 
be  made  super  energy-efficient. 
With  creativity,  older  buildings 
can  more  than  hold  their  own.  ■ 
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Securing  the  Last  Reach 


The  Corps  of  Engineers  continues  to  study  the 
much-opposed  dredging  of  the  last  open 
stretch  of  the  Columbia. 


byCarlottaCollette 

Nearly  everyone  thought  the 
plan  to  carve  a  navigation 
channel  through  the  Columbia 
River's  last  untrammeled  wa- 
ters—the  Hanford 
Reach  — was  dead. 
Word  had  already 
been  circulating  that 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers'  initial 
studies 


squeezed  out  of  the  project's 
anticipated  profits  to  upriver 
counties. 
Furthermore,  virtually  every 
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environmental  group  in  the 
Northwest,  Columbia  Basin 
Indian  tribes,  fishing  organiza- 
tions, archaeologists,  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies,  legislators  and 
others,  including  members  of  the 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Coun- 
cil, were  all  squarely  aligned 
against  the  idea  because  of  the 
harm  it  could  inflict  on  fish, 
wildlife  and  other  resources. 
So,  it  was  with  some  shock 
that  the  Council  at  its  May  meet- 
ing in  Richland,  Washington, 
heard  Corps'  representative  Noel 
Gilbrough  quietly  explain  that 
the  scheme  to  dredge  the  Han- 
ford  Reach  is  still  in  the  works. 

The  Hanford  Reach  is  that 
piece  of  the  Columbia  run- 
ning from  Priest  Rapids  Dam,  at 
about  river  mile  400,  to  the  top  of 
the  pool  behind  McNary  Dam, 
near  Richland,  Washington.  It  is 
bordered  on  land  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy's  Hanford 
Nuclear  Reservation. 

The  reach  was  spared  develop- 
ment by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
as  recently  as  1979,  when  the 
proposed  Ben  Franklin  Dam  was 
scrapped.  That  dam  would  have 
buried  the  Hanford  Reach  behind 
a  reservoir  and  navigation  lock 
that  would  have  accomplished 
what  the  Corps  is  now  proposing. 


The  Hanford  Reach 
is  the  only 
remaining  salmon 
and  steelhead 
spawning  habitat 
on  the  mainstem  of 
the  Columbia  . . .  the 
Corps'  dredging 
proposal  could 
destroy  47  percent 
of  that  spawning 
area. 


This  time  the  engineers  want 
to  dredge  portions  of  the  reach, 
creating  a  deep  enough  channel 
to  eventually  move  some  of  the 
world's  largest  barges  between 
the  lower  Columbia  and 
Wenatchee,  Washington.  Project 
supporters  believe  the  navigation 
plan  would  open  that  city  and 
surrounding  Chelan  County  to 
broader  markets  for  the  area's 
lumber,  aluminum  and  agricul- 
tural products. 

The  dredging  scheme,  part  of 
the  Corps'  long-term  Mid-Colum- 
bia Navigation  Proposal,  would 
include  a  series  of  lifts  or  cranes 
on  gantries,  instead  of  navigation 
locks,  to  help  the  huge  barges  up 
the  elevation  changes  along  the 
reach.  The  Corps  estimates  the 
expense  of  such  a  system  to  be 
between  $100  million  and  $200 
million.  But  that  figure  does  not 
reflect  the  ecological  impacts  of 
relocating  nearly  a  million  cubic 
yards  of  river  bottom  in  a  deli- 
cately balanced  environment. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  Colum- 
bia River  before  development. 
Old  photographs  depict  its  rough 
current  and  breathtaking 
canyons.  There  were  river 
reaches  where  the  walls  on  either 
side  came  close  together  and  the 
water  was  squeezed  down 


through  a  tight  chute.  There  were 
stretches  where  the  land  slid 
back  from  the  river,  flattened  out 
and  baked  dry.  Around  the  big 
corner  in  the  river,  above  where 
the  Snake  came  pouring  in  from 
its  long  fall  through  Idaho,  there 
was  a  smooth  run  of  the  Colum- 
bia that  had  broad,  shallow 
beaches,  tall  white  bluffs  and 
low  gravel  bars  scattered  with 
rocks  the  size  of  a  big  fist. 

Most  of  the  steep-walled 
canyons  are  just  deep  pools  now, 
backed  up  and  spread  out  behind 
thick  concrete  walls.  Water  no 
longer  falls  off  cliffs  submerged 
beneath  the  surface  of  reservoirs. 
In  the  river's  whole  650-mile  run 
through  the  United  States,  only 
one  slender  measure  remains 
intact,  the  roughly  50-miie  long 
reach  known  as  Hanford. 

Home  to  more  than  half  of 
the  fall  Chinook  salmon 
returning  up  the  Columbia  to 
spawn,  most  notably  the  wild 
run  of  prized  fish  called  "upriver 
brights,"  the  reach  figures  heavily 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  Pacific 
Salmon  Treaty  governing  ocean 
harvests  and  increased  produc- 
tion of  salmon  and  steelhead. 
The  reach  is  also  an  important 
piece  of  the  Council's  Columbia 
River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Pro- 
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gram  effort  to  double  salmon 
and  steelhead  runs  in  the  North- 
west. It  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
remaining  salmon  and  steelhead 
spawning  habitat  on  the 
mainstem  of  the  Columbia. 

Tony  Eldred,  eastern  mitigation 
coordinator  for  the  Washington 
Department  of  Wildlife,  estimates 
that  the  Corps'  dredging  proposal 
could  destroy  about  47  percent 
of  the  salmon  and  steelhead 
spawning  areas  along  the  reach. 
The  department  considers  this  a 
conservative  estimate,  difficult 
to  measure  clearly  because  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  the 
Corps  will  do  with  the  million 
cubic  yards  of  rocks  scraped  from 
the  river  bottom. 

One  million  cubic  yards  of 
gravel  would  look  like  200, 
3-foot-thick  football  fields  laid 
end  to  end.  It  is  hard,  reasons 
Eldred,  to  conceive  of  any  portion 
of  the  reach  where  such  a  mass 
of  stone  could  be  deposited  with- 
out tremendous  environmental 
consequence. 

If  they  use  the  rocks  to  build 
new  spawning  habitat  in  the  area 
of  the  reach,  they  will  need  to 
build  nearly  three  dozen  new 
environments  to  replace  the  one 
they  disrupt.  That  assumption  is 
based  on  the  unlikely  premise 
that  the  Corps'  new  spawning 
environments  outperform  every 


Project  supporters 
believe  the 
navigation  plan 
would  open  Chelan 
County  to  broader 
markets  for  the 
area's  lumber, 
aluminum  and 
agricultural  products 


other  such  experiment  ever 
attempted  in  the  Columbia. 

A  similar  project,  just  upriver 
from  the  reach  -  the  China 
Bar  spawning  channel  built  by 
the  Grant  County  Public  Utility - 
has  been  only  marginally  suc- 
cessful in  attracting  about  40 
Chinook  spawners  to  build  their 
nests  (called  redds)  each  year. 
On  the  Vernita  Bar,  adjacent  to 
the  Corps'  proposed  navigation 
channel,  the  unimproved  natural 
spawning  gravel  hosts  up  to 
100,000  spawners  annually. 

Besides  the  recuperating  run 
of  fall  Chinook,  the  reach  pro- 
vides a  comparatively  safe  envi- 
ronment for  13  species  of  animals 
and  nine  species  of  plants 
classed  by  federal  and  state 
authorities  as  "endangered," 
"threatened,"  or  "of  concern." 
"The  character  of  the  Hanford 
Reach,"  argues  Eldred,  "governs 
what  is  present;  change  its 
character  and  you  change  what 
is  here,  whether  rock  or  mud, 
plant,  fish,  wildlife  or  man." 

For  security  reasons,  access  to 
the  reach  has  been  restricted 
since  1943,  when  the  towns  of 
White  Bluffs  and  Hanford  were 
abandoned  to  make  room  for  the 
nation's  first  plutonium  produc- 
tion plant.  By  restricting  access, 
the  department  coincidentally 


deterred  vandalism  at 
archaeological  sites  and  areas  of 
cultural  and  spiritual  importance 
to  Indians  along  the  reach.  The 
Yakima  and  Wanapum  Indians, 
whose  ceded  lands  include  the 
reach,  and  other  Columbia  Basin 
tribes,  are  on  record  as  strictly 
opposed  to  any  plans  to  disrupt 
these  last  sacred  holdings. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  Hanford 
Reach  led,  as  early  as  1972,  to  its 
being  identified  by  the  U.S. 
departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  as  one  of  47  rivers 
nationwide  to  be  studied  under 
the  nation's  Wild  and  Scenic  Riv- 
ers Act.  In  1982,  the  reach  was 
placed  on  the  nationwide  rivers 
inventory  list  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Now,  Washington  senators 
Dan  Evans  and  Brock  Adams 
and  Congressman  Sid  Morrison 
have  introduced  legislation  to 
follow  up  on  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's interest  in  the  reach.  The 
legislators  are  asking  that  the 
reach  be  studied  for  inclusion  in 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem, and  that  a  moratorium  on 
all  development  await  the 
findings  of  that  study  and  sub- 
sequent legislative  action.  As 
passed  out  of  the  Senate  and 
discussed  in  the  House,  the  bill 
would  halt  the  Corps'  plans  for  at 


_ 
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least  eight  years  -  three  years  to 
complete  the  study  and  another 
five  to  complete  actions  in 
response  to  the  study. 

So,  with  all  this  resistance, 
who  stands  to  benefit  if  the 
Corps  proceeds?  Certainly  the 
Port  of  Chelan  County,  at 
Wenatchee,  Washington,  is 
interested  in  the  barge  channel. 
It  would  cost  the  county  next  to 
nothing  (the  work  would  be  tax- 
payer funded)  to  gain  access  via 
barge  transportation  to  the  ship- 
ping center  at  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  on  to  the  world's  markets. 
The  Corps'  innovative  lift  system 
for  moving  the  barges,  seen 
otherwise  only  in  Europe,  could 
also  become  a  tourist  attraction. 

Washington  State  Senator 
George  Sellers,  who  works  for 
the  Port  of  Chelan,  has  been 
promoting  the  navigation  proj- 
ect. Sellers  explained  to  the 
Council  that  Chelan  County 
"wants  to  be  a  good  neighbor  to 
the  reach."  He  argued  that  the 


Fist-sized  gravel  on  the  Vernita 
Bar  annually  hosts  more  than 
100,000  spawning  salmon  and 
steelhead. 


The  reach  provides 
a  comparatively 
safe  environment 
for  13  species  of 
animals  and  nine 
species  of  plants 
classed  as 
"endangered," 
"threatened  "  or  "of 


concern 


// 


project  can  be  compatible  with 
the  environment  and  the  fishery 
in  that  area,  even  possibly 
enhancing  the  fishery. 

"We  know  that  the  days  of 
doing  public  projects  just 
because  they're  there  are  gone, 
and  they  probably  should  be,"  he 
said.  "So  we  do  have  to  prove  the 
economics  of  the  project,  and 
that  will  be  done  in  the  next  few 
months.  The  economic  studies 
are  not  that  favorable,"  he  added. 
"We  have  to  be  honest  about 
that." 

"We  are  looking  at  the 
economics  of  it,"  echoed  Noel 
Gilbrough,  the  Corps'  study  man- 
ager on  the  reach,  "and  they 
don't  look  that  good.  We  see 
some  opportunities  possibly  to 
increase  the  benefits,  but  there 


would  have  to  be  significant 
increases  in  the  benefits  as  we 
see  them  now.  But  we  are  not 
killing  the  project  yet." 

Keeping  the  reach-carving  plan 
alive  will  gain  the  Corps  few 
friends  on  the  Council. 
Washington  Council  Member 
Tom  Trulove  is  outspoken  in  his 
opinion  of  the  proposal.  "Why 
the  Corps  would  even  propose 
such  a  thing  in  the  face  of  such 
obvious  opposition,  is  a  mystery," 
he  asks.  "To  attempt  such  an 
enormous  upheaval  in  our  last 
pristine  piece  of  the  river,  borders 
on  the  irresponsible." 

While  the  Corps  reworks  its 
numbers,  the  reach's  defenders 
converge  on  Congress,  pushing 
for  the  legislation  that  will  at 
least  stall  the  Corps  mid-stream.  ■ 
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Puget's 
Big 
Plus 


Washington's  largest  investor-owned  utility  is  turning  to 
conservation  to  help  meet  its  new  power  needs. 

byCarlottaCollette 


The  service  district  of  Puget 
Sound  Power  and  Light 
Company  wraps  around  the  city 
of  Seattle,  but  does  not  include 
it.  Eight  counties  in 
western  Washington 
and  part  of  Kittitas 
County  in  central 
Washington  are 
served  by  the 
investor-owned 
utility,  which  is  the 
largest  in 
the 


state  of  Washington.  More  than 

1.5  million 
people 


buy  their  electricity  from  Puget 
Power,  fully  a  third  of  the  state's 
citizens. 

And  while  most  of  the  North- 
west is  experiencing  a  surplus  of 
electricity,  Puget's  rapidly  grow- 
ing customer  base  (arguably  the 
fastest  growing  in  a  generally 
slow-growing  region)  and 
limited  generating  resources 
have  already  forced  the 
utility  to  purchase 
two-thirds  of  its 
needed  power 
from  other 
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utilities.  Given  the  Northwest's 
cheap  power  rates,  Puget  is  not 
considering  its  deficit  to  be  a 
plight  -  right  now.  "We're  buyers 
in  a  buyers'  market,"  says  David 
Hoff,  the  company's  director  of 
market  planning  and  forecasting. 

But,  as  new  buildings  go  up, 
utilities  like  Puget,  which  lack 
the  independence  enjoyed  by 
utilities  that  generate  ail  their 
own  power,  will  be  trying  to  meet 
the  growth  in  their  future  electri- 
cal needs  by  making  very 
efficient  use  of  what  they  have. 

Enter  the  impetus  for  "Comfort 
Plus,"  Puget  Power's  program  to 
achieve  the  energy  savings  of 
the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council's  model  conservation 
standards.  The  Council  designed 
the  standards  to  cut  energy  use 
in  new  electrically  heated  homes 
by  as  much  as  60  percent.  Work- 
ing with  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  the  Council 
recommended  programs  to  help 
utilities  garner  those  savings  in 
as  many  new  homes  in  their  ser- 
vice districts  as  possible. 

Bonneville's  program,  called 
Super  Good  Cents,  markets 
this  more  "centsable"  approach 
to  managing  utility  and  regional 
electrical  load  growth.  The  Coun- 
cil figures  that  if  enough  new 
homes  and  commercial  buildings 
are  made  to  be  as  efficient  as  is 
cost-effective,  the  Northwest  can 
stave  off  the  need  to  develop 
new  generating  resources  that 
cost  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
conserved  energy. 

That  reasoning  was  not  lost  on 
Puget  Power.  But  rather  than 
borrow  Bonneville's  Super  Good 
Cents  program,  Puget  met  with 
builders  and  others  in  the  hous- 
ing industry  and  developed  an 
alternative  program  to  achieve 
the  savings  of  the  model  stan- 
dards in  ways  tailored  to  that 
community. 

A  by-product  of  these  meetings 
was  Puget's  development  with  a 
local  window  manufacturer  of 
efficient  windows  that  incorpo- 
rate controllable  vents.  These 
vents  improve  indoor  air  quality 


Puget  wants  these 
homes  to  be 
quieter,  cleaner, 
brighter,  more 
comfortable,  and 
with  lower  energy 
costs  than  anj^hing 
else  on  the  market. 


in  houses  without  the  necessity 
of  cutting  additional  vents  in  the 
structure's  walls. 

The  Puget  program  is  designed 
to  be  in  effect  until  Washington's 
state  building  codes  match  the 
energy  savings  of  the  Council's 
standards.  Currently  the  state  is 
closer  than  any  other  Northwest 
state,  but  Puget's  program  is  a 
challenge  to  move  the  codes  all 
the  way  to  super  efficiency. 

Bonneville  encourages  super 
efficient  new  construction  by 
providing  marketing  and  techni- 
cal assistance  to  participating 
utilities  and  building  profession- 
als and  by  offering  financial  pay- 
ments for  each  electrically 
heated  housing  unit  that  meets 
the  model  conservation  stan- 
dards. Puget  matches  Bon- 
neville's payments  to  a  total  of 
$1,000  for  each  home  or  $1,000 
for  the  first  unit  of  a  multifamily 
building  and  $250  for  each  addi- 
tional unit. 

Puget  estimates  that  its  expen- 
ditures for  the  Comfort  Plus  pro- 
gram, roughly  $2.5  million  in 
1988  (half  of  which  is  reimbursed 
by  Bonneville)  for  2,800  housing 
units,  will  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  benefits  of  the  program. 

Puget  provides  partial  incen- 
tives to  builders  who  only  go  part 
of  the  way  to  the  model  stan- 
dards. "Some  of  our  builders  had 
problems  with  Bonneville's  'all- 
or-nothing'  approach,"  explains 
Hoff  So  Puget,  concerned  that 
not  enough  builders  would  par- 
ticipate in  too  rigid  a  program, 
offered  them  the  opportunity  to 
take  less  than  the  whole  pack- 
age. "But  almost  all  the  buildings 


so  far  have  gone  the  whole  dis- 
tance to  the  model  standards,"  he 
adds,  and  the  utility  is  seeing 
more  super  efficient  electrically 
heated  homes  built  than  it  antici- 
pated. 

Movement  toward  efficiency 
on  Puget's  part  is  critical  to 
regionwide  acceptance  of  more 
efficient  building codes-the 
Council's  ultimate  conservation 
goal  -  because  more  than  a  third 
of  the  region's  new  construction 
over  the  last  four  years  occurred 
in  the  Puget  Power  service  area. 
Conservation  in  Puget's  service 
area  translates  into  considerable 
energy  savings,  more  predictable 
future  electrical  requirements, 
and  tempered  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions in  electrical  use  for  Puget 
and  the  region  as  a  whole. 

But,  clearly,  the  big  winner  in 
Puget's  program  is  the  new 
homebuyer  living  in  a  Comfort 
Plus  home.  Puget  wants  these 
homes  to  be  "quieter,  cleaner, 
brighter,  more  comfortable,  and 
with  lower  energy  costs  than 
anything  else  on  the  market," 
according  to  its  marketing  mate- 
rial. Puget's  homes  will  use  about 
half  the  electricity  that  electri- 
cally heated  homes  built  to  cur- 
rent state  codes  require.  And  the 
utility  expects  few  complaints 
from  Comfort  Plus  home  owners 
because  their  bills  will  be  lower, 
and  all  of  the  home's  energy 
components  are  covered  by  a 
Comfort  Plus  warranty. 

In  1987,  Puget  completed  the 
first  step  in  its  ongoing  Demand 
and  Resource  Evaluation  (DARE) 
project.  The  project  relies  on  a 
public  review  and  comment  pro- 
cess to  help  the  utility  expand  its 
view  of  which  resources  could 
be  counted  on  to  meet  future 
power  needs  at  the  least  possible 
cost.  In  response  to  the  report 
and  the  comment  it  received, 
Puget  has  kicked  off  what  it  con- 
siders to  be  "one  of  the  most 
aggressive  energy  efficiency  and 
weatherization  programs  in  the 
country."  Comfort  Plus  is  the 
headliner  in  that  list  of  programs.  | 
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SHORTS 


The  town  of  Cathlamet,  Washington,  was  honored 
for  its  leadership  in  achieving  energy  efficiency  by 

the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council  and  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration.  Cathlamet  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  promoting  the  Council's  model  conserva- 
tion standards  for  new  electrically  heated  housing. 
The  city  adopted  the  standards  into  its  building  codes 
in  1986. 

Portland  General  Electric  is  offering  a  money-back 
guarantee  to  owners  of  the  utility's  "Good  Cents" 
homes,  if  they  cost  more  to  heat  than  is  advertised. 

The  Oregon  utility  confident  that  its  super  energy- 
efficient  homes  will  require  only  $270  a  year  to  heat 
(for  homes  that  are  less  than  1,500  square  feet—  larger 
homes  have  higher  heating  bills),  promises  to  pay  the 
excess  fuel  bills  back  to  the  homeowner.  The  homes 
are  designed  to  meet  the  Council's  model  conservation 
standards  for  efficiency  and  they  have  been 
demonstrated  to  cost  from  30  to  50  percent  less  to 
heat  than  homes  built  to  Oregon's  current  building 
codes.  The  pay-back  program  only  applies  to  homes 
heated  with  heat  pumps  or  zonal  electric  heating  sys- 
tems. (For  more  information,  contact:  Michael  Tevlin, 
Portland  General  Electric  Company  121  S.W.  Salmon 
Street,  Portland,  Oregon  97204,  503-220-4534.) 

Spring  Chinook  returned  this  year  to  the  Umatilla 
River  Basin  in  northeastern  Oregon  for  the  first  time 
in  60  years,  say  representatives  of  the  Columbia  River 
Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission.  The  chinook  are  the  first 
adult  returns  from  young  chinook  released  into  head- 
water tributaries  of  the  river  two  years  ago  by  the 
Umatilla  Tribe  and  the  Oregon  Department  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife.  The  tribe  has  been  trying  to  recover  these 
runs  as  part  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Program. 

U.S.  energy  consumers  could  save  more  than  $15 
billion  over  the  next  25  years  using  new  energy- 
efficient  fluorescent  light  fixtures  called  for  in  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  this  spring.  The  bill  would  require 
new  fluorescent  light  balasts  — the  part  of  the  unit  that 
ignites  the  bulb  — to  meet  strict  energy-efficient  stan- 
dards comparable  to  those  adopted  in  California,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Florida  and  Massachusetts.  A  major 
advantage  of  the  legislation  would  be  manufacturers 
only  having  to  produce  one  standard  of  fixture  nation- 
wide. (For  more  information,  contact:  Jim  Spellman, 
Colorado  Senator  Tim  Wirth's  office,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510,  202-224-5852.) 


Action  on  Protected  Areas 
Designations 

In  April,  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
released  for  public  comment  a  proposal  that  would 
protect  roughly  43,000  miles  of  Northwest  streams 
from  future  hydroelectric  development.  The  streams 
contain  critical  habitat  for  salmon  and  steelhead,  resi- 
dent (non-seagoing)  fish  and  other  wildlife,  and  new 
hydropower  projects  could  cause  irreparable  harm  to 
this  habitat. 

The  Council  published  a  list  of  these  stream  reaches 
and  a  draft  of  the  proposal  in  October  1987.  More  than 
400  individuals  and  groups  commented  on  this  early 
draft.  These  comments  have  been  considered  in 
developing  the  proposal  that  was  released  in  April. 

The  Council  held  public  hearings  on  the  proposal 
in  each  of  the  four  Northwest  states  (Idaho,  Montana, 
Oregon  and  Washington)  in  May  and  June.  Additional 
public  comment  in  writing  was  taken  through  July  8, 
1988.  The  Council  is  expected  to  take  final  action  on 
the  proposal,  which  would  result  in  amendments  to 
both  the  Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Pro- 
gram and  the  Northwest  Power  Plan,  at  its  August 
Council  meeting  in  Kalispell,  Montana. 
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August  10-11  —  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council  meeting  at 
Cavanaugh's  Motor  Inn  in 
Kalispell,  Montana. 

September  26-29  - "  Northwest 
Energy  Connections  '88,"  at  the 
Sea  Tac  Red  Lion  in  Seattle, 
Washington.  Sponsored  by  Puget 
Power,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration.  For  more  informa- 
tion: TLA  Marketing  Services, 
10020A  Mam  Street,  MS443, 
Bellevue,  Washington  98004, 
206-455-9917. 

September  14-15  -  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council  meeting 
at  the  Owyhee  Plaza  Hotel  in 
Boise,  Idaho. 

October  1  -  "Sustainable  Energy: 
From  Possibility  to  Reality,"at  the 
Greenwood  Inn  in  Beaverton, 
Oregon,  Sponsored  by  the  Solar 
Energy  Association  of  Oregon.  For 
information:  Solar  Energy  Associa- 
tion of  Oregon,  2637  S.W.  Water 
Avenue,  Portland,  Oregon  97201, 
503-224-7867 


CALENDAR 


October  12-13  —  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council  meeting  in 
Missoula,  Montana. 

October  24-27  —  Fisheries  Bio- 
engineering  Symposium  at  the 
Columbia  River  Red  Lion  in  Port- 
land, Oregon.  Sponsored  by  the 
American  Fisheries  Society.  Co- 
sponsored  by  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council.  For  more 
information:  Victor  Kaczynski, 
CHjM  Hill,  503-224-9190. 

November  8-9  -  Energy  EXPO  '88, 
a  trade  show  and  conference  for 
gas  and  electric  energy  conserva- 
tion for  commercial  and  industrial 
uses,  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
For  more  information:  Kevin  S. 
Anderson,  Energy  EXPO  '88, 
ANCO,  Public  Service  Building, 
231  W.  Michigan,  Room  226, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201, 
414-221-4801. 


November  18-19  -  "Celebrate 
America's  Rivers,"  a  national  con- 
ference in  honor  of  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  national  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  For  more 
information:  Suzanne Wilkins, 
Kevin  Coyle,  or  Ken  Olson,  Ameri- 
can Rivers,  202-547-6900. 

November  29-December  3  — 
"  Housing  for  the  90s"  at  the 
Sheraton  Tacoma  Hotel,  Tacoma, 
Washington.  Sponsored  by  the 
Energy  Business  Association.  For 
more  information :  Patricia  Ander- 
son, Energy  Business  Association, 
420  Maritime  Building,  911  West- 
ern Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington 
98104,  206-622-7171. 

A  more  detailed  calendar  of 
Council  committee  meetings  and 
consultations  is  carried  each 
month  in  Update!  See  order  form 
on  back  cover. 

Compiled  by  Ruth  L.  Curtis 
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Telephone:  208-334-2956 
Council  Mennbers: 
James  Goller 
Robert  Saxvik 

Montana 

Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
Capitol  Station 
Helena.  Montana  59620 
Telephone  406-444-3952 
Council  Members 
Morris  Brusett,  chairman 
George  Turman 


Oregon 

Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
1400  S  W  Fifth  Avenue 
Portland,  Oregon  97201 
Telephone  503-229-5171 
Council  Member; 
Robert  Duncan,  retiring 
Ted  E  Hallocl^,  pending  legislative 
approval 

Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
3090  Pigeon  Hollow  Road  South 
Salem,  Oregon  97302 
Telephone:  503-364-8926 
Council  Member: 
Norma  Paulus 


Washington 

Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
Washington  State  Energy  Office 
809  Leg  ion  Way,  S,E 
Olympia,  Washington  98504 
Telephone:  206-586-8067 
Council  Member 
R.  Ted  Bottiger 

Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 

Anderson  Hall  #34-36 

North  Ninth  and  Elm  Streets 

PO  BoxB 

Cheney,  Washington  99004 

Telephone  509-359-7352 

Council  Member 

Tom  Trulove.  vice  chairman 


Central  Office 

Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
851  SW  Sixth,  Suite  1100 
Portland,  Oregon  97204 

Telephone  503-222-5161 
Toll  Free  1-800-222-3355 
( 1  -800-452-2324  in  Oregon) 
Executive  Director  Edward  Sheets 
Information  Director  Dulcy  Mahar 
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Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  following  publications  of  the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council.  (Note:  not  all  publications  are  available  immediately,  but  they  will  be  sent  to 
you  as  soon  as  possible.) 

Publications 

n  1987  Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program 
D  1986  Northwest  Power  Plan 

n  (88-9)  Proposed  Amendment  Regarding  Protected  Areas 
n  (88-18)  Analysis  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Study  of  t\/lainstem  Bypass  Facilities 
D  (88-19)  Supplementation  Research  Proposed  Five-Year  Work  Plan 
Papers  Regarding  the  Technical  Update  to  the  1986  Power  Plan 
D  (88-2)  Plans  for  a  Technical  Update  to  the  1986  Power  Plan 
n  (88-13)  Conservation  Resources  for  the  1988  Power  Plan  Update 
n  (88-14)  Cost  and  Availability  of  New  Generating  Resources 
n  (88-15)  Revised  Draft:  Economic,  Demographic  and  Fuel  Price  Assumptions 
D  (88-16)  Revised  Draft  Forecast:  Demand  for  Electricity  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
n  (88-17)  The  Role  for  Conservation  in  Least-Cost  Planning 
n  Western  Electricity  Study  briefing  papers: 

•  (87-3)  Western  System  Overview 

•  (87-4)  Electricity  Use  in  the  Western  U.S.  and  Canada 

•  (87-7)  Existing  Generating  Resources  (draft) 

•  (87-13)  Future  Resources  (draft) 

•  (87-14)  Interregional  Transactions 

•  (88-3)  Load/Resource  Balances  (draft) 

Mailing  Lists 

Please  add  my  name  to  the  mailing  lists  for  the  following  newsletters.  (Note:  do  not 
check  if  you  already  are  receiving  them.) 

D  Northwest  Energy  News  (this  bimonthly  magazine) 

n  Update!  (monthly  public  involvement  newsletter  that  contains  the  Council  meeting 
agenda  and  a  more  detailed  publications  list) 

Name 


Organization. 
Street 


C  ity/State/Zi  p 

(Or  call  Judy  Allender  at  the  Council's  central  office,  503-222-5161,  toll  free  1-800- 
222-3355  in  Idaho,  fvlontana  and  Washington,  or  1-800-452-2324  in  Oregon.) 
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New  Generation 
Generation 


New  teclinologies  could 
give  a  6,500-megawan  jolt 
to  tlie  Nortliwest's  energy 
fiiaire. 
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Beyond 
Reach 


Council  moves  to  protect 
prime  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat. 
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Interview: 
Sharon  Nelson 


Washington  Utilities  and 
Transportation 
Commission  chief 
discusses  power  planning 
priorities. 


Editor's  Notes 

In  some  ways,  this  is  a  special  issue  of  Energy  News.  It  was  not  intended.  It 
just  happened  that  over  tlie  past  few  months,  tlie  Council  has  heard  some 
particularly  provocative  and  eloquent  public  comment.  We  wanted  to  share 
some  of  it  witli  our  readers.  Find  it  beginning  on  pages  7  and  21. 

This  issue  is  also  special  because  it  introduces  Gordon  Lee,  our  new  writ- 
er, stolen  away  from  \he  Piiget  Sound  Business  Joiim^il. 

And  finally,  witli  tliis  issue  we  say  goodbye  tt)  onr  Idalio  contributor,  Betli 
Heinrich,  who  has  left  tlie  Idalio  Council  office  for  new  career  oppor- 
tunities. 

Between  tliis  and  our  next  issue,  all  Energy  News  readers  will  be  sent 
our  1988  Annual  Repon  to  Congress.  We've  had  an  exciting  year.  Read  all 
about  it. 

Cover  illustration  is  by  Joan  Barbour 
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shrinking  wildlife  habitat: 
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Frank  appraisals  of  five 
vears'  focus  on  fish. 
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Generation 


by  Gordon  Lee 

New  technologies 
could  give  a  6,500- 
megawatt  jolt  to  the 
Northwest's  energy 
future. 


Tlie  Nortliwest  could  obtain  as 
much  as  t),500  megav,atts  from 
new  technologies  and  consenation 
b\-  tlie  year  2005,  a  Nortliwest  Pov\er 
i^ianning  Council  stiiff  analysis 
predicts. 

Under  certain  demiuid  .uid  price 
conditions,  that  electricitv— ent)ugh 
to  power  seven  cities  the  size  of 


Seattle  —  could  suj^i^K-  nearly  a  qtiar- 
ter  of  die  region's  energ\'  needs  by 
that  year  Demand  for  energ\-  in  the 
Nortiiwest  could  hit  2b,l  01  mega- 
watts in  2005,  up  from  14,593  mega- 
waas  in  1983.  according  to  die  Coun- 
cil's high-grow  til  forecast  for  electric- 
it\'  consumption. 
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Those  estimates  come  from  the 
Lipckue  —  still  in  draft  form  —  of  tlie 
1986  Northwest  Power  Plan  that  the 
Council  h;is  undertaken  this  \ear  In 
its  re\-ision  of  die  technical  anah'sis 
of  the  power  plan,  the  Council 
increasingl}-  is  looking  to  new 
teclinologies  and  consen-ation 
meiisures  iis  -ways  tlie  region  can 
meet  growing  demands  for  electric- 
it}"  fR)m  residential,  commercial 
iind  industrid  customers.  Such  steps 
^ill  allov.'  tlie  Nortliwest  to  obtain 
poic\-er  witliout  ha\'ing  to  build  costly- 
coal-fired  elearic  plants  or  buy 
expensi\'e  po^-er  from  otiier 
regions. 

Tliose  steps  include  new  conser- 
\-ation  meiisures,  imprc:i\-ed  metliods 
of  transmitting  and  distributing  elec- 
tricity, better  regulation  of  the 
\-oluige  utilities  send  doun  their 
lines  and  new  technologies  tliat 
iillow  pcwer  to  be  produced  more 
efficiently  from  natural  gas-driven 
turbines  or  as  a  by-produa  of  other 
industrial  processes. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  die  Council 
has  tried  to  identify  new  sources 
of  energy  for  the  region.  More  dian 
two  years  ago,  die  Council  cataloged 
a  u"ide  array  of  potential  resources 
for  the  region  in  its  1986  Power 
Plan.  Since  dien,  howe\-er,  the 
economics  of  the  energy-  industry 
have  changed  dramatically— oil  and 
gas  prices  ha\'e  plummeted,  coal 
prices  ha\'e  flattened  and  some  alter- 
native energy  sources — such  as 
wind  generation  —  ha\'e  lost  some 
of  dieir  economic  luster 

Advances  in  energy  technolog}' 
also  have  made  several  generating 
resources  more  attractive  toda\'  di^m 
two  years  ago.  The  industry's  under- 
standing of  transmission  and  distri- 
bution teclinolog}-  has  improved 
since  1986.  So,  too,  has  the  under- 
standing of  the  ability'  of  utilities  to 
control  die  \'oltage  diey  send  to 
customers.  Technologies  that  allow 
utilities  to  produce  elearicity  from 
gas-fired  airbines  have  impro\ed,  its 
have  those  diat  enable  industries  to 
generate  po^er  from  cogeneration 
pkint-s. 

CK'er  the  next  few  months,  the 
Council  ^ill  exiimine  how  these 
teclinological  ad\ances  will  change 


die  region's  resource  portfolio.  The 
portfolio  is  a  schedule  diat  shov.s 
what  new  resources  the  Council 
belie\-es  utilities  should  bring  on 
line  and  uhen.  Its  estimate  of  the 
most  cost-effective  resources  for  die 
Nordiwest  take  top  billing  in  die 
portfolio.  Here's  a  rundov,ii  of 
major  improvements  o\"er  the  past 
t^o  \ears  that  could  have  die  biggest 
impact  on  the  Council's  portfolio 
and  its  20-year  picaire  of  the 
region's  energ\'  niLx. 


The  drop  in  natural 
gas  prices  over  the 
past  two  years  has 
made  cogeneration  a 
more  affordable 
option  for  many 
smaller  businesses. 


Transmission  and 

distribution 

improvements 

Because  of  old  and  inefficient 
equipment,  the  Council  estimates 
diat  about  -.5  percent  of  die  elearic- 
ity- sent  on  power  lines  in  die  Nordi- 
west disappears  during  transmis- 
sion. That  represents  some  1,300 
megawatts  of  lost  energy  during  the 
1988-89  operating  year. 

Howe\-er,  the  region's  utilities 
and  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tratitm  might  be  able  to  recapaire  as 
much  as  355  megau-atts  of  diose 
losses  by  using  more  efficient  trans- 
formers, conduaors,  po-^-er  lines 
and  odier  ne^^-  equipment,  accord- 
ing to  analysts  at  the  Council.  That 
much  power  could  be  recapaired  at 
a  cost  of  5  cents  per  kilov.-att-liour 
or  less,  wliich  is  the  cost  of  building 
a  medium-sized  coal-fired  electric 
pkmt.  ( Because  of  die  West's  large, 
relati\ely  inexpensi\-e  supply  of 
coal,  diese  diermal  electric  plants 
are  the  bencliniark  against  ^-hich 
the  Council  judges  otlier  new 
resources  to  test  cost-effeaiveness. ) 

"Tliis  is  a  much  larger  resource 
than  ^-e  diought  t^-o  years  ago;'  said 
Jeff  King,  senior  resource  analyst  at 
die  Council.  "Lots  of  these  savings 
are  available  at  fairly  low  cost. 
They're  very-  attractive." 

Based  on  a  recent  Bonneville 
study,  die  Council  re\-ised  its  esti- 
mate of  die  amount  of  savings  diat 
might  come  from  improvement  of 
con\-entional,  pro\-en  transmission 
and  distribution  equipment. 

That  study  completed  in  1987, 
also  spotlighted  several  technologi- 
cal advancements  diat  weren't 
included  in  the  Council's  estimate 
of  power  diat  potentially-  could  be 
recaptured.  Ne-sv-  meuils  could  go 
into  transformers,  the  devices  that 
change  die  high  voltage  needed  to 
send  electricity-  over  long  distances 
into  lower  voltage  current  used  by- 
customers.  Bonneville  officials  said. 
Insulators,  die  glass  cylinders  diat 
keep  high  voltage  wires  from  being 
grounded  by-  power  poles  and 
towers,  could  be  enku-ged  iuid  made 
from  new  ceramics. 
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Steps  to  recapaire  po^^■er  lost 
Liunng  transmission  luid  distribution 
are  attractive  because  they  are 
clieaper  tlian  most  other  efhciena' 
meitsures  axailable  to  utilities.  King 
Siiid.  Nearh-  two-thirds  of  the 
savings  —  23"  megawatts —uoiild 
cost  2  cents  per  kilowatt  c^r  less,  he 
estimated. 

In  addition,  unlike  otlier  effi- 
cieno'  mo\es  tliat  end  up  cutting 
customer  demand  for  kilowatts, 
tninsmission  imd  distribution 
impro\  ements  don't  squeeze 
utilities'  rex^enues.  Ratlier.  die  steps 
cut  tlie  ivnount  of  poNxer  utilities 
need  to  bu\'  or  produce,  which 
means  tliat  tlieir  profit  margins 
should  impro\-e. 

.\kxst  of  tJie  steps  wouldn't  dismpt 
normal  utilir\"  operations  because 
they  could  be  accomplished  as  part 
t^f  normal  maintenance  prcx'edures. 
However,  if  tliey're  not  put  intci 
utilities"  maintenance  schedules,  tlie 
measures  represent  a  lost  opportu- 
nit\'  tlie\'  wont  be  able  to  exploit 
until  crews  return  to  tliose  lines. 

Conservation 
voltage  regulation 

Council  :\nal\-sts  figure  that 
utilities  in  tlie  region  could  sa\-e 
some  200  megawatts  by  bener  reg- 
ulating the  \oltage  that  customers 
recei\e. 

Most  appliances  and  other  electri- 
cs equipment  in  tlie  United  Suites 
iire  rated  at  120  \olts  or  220  \olts 
and  work  best  when  they  receive 
close  to.  or  slightl\-  less  than,  that 
le\el  of  power.  They  lose  efficienc"\- 
when  they  get  too  much  juice. 

But,  because  of  losses  tliat  occur 
as  elearicit}'  moves  over  long  dis- 
tances, utilities  have  traditionally 
been  unable  to  supply  all  customers 
with  a  constant  level  of  \oltage. 
Some  utilities  have  had  to  turn  up 
the  dial  on  tlieir  \oltage  regulation 
equipment  so  tliat  tlieir  most  distiuit 
cTJStomers  can  recei%'e  at  least  114 
volts,  tlie  minimum  national  stan- 
d:ird  for  a  120-\xjlt  circuit.  .As  a  result, 
customers  located  close  to  trans- 
formers sometimes  receive  as  much 
as  126  volts,  while  other  caistomers' 
\oltage  drops  in  proportion  to  their 
distance  do\Mi  the  line. 


Coal  gasification 
means  that  utilities 
might  be  able  to 
switch  between 
natural  gas  and 
synthetic,  coal- 
derived  gas  to 
produce  electricity. 


Howev'er,  recent  impro\enients 
in  \'oltage  regulation  equip- 
ment mean  that  less  voltage  might 
be  lost  along  power  lines.  Tliat  \\\\\ 
allow  utilities  lo  lower  tJie  voltage 
the\-  send  from  transformers,  with 
die  result  that  appliances  vsill  oper- 
ate at  die  liwer,  more  efticient  end 
of  the  standiird  x'oltage  range. 


Compared  with  other  potential 
sources  of  power,  voltiige  regulation 
is  inexpensive,  King  said.  Most  of 
the  measures  can  be  undeitaken  in 
small  steps  and  dcjn't  require  much 
preparation.  More  than  75  percent 
of  diat  power  could  be  sa\'ed  at  1 
cent  a  kilowatt  cjr  less,  widi  half  of  it 
costing  no  more  than  0.5  cents  a 
kil(5wan. 

But  utilities  might  resist  some  of 
those  steps.  Customers  complain 
about  flickering  lights  and  television 
screens  whenever  dieir  voltage 
drops  too  low  and,  as  a  result,  might 
want  to  go  slow  on  any  voltage 
reduaion  effort.  Moreover,  b\' alleg- 
ing customers'  appliances  to  operate 
more  efhcienth'.  v<^ltage  reduai(~)n 
programs  will  eat  into  customer 
demand,  which  may  dampen 
utilities'  endiusiasni  for  the  steps. 

Cogeneration 

Cogeneratic:)n  —  die  simulumeous 
produaion  of  electricitv'  and  heat  — 
has  been  around  for  years.  Indus- 
tries have  produced  power  as  a  by- 
produa  of  dieir  ordinan*  operations 
or  have  captured  and  reused  heat 
from  generating  power  at  their  ov\ii 
small  facilities  for  nearly  a  centurv: 

Use  of  the  resource  in  the  United 
States  peaked  in  1950.  when  cogen- 
eration supplied  15  percent  of  the 
nation's  electricity  It  fell  after  that  as 
utilities  moved  to  larger,  more 
efticient  power  pkuits. 

But  Council  studies  suggest  that  it 
may  resurge.  dianks  to  ne^iv 
teclinologies  :uid  lower  natural  gas 
prices  that  have  emerged  during 
the  past  nvo  years. 

VCliere,  in  die  past,  cogeneration 
facilities  were  custom-built  for  large 
industrial  and  commercial  opera- 
tions, new  generation  equipment 
that  manufacmrers  have  introduced 
in  die  past  tv.o  years  is  nicxiulan 
King  said.  Mt)dular  constiaiciion 
lowers  the  cost  of  cogeneration 
equipment  and  allo\^•s  it  to  be 
adapted  easily  to  small  and  medium- 
sized  operations.  "Now,  there  are 
packaged,  otf-die-shelf  plants  diat 
are  as  small  as  65  kikwatts,"  he  said. 

In  addition,  die  drop  in  natural 
gas  prices  over  die  past  two  \ears 
has  made  cogeneration  a  more 
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affordable  option  for  many  smaller 
businesses,  King  added.  Since  die 
newest  cogeneration  facilities  are 
primarily  electric  generators  tliat 
am  on  naairal  giis,  any  energy  price 
drop  niiikes  tlie  resource  more 
economically  attractive  to 
businesses. 

Recent  Bonneville  saidies  esti- 
mate tliat  cogeneration  could  supply 
Noitliwest  utilities  witli  nearly  1,650 
megawatts  c:)f  energ\-  Tliat 's  more 
tlian  double  tlie  potential  output  of 
tlie  region's  790  megawatts  of  cogen- 
eration capacity  today  only  a  fraction 
of  which  is  sold  to  utilities.  Tliat 
additional  power  would  cost  5  cents 
a  kilowan-hour  or  less,  meaning 
tliat  it  would  be  competitive  witli 
the  price  of  new  coal-fired  generat- 
ing plants. 

Based  on  interest  in  cogeneration 
in  California  and  elsewhere,  that 
estimate  might  be  low.  But  ct^genera- 
tion  is  highly  cost-sensitive.  Even 
though  it  may  be  less  expensive 
tliaii  electricit}'  from  coal,  cogenera- 
tion doesn't  come  cheap.  Tlie  Bon- 
neville study  suggests  that  few  indus- 
tries could  iififord  to  sell  cogenerated 
power  for  less  than  2.5  cents  a 
kilowatt-hour  Most  of  the  region's 
potential  from  this  resource  wotild 
cost  more  tlian  tliat  to  develop, 
which  means  that  private  industries 
would  enter  into  cogeneration  pro- 
duction only  when  the\'  could  sell 
their  power  to  utilities  a  3  cents  to 
5  cents  a  kilowan-hour 

Combustion 
turbines 

while  die  region  historically 
hasn't  relied  to  a  great  extent  on 
naairal  gas  to  produce  electricity, 
lower  gas  prices  since  1986  and 
new  technologies  have  prompted 
die  Council  to  review  its  estimate  of 
die  role  gas-fired  simple-  and  coni- 
bined-c^'cle  combustion  airbines 
might  play  in  the  region. 

In  baiiic  terms,  combustion  air- 
bines  are  natural  gas-fired  jet 
engines  diat  drive  elearic 
generators.  Simple-cycle  units  ain 
turbines  directly,  while  combined- 
cycle  units  use  the  waste  heat  from 
an  initial  combustion  airbine  to  run 


a  second  steam  mrbine.  If  diey  aren't 
used  much,  siniple-c\'cle  turi:)iiies 
are  die  more  economical  of  die  v^'o 
teclinologies,  but  at  higher  levels  of 
use,  die  more  diermally  efficient 
combined-cycle  units  become  more 
cost-effective.  The  region  today  has 
about  1,190  megawatts  of  combus- 
titin-turbine  capacity,  mosdy  from 
simple-cycle  units. 

Tlie  draft  power  plan  update 
SLiggests  die  Nordiwest  might  be 
able  to  plug  into  as  much  as  1,000 
megawatts  of  electricity  produced 


by  simple-cycle  combustion  air- 
bines  and  2,000  from  combined- 
cycle  units.  Utilities  would  use  these 
airbines  principalK'  during  periods 
of  peak  demand  or  during  poor 
water  years  when  die  region's  hydro 
system  can't  handle  die  load.  Tliose 
units  —  which  are  expensive  to  mn 
full-time— would  lie  idle  during 
average  and  good  water  years. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  miuiufac- 
mrers  have  developed  more 
efficient  versions  of  bodi  turbines 
diLUi  diose  the  Council  considered 
in  1986.  Tliey  use  less  fuel  and  pro- 
duce more  power  than  older  mod- 
els, according  to  King. 

As  a  result,  the  Council  is  taking  a 
second  look  at  ct)nibustion  turbines' 
role  in  die  region.  But  while  die 
new  teclinology  looks  promising, 
die  resource's  weak  link  ma\'  be  die 
capacity  of  die  natural  gas  pipeline 
network  in  the  Northwest.  The  cur- 
rent system  may  not  be  suited  to 
deliver  large  volumes  of  gas  to  new 
combustion  turbines. 


In  addition,  die  resource  poses 
steep  environmental  challenges. 
Combustion  turbines  are  noisy  And 
dieir  use  of  natural  gas  —  one  by- 
product of  whose  combustion  is 
carbon  dioxide  —  may  add  to  deple- 
tion of  the  eardi's  ozone  layer  and 
to  global  warming  trends. 

Coal  gasification 

Over  the  past  two  years,  advance- 
ments in  diis  technology— which 
allows  utilities  to  squeeze  .syndietic 
gas  from  coal  —  lia\'e  prompted  die 
Council  to  consider  adding  it  to  die 
region's  resource  portfolio. 

Wliere  combustion  turbines  tradi- 
tionally have  relied  on  natural  gas 
;uid  ftiel  oil  as  dieir  energ\'  sources, 
coal  giisification  nieiuis  diat  utilities 
might  be  able  to  switch  between 
naairal  gas  and  syndietic,  coal- 
deri\'ed  gas  to  produce  electricity^ 
"The  teclinology  provides  ;ui  added 
layer  of  proteaion  in  times  of  an 
energy  squeeze,"  King  said.  "It  pro- 
vides fuel  flexibility f 

Gasification  is  attractive  to  utilities 
because  die  teclinology  can  be 
added  to  existing  combined-cycle 
units.  That  means  utilities  can  invest 
in  die  technology  in  suiges,  gov- 
erned by  electricity  deniLUid  and  die 
relative  costs  of  naairal  gas  and  coal. 

Gasification  also  allows  utilities 
to  use  coal  without  die  high  levels 
of  sulfer  dioxide  luid  odier  emis- 
sions they  have  had  to  contend  widi 
out  of  direct-fired  ctial  planLs.  Gasifi- 
cation extracts  syndietic  gas  as  coal 
is  burned  under  controlled,  low 
temperaaires,  which  results  in 
clCcUier  by-products.  "Gasification  is 
more  environmentally  sound  dian  a 
coal  plant,  which  tries  to  clean  up 
gas  going  out  die  stiick,"  King  said. 
"With  coal  gasification,  die  syndietic 
gcises  are  cleaned  prior  io  die  point 
of  combustion." 

A  combined-cycle  combustion 
unit  tied  to  a  coal  giisificatii mi  plant 
likely  would  be  iis  large  as  a 
medium-sized  coal-fired  electric 
plant,  he  said.  However  die  technol- 
ogy is  expensive:  giisification  units 
come  in  above  die  5  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour,  which  is  die  estimate 
for  die  cost  t)f  building  a  new  coal- 
fired  plant.  ■ 
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Beyond  Reach 


I 


Council  moves  to  protea  prime  fish  aiid  wildlife  habitnt. 


ii/  remember  when  the  great  and 
mighty  fish  returned  to  Idaho  in 
abundance.  And  I  am  ashamed  that  my 
government  and  industry  have  waited 
decades  to  begin  the  task  of  restoring 
the  destroyed  fish  runs  and  wildlife 
habitat  The  protected  area  amendment 
is  an  honorable  first  step  toward 
restoration  ff 


by  Rutii  L.  Curtis 

So  counseled  Rimdall  Morris,  rep- 
resenting his  children,  at  a  public 
hearing  in  Boise  on  a  sweeping 
proposal  to  protect  critical  fish  and 
wildlife  habiuit  in  the  Nortliwest. 

On  Atigust  10,  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council  adopted 
tliat  protected  areas  lunendment  to 
its  Cc:)lumbia  River  Basin  Fish  aiid 
Wildlife  Program  and  to  its  Nonh- 
west  Ptmer  Pkui.  The  imiendment  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  plans  to 
protect  fish  and  wildlife  in  the 
United  Stales,  It  designates  roughly 
44,000  miles  of  Nortliwest  rivers 


o 
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and  streams 

as  areas  tliat  should 

be  off  limit  for  future 

hydroelectric  de\'elop- 

ment  because  dams  could 

irreparably  harm  fish  and  wildlife 

populations  tliat  rely  on  tliat  habitat. 

Tlie  proteaed  reaches  include 
spa'^Miing  and  rearing  areas  and 
migratory  routes  for  fish,  plus 
habitat  for  important  or  endangered 
wildlife. 

The  proposal  was  charaaerized 
by  some  parties  as  a  "ban  on  dams," 
but  tlie  Council's  chairman,  Morris 
Brusett  of  Montana,  says  die  pro- 
posal will  help  developers.  "Our 
intent  is  to  focus  developers  on 
areas  where  they  can  safely  build 
projects.  The  areas  designated  for 
protection  represent  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  Nortliwest's  streams, 
less  tlian  20  percent.  By  knowing 
where  development  is  possible 
without  serious  environmental  con- 
sequences," he  added,  "tlie  Nortli- 
west  will  have  a  far  more  accurate 
assessment  of  what  its  hydropower 
potential  is,  which  will  help  signifi- 
cantly in  energ\'  planning." 

Six  years  ago,  tlie  Council  begiui 
the  process  that  resulted  in  tliis  deci- 
sion. More  tlian  two  years  were 
spent  gatliering  dam  to  produce  die 
list  of  areas  to  be  proteaed.  Tlie 
information  was  dien  used  to 


"Our  intent  is  to 
focus  developers  on 
areas  where  they  can 
safely  build  projects." 

develop  data  bases  for  anadromous 
(ocean-migrating )  fish,  resident 
(non-seagoing)  fish,  wildlife  and 
die  hydropower  potential  in  die 
region.  Material  was  gadiered  from 
several  sources  by  the  Council, 
working  with  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  die  four  Nordiwest 
states,  die  region's  Indian  tribes  and 
other  parties. 

At  a  hearing  in  Portland,  Liz  Fren- 
kel  of  the  Sierra  Club's  Northwest 
Regional  Conserx'ation  Committee 
commented,  "I'd  like  to  emphasize 
die  fact  —  and  diis  is  very  reassuring 
to  us  members  of  die  public  in  die 
Nordiv.-est  —  the  in\'enton-  process 
rose  from  die  states.  We  were 
involved  in  die  process ...  Tliis  -^as 
not  an  iron  corset  laid  on  from  high. 
It  came  up  from  the  stiites." 

This  April,  widi  die  preliminary 
work  done,  die  Council  \'oted  to 
officially  begin  formal  hearings  on 
die  proposal.  More  dian  a  dozen 
pubic  meetings  were  held  dirough- 
out  the  Northwest,  iind  comment 
was  taken  diroughjuly  8.  CX'er  2,000 
indi\'iduals  iind  orgiinizations  sub- 
mitted comments,  die  large  niajorit\' 
endorsing  die  protected  areas  pro- 
posal or  calling  for  even  more  strin- 
gent standards.  Commentors  raised 
many  issues  diat  were  addressed  in 
the  Council's  final  decision. 


Resolving  tlie  issues 

Several  issues  involved  die  ulti- 
mate scope  of  die  final  decision. 
Should  only  streams  within  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  be  designated 
for  protection  or  streams  dirough- 
out  die  entire  Nordiwest  including 
coastitl  watersheds?  Should  die 
stream  protection  extend  to  ri\er 
reaches  diat  have  recreational,  his- 
toric or  archaeological  significance? 

Tim'^'apato,  representing  die 
Columbia  Basin  Fish  ;ind 'Wildlife 
Audiorit}'  (composed  offish  and 
wildlife  agencies  and  Indian  tribes ) 
addressed  die  first  of  diese  con- 
cerns. "It  is  essential  diat  die  pro- 
tected areas  extend  outside  die 
Columbia  River  Basin,"  he  argued. 
"Odierv.ise,  development  will  be 
shifted  into  rivers  of  die  Puget 
Sound  and  coastal  areas.  Important 
rivers  for  anadromous  fish  produc- 
tion, such  as  the  Skagit,  Nooksack, 
Snohomish,  Hood  Canal  and  Rogue 
drainages,  will  be  diminished."  On 
die  other  hand,  Lynn  Davison,  u'idi 
die  Cit\-  of  Seattle,  expressed  con- 
cern over  "whedier  die  Council  has 
the  authority  to  designate  proteaed 
areas  outside  of  the  Columbia 
Basin." 

In  die  end,  die  Council  decided 
diat  areas  should  be  prtjtected  bodi 
in  and  out  of  die  basin.  Tlie  pro- 
tected areas  within  die  basin  were 
designated  under  die  audiorit}' 
gi\en  die  Council  in  die  sections  of 
die  Nordiwest  Power  Act  that  deal 
widi  die  fish  and  wildlife  program. 
Tlie  Council  designated  protected 
areas  outside  the  basin,  but  widiin 
the  Nordiwest  states,  under  diose  sec- 
tions dealing  ^idi  die  power  plan. 

Several  speakers  reasoned  diat 
streams  should  also  be  protected 
for  \'alues  be\'ond  just  fish  ;uid 
wildlife.  "Washington  Congressman 
Mike  Lown-  ad\'ised  diat  "odier 
potential  criteria  slioidd  include 
unique  ;uid  rare  plant  communities, 
iirchaeological  sites,  unique  geologi- 
cal feaaires,  historic  sites,  scenic 
\'alues  iind  recreational  \'alues. 
Tliese  criteria  ma\'  be  secondan,-  to 
ouLsuinding  fish  and  wildlife  habitiU 
\alues,  \'et  thev  are  obviously  rele- 
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\iint  to enviriMimental  tiualirs'  and 
clcscnv  axisidcration  in  tlic  evalua- 
tion process." 

Ivitlikvn  He;uner,  with  Recrea- 
tional Htiiiipment  Incoiporated, 
suggested  that,  "by  including  recrea- 
tion ;Ls  a  protected  area  definition, 
you  will  begixing  moiv  accurate 
direcTJon  to  utilities  and  hydro 
developers  as  to  where  tliey  can 
invest  in  development  successfully" 
On  die  other  hand,  some  commen- 
tors  wanted  a  narrower  approach. 
Sherl  Chapmiui  of  die  kkilio  VC'ater 
Users  Association  urged  the  Council 
"to  restrict  ;ui\-  pc^tential  ruleniiiking 
to  the  ;ire;us  of  luiadronious  fisheries 
onhf  Tlie  Ctouncil  decided  to  con- 
sider protecting  stre^un  reaches  for 
values  t)dier  dian  hsh  and  wildlife  if 
such  recommenckuions  :ire 
included  in  comprehensive  pkuis 
diat  may  be  developed  by  die  stiites 
cUid  Indiiui  tribes. 

As  written,  the  protected  areits 
proposal  applied  only  io  new  hydro- 
power  projects,  not  to  existing  ckinis. 
But  many  people  pointed  out  diat 
diis  needed  more  clarification.  Wliat 
if  a  diini  cwner  wants  to  add  hydro- 
power  facilities  to  an  existing  irriga- 
tion or  water  supply  diim?  At  what 
stage  is  a  project  considered  an 
"existing  project?"  If  it  has  been 
approved  but  not  built,  is  it  iin  exist- 
ing project? 

.^i  Wright,  widi  die  Pacific  Nordi- 
west  Utilities  Conference  Commit- 
tee, recommended  "some  kind  of  a 
grandfadiering'  process  to  m;ike 
sure  that  certain  projects  diat  have 
gone  through  a  substantial  prcKess 
and  have  yet  to  be  licensed ...  have 
adequate  provisions  of  going  to 
ctimpletion  . . .  There  are  some  of 
our  membership  that  have  invested 
considerable  amounts  of  money 
and  have  obuiined  a  considerable 
amount  of  consensus  with  the  fish 
and  wildlife  agencies  on  adequate 
mitigation.  Tliat  level  of  effcm  and 
commimient  t)f  resources  should 
have  some  protection." 


Bill  Finnegan  at  Piiget  Sound 
Power  anil  Light  caLitit)ned,  ' The 
Council  shoidd  clarify  die  language 
used  ,so  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
reinteipretation  in  die  future.  The 
exclusion  shc^uld  apply  to  hydro 
projects  diat  add  additional  genera- 
ti^)n  or  capacit)'  or  undert;ike  odier 
modification,  as  well  as  all  existing 
dams  or  stmctures  whether  or  not 
diey  currentK  have  generation 
facilities.  This  clarification  is  essen- 
tial to  avoid  future  attempts  to  limit 
die  exemptit)n." 

On  die  odier  h:uid,  Jiuie  For:iker- 
Thompson,  widi  die  Idalio  Conser- 
vation League,  said,  "We  wcuild  like 
to  point  out  that  adding  turbines  to 
existing  non-power  dams  or  to  exist- 
ing liyda)power  facilities  can  residt 
in  furdier  severe  impaa  to  migra- 
tory fish,  as  well  iis  to  the  entire 
watershed  :uid  ecosystem.  And  we 
would  like  die  Council  to  include 
die  prohibition  of  additions  of  new 
electric  generators  to  existing  dams 
in  die  protected  areas  ..." 

Tlie  Cc:)uncil  finally  decided  diat 
die  protected  areits  policy  should 
not  apply  to  existing  dams,  die 
relicensing  of  existing  dams,  mc^difi- 
cations  to  existing  dams,  or  die  ackli- 
tion  of  h\-dropower  generation 
facilities  to  dams  diat  do  not  cur- 
rend\'  have  hydropower  facilities.  As 
to  projects  not  yet  built  but  in  die 


The  protected 
reaches  include 
spawning  and  rearing 
areas  and  migratory 
routes  for  fish,  plus 
habitat  for  important 
or  endangered 
wildlife. 


Fetleral  Fnergv-  Regiilaton-  Commis- 
.sion's  licensing  process,  die  Council 
recognized  that  "in  many  cases  the 
apjilicant  has  made  substantial 
investments  and  has  completed,  or 
nearly  completed,  agreements  widi 
ail  interested  parties,  including  state 
ti.sh  and  v\  ildlife  agencies.  The  Coun- 
cil recognizes  diat  the  Commission 
may  be  obligated  to  complete  its 
processes  on  die.se  applications,  but 
expects  where  possible  that  die 
protected  areas  designations  will  be 
uiken  into  account  tt)  die  fullest 
extent  practicable" 

The  Council  also  adopted  a  pro- 
cess for  reviewing  liydR)power  proj- 
ects that  could  provide  exceptional 
benefits  for  fish  or  wildlife.  (For 
example,  a  project  diat  created 
upstream  water  storage  could 
improve  flows  for  im  entire  stream. ) 
Tlirough  diis  process,  diese  excep- 
tional projects  could  be  built  in 
protected  areas. 

How  die  proposal  would  deal 
widi  wildlife  wits  also  iin  area  of 
concern.  The  Council  had  proposed 
diat,  in  areas  where  wildlife  or  hatch- 
ery-reared resident  fish  are  present, 
no  hydropower  development 
should  occur  diat  would  result  in  a 
net  loss  of  such  fish  ;uid  wildlife. 

Many  people  felt,  ;is  did  die  Mon- 
tana Depaitment  of  Fish,  Wildlife 
;ind  Parks' Jim  Flyiin,  diat,  "We  do 
not  agree  widi  die  Council's  recom- 
mendations for  wildlife. 
We  do  not  agree  widi  die 
assumption  diat  impacts  to 
wildlife  can  be  mitigated 
more  readily  dian  impacts  to 
fish.  Nor  do  we  feel  diat  die 
proposed  'no-net-loss'  wildlife 
stiuicktrd  is  consistent  with  the 
•puiposeofpro- 
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tected  areas.  A  no-net-loss  standard 
would  not  pro\'ide  clear  signals  to 
potential  developers  or  to  the  Fed- 
eral Energ\-  Regnlaton-  Commission 
on  tlie  impoitiuice  of  uildlife 
resources.  It  leaves  die  door  open 
to  disputes  arising  from  different 
interpretations  of  impacts." 

Tlie  Council  agreed  tliat  hydro- 
power  development  also  poses  sub- 
stimtial  risks  for  wildlife  and  tliat 
danis  should  not  be  built  on  impor- 
tant wildlife  habitxtt.  ConsequentK; 
tlie  Council  ab:indoned  tlie  no-net- 
loss  standard. 

In  addition,  tlie  category'  of  hatch- 
ery-reared (e.g.,  non-uild )  resident 
fish  areas  ^^•as  eliminated  because 
tlie  record  indicated  tliat  tliese  are;ts 
contained  wild  species  and  were 
already  covered  by  die  protected 
area  designation. 

Beyond  policy  calls,  there  were 
technical  details  in  die  proposal  that 
needed  to  be  worked  dirough.  Se\- 
eral  commentors  pointed  out  errors 
in  die  lists  of  streams  proposed  for 
protection,  and  Council  staff  cor- 
rected die  lists.  But  die  process  for 
adding  or  deleting  reaches  from  die 
list  after  die  proposal  was  adopted 
concerned  other  speakers.  Tlie 
Council  had  included  in  die  pro- 
posal lui  expedited  ;imendnient 
process  for  removing  areas  from 
die  list  if  they  were  erroneously 
included.  Many  commentors  agreed 
with  Larry  Murante  from  Seatde 
who  asked  that  die  Council  "use  die 
same  expedited  review  process  for 
additions  as  well  as  deletions." 

In  die  final  decision,  die  Council 
agreed  and  adopted  a  process  to 
treat  additions  and  deletions  in  die 
same  way  Proposed  changes  ^ill  be 
referred  to  die  appropriate  st:ite  fish 
and  wildlife  agency  for  review  and 
comment.  They  will  dien  be  consi- 
dered by  die  Council  on  a  regidar 
amendment  schedule.  If  a  proposal 
requires  faster  action,  die  Council 
may  initiate  a  special  luiiendment 
process. 


The  effects  of 
protected  areas 
designations 

Tlie  protected  areas  designation 
formally  amends  die  Council's 
Columbia  Ri\er  Basin  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Program  iuid  Nordiwest 
Consenation  and  Electric  Power 
Plan,  and  it  is  dirough  diese  vehicles 
diat  its  influence  will  be  felt. 

VCliile  die  Council  does  not 
license  hydroelectric  dexelopment, 
die  Noitliwest  Po\^'er  Act  requires 
die  Federal  Energy-  Regidatory  Com- 
mission, which  licenses  non-federal 
hydroelectric  projects,  tc~)  take  die 
Council's  fish  and  wildlife  prognuii 
( now  including  die  proteaed  are;ts 
designations )  into  account  "to  die 
fullest  extent  practicable"  in  its  deci- 
sions on  licensing  projects  widiin 
die  Columbia  River  Basin. 

"Boldly  make  history. 
It  is  late,  but  perhaps 
not  too  late;  if  we  act 
now" 

Don  Clarke,  speaking  for  die  com- 
mission, testified  diat  die  proposal 
"will  provide  significant  assistance 
to  die  commission  in  carrying  out 
its  ct)niprehensive  planning  obliga- 
tions under  the  current  law ...  die 
protected  area  proposal  could  sig- 
nificiuitly  iififect  die  commission's 
licensing  decisions."  In  addition,  die 
Nordiwest  Power  Act  obligates  die 
Boiuieville  Power  Administration  to 
act  in  "a  manner  consistent"  widi 
die  Council's  fish  and  wildlife 
measures. 

Outside  the  basin,  die  protected 
area's  influence  will  be  felt  dirough 
die  Council's  power  pkin.  The  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
considers  die  Council's  power  plan 
in  decisions  for  projects  dirougln  lut 
the  Nordiwest.  The  designations 
will  also  guide  Bonneville's  resource 
acquisitions  diroughout  die  region. 
As  part  of  the  decision,  die  Council 


called  for  Bonneville  to  refrain  from 
acquiring  hydn^power  from  pa)- 
posed  or  new  projects  in  protected 
areas.  The  Council  found  Bonne- 
\illes  policy  of  relying  on  protected 
areas  inside  the  basin  to  limit  access 
to  its  intenie  is  consistent  with  die 
Council's  fish  :uid  w  ildlife  program 
and  its  power  plan.  (The  intertie  is 
die  transmission  system  over  uiiich 
power  is  moved  to  California. )  The 
Council  also  recommended  diat 
Bonne\'ille  deny  access  to  projects 
in  protected  areas  located  outside 
the  Columbia  Basin. 

During  die  public  comment 
period,  die  Council  heard  much 
eloquent  testimony  abL:)ut  die  prop- 
osal. One  of  die  most  aniculate  was 
Brian  Goller,  an  Idaho  citizen. 

"Tlje  Northu  'est  Pou  'er  Plann  ing 
Council's  protected  areas  proposal 
is  a  first  step  in  dei  'eloping,  as  a 
society,  a  land  ethic.  The  congres- 
sional directive  to  the  Council  to 
protect,  mitigate  and  enhance  fish 
and  wildlife  has  historic  implica- 
tions, in  terms  of  developing  that 
ethic.  Tfjis  is  a  recognition  of  the 
land  commtinit}',  and  it  gives 
status  to  wildlife  as  constituents 
of  that  communit}'.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  living  up  to  our 
obligations  to  the  natural 
environment 

I  urge  the  Council  to  be  broad 
and  inclusive,  resist  those  who 
advocate  natrow  intetpretations. 
T/je  Columbia  River  system  is  very 
much  an  interconnected  system. 
Boldly  make  history.  It  is  late, 
but  perhaps  not  too  late; 
if  we  act  now."  W 
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Dulcy  Mahar  Interview  with 


Sharon  Nelson 


Washington  Utilities  and  Transportation  Commission  chief 
discusses  power  planning  priorities. 


Sharon  Nelson  sits  at  the  helm  of  the  region's  largest 
public  utility  commission,  the  Washington  Utilities 
and  Transportation  Commission  or  UTC.  That  she     , 
has  made  her  mark  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
she  has  recently  been  elected  president  of  the 
western  region  as  well  as  a  vice  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners. 

Washington's  electricity  and  gas  com- 
panies, telephone  companies  and  the 
transportation  industry  all  fall  under  her 
commission's  purview.  The  commission  is 
charged  by  the  state  legislature  with  the 
regulation  of  privately  owned  utilities  to 
ensure  that  they  provide  adequate  service 
at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  to  the  public. 

The  Washington  UTC  has  pioneered 
"least-cost" planning'  for  the  electrical 
utility  industry  in  the  Northwest.  The 
commission  now  requires  such 
plans  from  the  electrical 
utilities  it  regulates:  Puget 
Sound  Power  and  Light, 
Washington  Water  Power 
and  Pacific  Power  and 
Light,  as  well  as  the 
natural  gas  utilities. 
Public  Utility 


ing  least-cost  planning  require- 
ments for  the  investor-owned 
utilities  they  regulate. 
Nelson's  route  to  a  top 
utility  position  started 
with  law  school.  She 
later  worked  for  Sen- 
ator Warren  Magnu- 
sononthe  U.S.  Sen- 
ate Committee  on 
Commerce  and  was 
assigned  to  the  con- 
sumer and  communi- 
cations subcom- 
mittees 
in  the 


commissions 
in  Oregon 
and  Idaho 
are  also 
looking  at 
the  possibil- 
ity of  adopt- 
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mid-1970s.  "That's  where  I  found 
out  about  the  changes  that  were 
going  on  in  regulation  of  the  com- 
munications industry,"  she  says. 

Next,  she  worl<ed  as  a  consumer 
advocate  for  Consumers  Union, 
spending  a  good  deal  other  time 
lobbying  Congress.  From  there, 
she  returned  to  the  Northwest  to 
practice  law  in  a  private  firm,  but 
found  she  missed  the  public  policy 
work.  So,  when  a  job  opened  up 
with  the  Washington  state  legisla- 
ture, she  jumped  in.  The  work  was 
with  a  joint  select  committee  rewrit- 
ing the  utility  code  for  telecommuni- 
cations. 

She  was  soon  recognized  as  an 
expert  in  telecommunications,  and 
her  work  came  to  the  attention  of 
Governor  Booth  Gardner  He  ap- 
pointed her  to  the  state  commis- 
sion where  she  has  been  since 
1985,  serving  as  chairman  during 
that  time. 

Nelson  holds  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  Carleton  College  in  Min- 
nesota, a  master's  in  teaching  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of 
Washington.  She  lives  in  Seattle 
with  her  husband  and  cat. 

Q  Washington  is  the  first 
.  state  in  the  Northwest  to 
require  a  least-cost  plan  from 
its  investor-owned  utilities. 
What  do  you  see  as  the  value 
of  least-cost  planning?  What 
will  it  give  you  that  you  didn't 
have  before? 

Well,  it  opens  up  the  process.  It 
gives  us  some  sense  that,  if  a  lot 
of  good  minds  are  looking  at 
options  available  to  the  utilities, 
then  we  can  avoid  some  of  the 
very  costly  mistakes  we've  made 
in  the  not  too  distant  past.  In  open- 
ing up  the  process,  we're  hoping 

'"Least-cost"  power  planning  —  planning  to 
provide  electrical  services  at  the  lowest  total 
cost. 


that  many  points  of  view  can  be 
represented,  and  public  comment 
on  the  plans  can  help  the  utility 
refine  its  planning  processes.  I 
think  a  second,  perhaps  not 
intended  consequence,  but  some- 
thing that's  very  beneficial  for  us, 
is  that  we're  seeing  increasing 
understanding  between  our  staff 
and  the  companies'  staff.  Of 
course,  the  ultimate  and  intended 
benefit  is  to  have  generating  and 
conserving  resources  brought  on 
line  that  truly  are  economically 
efficient  and  to  avoid  unnecessary 
increases  in  consumer  rates. 

QHow  is  it  going?  Where 
■  are  you  in  the  process? 

Puget  [Sound  Power  and  Light] 
submitted  its  first  plan  last  year, 
and  we're  just  beginning  a  similar 
planning  effort  with  [Washington] 
Water  Power  Pacific  Power  and 
Light  is  a  little  further  behind. 

Ql  understand  that  you 
■  asked  Puget  to  expand  its 
plan.  Is  that  correct? 

Puget  made  a  presentation, 
and  we  sent  the  company  a  letter 
that  generally  supported  the  initial 
effort  between  Puget  and  the  com- 
mission staff.  We  noted  there  were 
several  good  comments  filed  by 
the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council  and  others  that  we 
thought  Puget  should  take  into 
account  in  its  next  plan.  The  com- 
panies are  required  to  submit 
these  plans  every  two  years.  We're 
really  trying  to  make  it  a  coopera- 
tive effort  and  not  be  excessively 
regulatory.  We're  not  saying,  "thou 
shall  do,"  but  we're  suggesting 
what  would  work.  Corey  Knutsen, 
director  of  strategic  planning,  and 
other  members  of  Puget's  staff 
have  responded  in  kind.  I  think 
they  are  all  generally  agreed  that 
the  suggestions  we  made  in  our 
letter  are  the  way  to  go.  The 
development  of  Puget's  first  plan 
was  a  learning  exercise  for  both 
Puget  and  the  commission. 

QThe  investor-owned 
■  utilities  (lOUs)  generally 
say  they  are  not  going  to  buy 
power  from  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  Puget 
is  already  deficit  in  terms  of 
producing  its  own  power,  and 
other  utilities  may  need  new 


resources  in  the  very  near 
future.  Yet  if  these  utilities  don't 
plan  to  turn  to  Bonneville  for 
resources,  where  are  they 
going  to  go? 

You  are  correct  that  Puget  is 
deficit.  It  recently  concluded  a 
long-term  purchase  from  Water 
Power  But  resource  decisions 
must  be  made.  For  Water  Power, 
the  sale  to  Puget  has  put  that  utility 
close  to  load/resource  balance, 
and  if  the  recent  growth  in  Water 
Power's  loads  continue.  Water 
Power  will  need  some  new 
resources  soon.  Pacific  Power's 
recent  load  growth  has  also  been 
at  quite  robust  rates. 

Now  let's  talk  about  resources. 
These  utilities  are  looking  at  their 
options,  and  I  would  be  surprised 
if  the  lists  are  much  different  than 
those  developed  for  the  region  by 
the  Council.  In  the  short  run,  given 
the  regional  surplus,  there  is 
power  available  on  the  spot  mar- 
ket at  favorable  rates.  Puget,  for 
example,  buys  on  the  spot  market 
daily 

These  favorable  short-term 
arrangements  will  begin  to  dry  up, 
or  at  least  become  increasingly 
expensive,  as  the  regional  surplus 
diminishes.  Thus,  now  is  the  time 
to  be  looking  for  least-cost  long- 
term  resources.  Puget's  first  least- 
cost  plan  talked  in  general  terms 
about  these  options.  I  expect  that 
Puget's  next  plan  will  be  much 
more  specific.  For  example,  both 
Puget  and  Water  Power  are  work- 
ing on  interconnections  with 
Canada,  something  the  Council 
has  been  exploring  also. 

Puget,  being  deficit,  is  running 
its  retrofit  conservation  program  at 
levels  close  to  the  recommenda- 
tions from  the  regional  plan.  Water 
Power  scaled  back  its  retrofit  con- 
servation effort  when  it  was 
surplus.  Now,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Puget  sale,  I  would  expect  Water 
Power  to  once  again  be  gearing 
up  its  retrofit  conservation  pro- 
gram—we  will  see  what  its  least- 
cost  plan  says  early  in  1989. 
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Commissioner  Dick  Casad  of 
the  WUTC  is  also  very  interested 
in  advancing  the  "conservation 
transfer"  idea  first  proposed  in  the 
Council's  plan.  If  it  can  be  made 
to  work,  this  seems  like  a  very 
good  way  to  demonstrate  that 
conservation  is  a  saleable  com- 
modity. 

In  terms  of  conservation  in  the 
new  construction  market  — the 
Council's  model  conseration  stan- 
dards—it will  be  important  that 
the  investor-owned  utilities  support 
the  standards.  This  support  has  to 
include  utility  programs  and,  ulti- 
mately an  MCS-based  building 
code  for  this  state. 

QDoes  it  seem  to  you  that 
■  dismissal  of  Bonneville 
as  a  resource  provider  is  at 
odds  with  a  least-cost  plan? 


The  utilities  have  not  dismissed 
the  Bonneville  option.  I  am  aware 
that  key  top-level  staffers  from 
Puget  meet  monthly  with  key  top- 
level  staffers  from  Bonneville.  We 
all  know  that  the  lOUs  and  Bon- 
neville have  had,  and  continue  to 
have,  their  differences.  But  I  sense 
that  they  are  trying  to  develop  a 
new  working  relationship  and  this 
may  well  lead  to  future  electric 
transactions. 

What  Bonneville  has  to  prove  is 
that  its  power  can  be  priced  com- 
petitively with  other  long-term 
options  available  to  the  lOUs.  Bon- 
neville can  do  this  by  clearly 
demonstrating  that  it  intends  to 
implement  the  wise  energy 
policies  in  the  Council's  plan,  and 
by  figuring  out  how  to  make  the 
7(f)  [new  resources]  rate  pool 
more  predictable.  If  Bonneville 
can't  do  these  two  things,  then 
buying  from  Bonneville  poses 
considerable  risks  to  an  investor- 
owned  utility  — risks  that  have  to 
be  figured  into  any  least-cost  cal- 


culation undertaken  by  these 
utilities.  Again,  I  sense  that  prog- 
ress is  being  made  on  this. 
QDo  you  have  some 
■  thoughts  on  what  the 
proper  role  or  relationship 
between  Bonneville  and  the 
lOUs  should  be? 

The  relationship  should  be  a 
business  relationship.  Both  sides 
should  be  operating  according  to 
least-cost  planning  principles, 
which  means  that,  from  time  to 
time,  the  investor-owned  utilities 
need  to  bargain  with  each  other 
as  businesses  must  do. 

Yet,  as  the  Council  has 
demonstrated  so  well,  there  are 
many  mutual  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  thinking  on  a  regional  basis. 
We  have  to  recognize  that  our 
Northwest  economy  is  tied  quite 
closely  together.  Beggar-thy- 
neighbor  policies  come  back  to 
haunt  you.  For  example.  We  need 
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to  think  regionally  and  make  the 
conservation  transfer  idea  work  — 
that  is  how  we  can  keep  the  total 
cost  of  electricity  down  to  this 
interdependent  Northwest  econ- 
omy in  which  we  all  participate. 
QWhat  kinds  of  structural 
■  changes  do  you  see  occur- 
ring in  the  utility  industry  and 
particularly  because  of  the 
FERC  rulemakings.'  Do  you 
agree  that  this  is  leading 
toward  utility  deregulation? 

Well,  deregulation  notions  are  in 
the  atmosphere  right  now.  Reg- 
ulators are  constantly  admonished 
to  emulate  the  market  forces  wher- 
ever possible.  However,  in  our 
region,  the  need  is  to  not  have 
cutthroat  competition.  The  need  is 
for  cooperation,  for  planning  that 
is  embodied  in  the  concepts 
underlying  the  Northwest  Power 
Act. 

I  have  always  thought  it  was 
somewhat  odd  because  you  have 
this  gloss,  at  least  among  the  pri- 

"FERC  rulemakings"  refers  to  three  recent 
proposals  put  out  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  to  amend  its  rules 
The  most  controversial  of  these  three  propos- 
als would  authorize  a  bidding  system  for  the 
acquisition  of  new  power  by  regulated 
utilities.  Under  this  system,  the  utility  would 
set  criteria  for  electrical  capacity  which  it 
forecasts  as  needed  Interested  parties 
would  then  be  allowed  to  submit  bids  for 
meeting  this  need  A  contract  would  go  to  the 
lowest  qualified  bidder. 


What  Bonneville  has 
to  prove  is  that  its 
power  can  be  priced 
competitively  with 
other  long-term 
options  available  to 
utilities. 


vate  utilities,  about  all  these  sort  of 
centrifugal  market  forces  breaking 
up  their  systems  and  requiring 
different  responses  to  different 
customers.  Then  there's  the  cen- 
tripetal force  of  the  Act  and  also 
the  reality  of  a  hydro-based  sys- 
tem. 

So,  we  are  faced  with  a 
dilemma  right  now.  With  the  FERC 
acting  in  the  way  it  is  acting,  there 
are  all  kinds  of  reasons  for  con- 
cern about  future  industry  struc- 
ture and  relationships.  At  this 
point,  FERC  seems  to  be  in  such 
disarray  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
they  are  going  to  get  anything 
adopted  in  the  time  remaining  for 
the  current  administration. 

It  is  an  election  year,  and  FERC 
seems  driven  to  do  something, 
yet  there  is  no  sense  of  consensus 
on  national  policy  In  Washington 
[state],  at  least,  we  have  been 


enjoying  a  hiatus  in  the  tremend- 
ously difficult  kind  of  regulatory 
questions  we  were  facing  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  We  have 
used  this  lull  when  we  don't  have 
to  worry  about  major  rate  cases  to 
concentrate  on  least-cost  plan- 
ning. Of  course,  we  recently  dealt 
with  the  merger.' We  keep  hearing 
persistent  rumors  that  Water 
Power  or  Puget  could  also  be 
targets  for  some  kind  of  acquisi- 
tion strategy  by  somebody  else. 
Q  There  are  those  who 
■  believe  that  in  the  near 
future  the  lOUs  are  all  going  to 
merge  and  there  is  going  to  be 
one  huge  private  utility  in  the 
Northwest. 

I  keep  hearing  these  rumors, 
and  I  especially  hear  them  from 
the  Idaho  commissioners  who 
think  that  Water  Power,  Idaho 
Power  Company  and  Montana 
Power  could  all  merge. 

Shearson  Lehman  recently 
issued  a  study  on  merger  benefits. 
Some  members  of  our  staff 
thought  the  study  was  very  poorly 
done,  and  the  sources  were  not 
well  identified.  Most  of  these  mer- 
gers never  seem  to  come  to  pass, 
although  in  California,  Southern 
California  Edison  recently 
announced  an  intent  to  acquire 
another  California  utility  Perhaps 
we're  just  beginning  to  see  the 
wave.  At  this  point,  it  remains  all 
speculation. 

In  terms  of  our  statutes,  our 
lawyers  tell  us  that  there  is  regulat- 
ory authority  in  Washington  that  is 
available  to  the  transfer  of  any 
assets  for  the  acquisition  of  these 
companies.  So  we  feel  sure  we 
will  not  be  caught  by  surprise.  If 
there  were  something  going  on; 
we'd  be  hearing  about  it. 

QHas  the  UTC  commented 
.on  the  FERC  rulemak- 
ings? If  so,  what  is  the  thrust 
of  your  comments? 

'"Merger"  is  a  reference  to  the  proposed 
merger  of  Pacific  Power  and  Light  and  Utah 
Power  and  Light  Company  The  proposal 
requires  the  approval  of  the  public  utility 
commissions  in  the  seven  states  served  by 
the  company  All  of  the  state  commissions 
have  approved  the  merger.  However,  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  must 
grant  final  permission.  An  administrative  law 
judge  at  the  Commission  has  ruled  against 
the  merger,  which  now  goes  before  the  full 
Commission, 
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We  have.  In  general  we've  said 
we  thought  the  bidding  rule  was 
probably  O.K.,  but  that  FERC 
shouldn't  make  anything  manda- 
tory, shouldn't  preempt  state 
action.  The  states  have  been 
experimenting  in  this  area  and 
should  be  essentially  left  alone  to 
run  their  experiments.  We  think 
bidding  has  some  real  merit. 

Q  Didn't  the  UTC  investigate 
■  bidding  as  a  utility  strat- 
egy for  this  state? 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  pro- 
ceeding. We  have  collected  com- 
ments, and  most  of  them  are  favor- 
able. I  have  a  matrix  of  the  com- 
ments by  the  various  parties  that 
has  been  put  together  by  our  staff, 
and  it  looks  as  if  we'll  probably  go 
forward  and  issue  a  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rulemaking  in  this  area. 

Essentially  our  direction  would 
be  that  we'd  have  bidding,  linked 
to  a  least-cost  plan  in  terms  of  the 
maximum  avoided  cost  that  would 
be  paid  in  a  bid,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  new  resources  solicited 
in  a  bid.  How  to  regulate  the  so- 
called  "non-price"  characteristics 
still  needs  to  be  worked  out. 

Q  Would  your  bidding  proce- 
■  dure  treat  conservation 
as  a  resource? 

We  haven't  made  a  decision  on 
that,  but  I  certainly  think  that  it 
would.  That  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  main  points  of  least-cost  plan- 
ning, and  therefore,  it  should  be 
integral  to  the  regulatory  offshoot 
of  competitive  bidding. 

Q  There  appears  to  be  some 
■  concern  that  regulatory 
incentives  for  conservation 
are  really  on  the  disincentive 
side  because  once  rates  are 
set,  utilities  won't  want  to  sell 
conservation  if  it  competes 
with  their  ability  to  get  a  good 
rate  of  return.  Doesn't 
Washington  allow  a  2-percent 
rate  of  return  for  conservation? 
Doesn't  this  expire  in  1990? 


We  think  of  the 
Council  as  being  an 
intellectual  leader, 
maybe  a  consultant, 
of  sorts,  to  us. 


We  have  a  law  that  tells  the  com- 
mission that  for  a  conservation 
investment  by  the  utilities,  we  must 
allow  a  2-percent  kicker  on  the 
return  on  equity  for  that  invest- 
ment. The  legislature  passed  it 
with  the  explicit  intent  to  make 
conservation  attractive  to  the 
utilities. 

QHas  it  been  successful  in 
■  encouraging  investment 
in  conservation? 

There  is  debate  internally  on 
how  successful  it's  been.  Some  of 
our  staff  think  it  has  been  a  pretty 
good  statute  and  has  primed  the 
pump.  Some  other  people  think  it 
has  not  been  all  that  useful  in  get- 
ting the  utilities  to  really  take  con- 
servation seriously  But  I  think  our 
Northwest  utilities  are  far  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  is  a  result  of  the  good 
work  done  by  your  folks,  or  just 
sort  of  a  "gestalt"  and  the  region 
has  come  to  favor  conservation. 

Personally  I  think  the  2-percent 
law  has  been  very  good;  it  helped 
get  an  infant  industry  off  the 
ground.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
needed  in  the  '90s  or  not,  given 
the  subsequent  development  of 
the  resource.  To  use  a  real 
hackneyed  phrase,  we're  trying  to 
make  the  playing  field  level  so 
that  whatever  is  most  efficient  from 
the  customer's  point  of  view  is 
where  the  utility  begins  to  make  its 
investment.  I  don't  know  if  we'll 
continue  to  support  that  law  when 
it  comes  up  for  review  in  the  legis- 
lature. It  is  a  decision  we  haven't 
yet  made. 


Qls  Washington  consider- 
■  ing  any  other  regulatory 
changes  to  pursue  conserva- 
tion or  promote  conservation? 

We  are  looking  at  a  few  things, 
some  of  which  I  am  enthusiastic 
about,  others  I  am  not  so  sure. 
You  mentioned  in  your  previous 
question  the  possible  regulatory 
incentive  for  utilities  to  stimulate 
short-term  sales  once  rates  get 
set  in  a  rate  case.  Ralph 
Cavanagh  [Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council]  has  suggested 
a  rate  mechanism  as  a  way  to 
alter  this  incentive.  I  am  sure  we 
will  be  looking  at  that  proposal  at 
least  at  the  staff  level. 

I  am  also  interested  in  using 
one  of  the  main  regulatory  tools 
that  a  commission  has  — quick 
regulatory  response— to  further 
least-cost  planning  goals. 

For  example,  suppose  a  utility 
spends  money  on  a  conservation 
program  —  say  to  support  the 
MCS-based  Super  Good  Cents 
program.  It  cannot  recover  those 
costs  until  the  next  time  that  it  is  in 
for  a  general  rate  case.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  utilities  were  in 
almost  every  year,  this  created  no 
particular  regulatory  barrier  to 
conservation;  they  could  spend 
the  money  today  and  get  it  back 
next  year.  Now,  however,  I  don't 
expect  that  we  will  be  seeing  the 
lOUs  filing  general  rate  cases  all 
that  often.  So,  if  a  utility  spends 
money  on  a  long-lived  investment 
such  as  conservation,  it  erodes  its 
short-term  financial  position  until  it 
can  incorporate  the  investment  in 
its  rates.  This  problem  is  com- 
pounded if  the  utility  isn't  allowed 
to  accrue  some  kind  of  a  carrying 
cost  on  the  conservation  capital 
investments.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  kind  of  recovery  mechanism 
is  needed  as  an  incentive  for 
resources  that  are  clearly  cost- 
effective  and  consistent  with  good 
least-cost  planning  principles.  I 
hope  that  we'll  be  looking  at  this 
soon. 
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QWhat  are  your  views  on 
■  the  roles  of  the  region's 
utility  commissions  as  reg- 
ulators of  the  lOUs  and  the 
Council's  role  as  a  planner  for 
Bonneville  loads?  We  are 
somewhat  sister  agencies  in 
that  we're  both  appointed  by 
the  governors.  Are  we  working 
closely  enough?  Has  there 
been  productive  interaction, 
and  should  there  be  more? 

We  think  of  the  Council  as  being 
an  intellectual  leader,  maybe  a 
consultant,  of  sorts,  to  us.  Your 
[computer]  modeling  and  plan- 
ning efforts  are  certainly  the  model 
for  our  least-cost  planning  efforts 
here.  Our  staff  meets  with  Council 
staff  and  finds  that  very  useful.  We 
try  to  keep  in  touch  with  our  own 
state  [Council]  members  on  an 
informal  basis. 

I  think  the  communication  is 
really  quite  good.  Of  course  we 
could  always  communicate  better, 
but  the  relationship  seems  to  be 
quite  cordial  and  productive  at 
this  point. 

QAre  there  specific  compo- 
■  nents  for  your  least-cost 
plans?  Do  you  have  guidelines 
or  criteria  for  them? 

Our  rule  is  very  general;  it  is  just 
one  page.  Other  states  have  gone 
the  opposite  direction,  promulgat- 
ing hundred-page  rules.  Our  rule 
says  that  there  will  be  a  range  of 
demand  forecasts;  an  evaluation 
of  the  costs  of  generating  and 
conserving  resources;  a  consis- 
tent cost-effectiveness  method  to 
evaluate  those  resources;  and 
short-term  and  long-term  least- 
cost  plans.  It  also  requires  signifi- 
cant public  involvement.  All  of  the 
detail  beyond  these  general 
requirements  are  left  to  staff  and 
the  company  to  develop. 


If  a  lot  of  good  minds 
are  looking  at 
options  available  to 
the  utilities,  we  can 
avoid  some  costly 
mistakes. 


Q 


Then  there  is  quite  a  lot  of 
■  latitude? 

There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of 
flexibility  and  that's  by  design, 
because  we  don't  want  to  consti- 
tute ourselves  as  micro-managers 
of  the  utility  I  have  been  adamant 
that  I  don't  want  to  get  into  the 
position  where  we  have  changed 
the  relationship  between  the  com- 
mission and  utility  management. 
Management  is  still  supposed  to 
take  the  risks,  assess  the  cost/risk 
benefit  and  make  the  decisions. 
As  a  regulator,  I  want  to  make  sure 
they're  making  the  right  decisions, 
but  I  don't  want  to  be  telling  them 
what  to  do. 

Some  of  the  other  states,  such 
as  Wisconsin,  for  example,  have 
gone  in  the  other  direction.  I 
haven't  wanted  to  change  the  reg- 
ulatory compact  such  that  the 
commission  gets  involved  at  the 
beginning  and  essentially  works 
as  a  second  layer  of  management, 
okaying  these  decisions.  But,  we 
do  have  the  right  to  review  the 
prudency  of  decisions,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  change  that.  We're  hoping 
that,  because  the  process  is  flexi- 
ble, because  we  haven't  "straitjac- 
keted"  the  utilities,  along  with  the 
fact  that  we're  reviewing  the  plans 
every  two  years,  it  will  keep  us 
close  enough  together  so  we 
won't  have  the  huge  investments 
in  plants  that  then  become 
unnecessary  10  years  later  We 
want  the  plans'  emphasis  to  be  on 
small,  diversified  sources  of 
power  That's  the  direction  we  all 
seem  to  be  going. 


QOn  a  more  global  level, 
■  have  you  seen  or  do  you 
see  any  major  new  trends  in 
the  utility  industry? 

I  really  do  think  that  the  forces 
of  competition  are  making  them- 
selves apparent  everywhere  and 
the  demands  of  the  large  industrial 
users,  both  on  the  gas  and  the 
electric  side,  are  going  to  be 
something  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  in  the  short  term.  The  broader 
issues  of  competition  and  deregu- 
lation will  likely  be  with  us  in  the 
long  term.  This  particular  FERC 
has  introduced  the  issues  rather 
clumsily  But,  they  are  not  going  to 
go  away  The  cross  fuels,  the  gas 
versus  electric,  generate  a  lot  of 
competition.  Now  we're  getting 
gas-on-gas  competition.  There 
really  is  substantial  competition  in 
the  energy  area.  That  is  really 
changing  the  way  we  think  about 
how  we  need  to  regulate. 

It's  a  pretty  exciting  time  to  be  in 
regulation,  because  you  feel  that 
there  are  sea  changes  coming, 
and  yet  how  our  institutions  and 
our  laws  will  respond  remains  to 
be  seen.  You  feel  you  have  a 
chance  to  try  to  sort  out  some  of 
these  problems  and  influence 
public  policy  outcomes.  But  we're 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
cess. 
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-.-   Plight-  of  the 

Homeless 


b\-  Betli  Heinnch 

It  doesn't  take  a  professional 
biologist  to  figure  out  that  ^hat 
needs  dr\-  kind  to  sur\-i\e,  dcx?s  not 
fare  well  under  80  feet  of  water  So 
when  water  pools  up  behind  dams, 
the  host  of  animals  that  once  made 
their  homes  in  the  green  ri\er  bot- 
toms and  adjacent  uplands  are 
flooded  out. 


Shrinking 

wildlife  habitat: 

the  region's  next 

environmental 

challenge 

? 


It  is  eas-\-  to  :Lssume  tliat  tJiese 
animals  simply  mo\ed  on  up  the 
hill  or  across  tiie  desen.  But  the 
kuid  can  sustain  just  so  many  iini- 
mals.  That  maximum  number  is 
referred  to  as  a  habiut's  c~.irning 
capacit)-.  If  tcx)  man\-  bears  or  bea\-- 
ers  try  to  live  in  tlie  same  area,  one 
of  many  side  effects  is  the  possibilit\- 
tlu-\  nvAv  literally  eat  themseh'es  out 
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of  house  and  home.  Much  like  ten- 
ants tliat  get  kicked  out  of  buildings 
\\itli  no \'acant  apaitnientii,  wildlife 
pushed  out  of  one  area  because  of 
inundation  usually  ha\'e  nowhere 
else  to  go.  E\'enaially  tliose  ^'ildlife 
populations  die  off,  and  tlieir  \alues 
to  society  are  lost. 

.\long  tliose  same  lines,  a  particu- 
lar mammal  or  bird  relies  on 
specific  \'egetation  to  supply  it  ii\itli 
die  essentials  to  live  —  food,  water, 
cover  and  habitat  to  bear  and  raise 
its  young.  This  makes  up  its  eco- 
system. Tlie  yellow  warbler,  bald 
eagle,  or  muski'at,  which  are 
associated  v,-itli  uillovi-  tliickets  iuid 
cottonwoods  along  river  banks, 
can't  sun'i\'e  in  tlie  dn.'  sagebaish 
lands  tliat  no^'  make  up  many  reser- 
voir shorelines.  But,  flucaiating 
^^'ater  le\'els  or  steep  terrain  also 
make  it  difficult  for  tliat  waterside 
or  riparian  community  to  establish 
itself  along  tlie  new  shoreline.  Tlie 
original  v,ildlife ecosystem  is  lost 
forever,  and  biologists  must  resort 
to  inipro\'ing  otlier  lands  to  enh:ince 
otlier  \\'ildlife  populations  to  make 
up  for  the  losses. 

Tliis  reclaiming  of  habitat  to 
replace  flooded  ecosystems  is  a 
major  focus  of  proposals  to  mitigate 
wildlife  losses  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
in  ^Xllshington,  eight  dams  in  tlie 
Willamette  Basin  in  Oregon,  and 
die  Palisades,  Anderson  Ranch  and 
Black  Canyon  dams  in  Idalio.  Tlie 
Nordiwest  Power  Planning  Council 
is  reviewing  these  proposals  as  it 
explores  die  pt:)licy  implications  of 
adding  substiintial  new  expenditures 
to  die  Columbia  Ri\'er  B;isin  Fish 
iuid  Wildlife  Progr;ini.  Only  two 
odier  wildlife  mitigation  plans,  diose 
for  HungPi'  Horse  and  Libby  diims 
in  Monuuia,  have  come  before  die 
Council  and  been  adopted  into  die 
program.  Widi  die  ne^"  proposals, 
luid  at  least  eight  more  to  come,  die 
Council  is  seeking  answers  to  some 
majcM"  questions. 


Who's  Hit  the  Hardest? 

Tliousands  of  acres  of  wildlife  habitat  in  the  Columbia  Ri\'er  Basin,  now 
inundated  by  \';LSt  reseivoirs,  have  been  lost  forever.  UsualK'  die  first  to  go  is 
die  lush  streamside  greener\',  or  riparian  areas,  diat  is  home  to  countless 
birds  and  mammals.  Tliese  rich  riparian  areas  are  probably  the  most  produc- 
tive of  all  wildlife  habitat,  prcniding  lui  unsurp^issed  supply  of  food,  protec- 
tion, denning  and  nesting  sites.  Also  lost  are  tlie  cottonwoods  and  oilier 
trees  diat  often  line  die  river  b;mks,  suppK'ing  perches  and  nesting  sites  for 
bald  eagles  iind  odier  birds.  Because  of  steep  terrain  or  fiuctuating  water 
levels  in  many  of  die  reservoirs,  diese  riparian  areas  cant  be  re-established 
along  die  new  shorelines. 

Just  up  from  die  streambanks  are  sagebrush  and  grasslands,  as  well  as 
pines  and  firs,  diat  are  often  inundated.  Tliese  areas  pro\ide  critical  winter 
feed  for  big-game  herds  such  as  deer  luid  elk.  During  die  harsh  winter 
mondis,  die  deep  mountain  high  snows  force  die  herds  to  diese  lower  ele- 
vations where  diey  can  more  Ccisily  paw  dirough  die  sno^'  for  ftiod.  'Widiout 
accessible  and  abundant  food,  many  big-g:ime  ^uiimals  perish  during  die 
winter.  Tliese  lower  elevations  also  provide  important  upland-giune  habitat. 
Some  of  die  game  bircis,  such  ;is  grouse  and  quail,  do  not  migrate  siuidi  for 
die  winter,  and  dius  reh-  on  diis  habitat  to  supply  die  essentials  \ear  round. 

Wlien  devising  wildlife  proposals  for  particular  hydropower  projects, 
wildlife  managers  use  old  aerial  photographs,  prix'ate  snapshots,  con\ersa- 
tions  v>idi  old-timers,  past  giuiie  records  and  an\tliing  else  diey  am  find,  to 
mentally  reconstruct  die  site  before  die  dam  was  built.  By  comparing  diat 
^idi  ^^■hat  die  site  looks  like  today,  managers  can  ni;ike  an  estimate  of  how 
much  habitat  was  lost  :ind  ho^^'  many  animals  it  might  ha\-e  supported.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  propose  a  mitigation  or  enhancement  project  for 
every  species  diat  ^.-as  affected.  So  instead,  managers  choose  key  species,  or 
"target"  species,  to  plan  mitigation  projects  for,  knowing  diat  a  number  of 
odier  wildlife  species  that  share  the  habitat  will  also  reap  die  benefits. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  wildlife  species  frequendy  affected  by  hydropower 
development. 

Uplands 


1       Big  game 

Nongame 

Upland  game                  | 

1       deer 

sparrov.s 

ruft'ed  grouse 

1      elk 

meadowlarks 

sage  grouse 

mountain  sheep 

ground 

squirrels 

blue  grouse 

bear 

pocket  gophers 

shaip-tailed  grouse 

moose 

mice 

California  quail 
jacki-abliits 
cottontail  rabbits 

Riparian  Areas 

Aquatic  flirbearers 

Predators 

Waterfowl 

Nongame  birds 

beavers 

black  iuid 

geese 

bald  eagles 

muski-ats 

grizzK'  bears 

ducks 

hawks 

ri\er  otters 
mink 

bobcats 

foxes 

coyotes 

swans 

owls 

blackbirds 

herons 

kingfishers 

warblers 

swallows 

sandpipers 

woodpeckers 
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Divvying  up  the 
damage 

No  one  am  den\'  tliat  hydaipcrnvr 
facilities  ha\e  uiken  tlieir  mil  on 
many  w  ildlife  species.  But  t)ne  of 
tlie  questions  die  Council  must  face 
is  just  ho\^-  much  of  the  damage  is 
directly  related  to  tlie  productii)n  of 
ii\'droelectricit\:  L'nder  tlie  Nortli- 
uest  Ptwer  Act.  die  source  of  tlie 
Council's  audiorit\;  only  hydro- 
ptwer-related  diuiiages  are  to  be 
addressed  by  die  fish  ;uid  wildlife 
program.  But  Palisades  and  Gnmd 
Coulee  diuns.  for  ex;miple,  are  just 
two  of  se\end  multipurpose  dams 
in  die  federal  s\-stem.  They  not  only 
generate  electricit\;  diey  also  pro- 
\'ide  ^'ater  for  irrigation  and  storage 
for  flood  control. 


Some  utilir\-  representati<es  iia\e 
argued  that  the  ccxsts  of  w  ildlife  miti- 
gation should  be  shared  among  die 
project  purpo.ses.  arguing  diat 
iiydropower  does  not  recei\e  100 
percent  of  die  benefits,  cuid  dius 
shouldn't  ha\e  to  bear  100  percent 
c)f  the  costs. 

But  miuiy  -wildlife  professionals 
diink  differently.  Tliey  propose  diat 
all  of  the  damages  tt:)  wildlife  are 
attributed  to  hydropower  and  diat 
ratepa\'ers  siiould  pay  die  entire 
mitigatitin  cost.  They  also  contend 
diat  most  of  the  federal  hydro  proj- 
ects recei\'ed  audiorization  from 
Congress  largeh'  because  pou-er 
produaion  could  pro\'ide  sufficient 
re\'eni.ies  to  repay  die  federal  treas- 
un-'s  in\-esmient.  ^X'idlout  hydro- 
power,  die\-  mainuiin,  diese  projects 
^'ould  not  ha\'e  been  financially 
feasible. 


One  '^'ay  or  another,  die  dams 
made  it  from  die  desks  of  Congress 
to  die  Columbia  River  drainage,  and 
someone,  .somewhere,  is  going  to 
lia\e  to  determine  how  much 
wildlife  mitigation  the  hydroelectric 
system  is  responsible  for  Back  in 
19H6.  when  die  Council  wrestled 
widi  diis  issue  over  die  wildlife  miti- 
gation pkms  for  .Montana's  Hungn- 
Horse  and  Libby  dams,  it  chose  what 
is  known  as  die  "congressional 
repayment  schedule."  In  odier 
words,  die  Council  determined  diat 
ratepayers  shcxdd  be  held  accounui- 
ble  fc:)r  approximateK-  ^^  percent  of 
die  mitigation  costs,  the  percent  of 
projeci  costs  returnable  to  the  fed- 
eral government  from  power 
re\enues.  Tlie  congressional  repay- 
ment schedule  is  only  one  of  several 
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■^^y-s  to  allocate  mitigation  costs, 
however,  and  tlie  Council  made  it 
cleiir  it  intended  to  set  no  precedent 
back  in  1986. 

Pulling  on  the 
purse  strings 

Anotlier  question  arises  ov^er  tlie 
costs  of  wildlife  reparations  and  tlie 
limits,  if  iiny,  on  those  expenditures. 
According  to  tlie  Bonneville  Power 
Administration's  wildlife  program 
manager,  Jim  Meyer,  Bonneville's 
pkuined  expendiaires  for  wildlife 
v\ill  reach  $5  million  in  Fiscal "I'ear 
1990.  However,  tlie  proposals  before 
the  Council  could  add  up  to  $10 
million  per  year  if  funded  over  the 
next  10  years,  and  there  are  at  least 
eight  additional  mitigation  propos- 
als still  to  come. 

How  will  the  region  afford  these 
ne^'  projects?  Some  of  tlie  options 
include  slower-paced  wildlife  fund- 
ing, an  increased  Boruieville  budget 
or  reallocation  of  existing  fish  and 
wildlife  funds.  Also  on  tlie  table  is 
the  idea  of  placing  a  cap  on  wildlife 
mitigation  expenditures,  either  on  a 
h\dropower  project-by-project  basis 
or  for  the  entire  wildlife  mitigation 
program. 

The  budget  question  also  brings 
up  one  of  scheduling.  If  funds  are 
indeed  tlie  limiting  factor,  should 
pending  wildlife  mitigation  projects 
throughout  the  basin  be  prioritized 
and  spaced  out  over  a  number  of 
\ears?  Should  the  proposals  now 
before  the  Council  be  put  on  hold 
until  mimagers  complete  the 
remaining  mitigation  pkms  in  tlie 
Columbia  Basin,  giving  the  region  a 
bener  idea  of  what's  to  come  in  tlie 
wa\'  of  wildlife  proposals? 


Adding  acre  for  acre 

One  of  the  reasons  the  Council 
iind  utilities  are  faced  witli  higher 
wildlife  mitigation  costs  tlian  tliey 
expected,  is  the  intent  of  tlie  plans' 
developers— wildlife  agencies  and 
Indian  tribes— to  acquire  new  kuid 
to  replace  habitiit  now  sitting  at  die 
bottom  of  reservoirs,  rather  tlian 
rely  on  more  piecemeal  approaches. 

All  of  tlie  mitigation  proposals 
before  tlie  Council  are  based  on 
this  habitat  approach.  'Wildlife  losses 
are  described  in  terms  of  quantity 
and  quality  of  habitat  inundated. 
Tliose  lost  acres  are  then  replaced 
witli  new  lands,  tliough  it  is  not  e^tsy 
to  duplicate  the  original  habitat  tliat 
indigenous  wildlife  need  to  survive. 
Nonetheless,  tlie  issue  of  enliancing 
adjacent  public  kuid,  securing  con- 
servation easements,  or  outright 
purchasing  of  new  land  raises  tlie 
question  whetlier  tlie  Council's 
u'ildlife  program  goal  is  to  replace 
lost  habitat,  acre  for  acre.  If  the 
Council  decides  tliat  it  is,  a  second 
question  must  be  answered;  once 
land  is  purchased,  who  will  maintain 
ownership  and  who  will  pay  its 
annual  upkeep? 

Backseat  backlash 

Probably  the  most  pressing  ques- 
tion facing  the  Council  is  not  one  of 
how  best  to  quantify'  wildlife  losses, 
enhance  elk  habitat,  or  even  deter- 
mine who  pays  for  uliat.  A  more 
pressing  question  may  be  how 
important  is  the  wildlife  program  in 
relation  to  rebuilding  tlie  salmon 
and  steelhead  ains  or  other 
priorities  in  the  program? 

The  w  ildlife  agencies  and  tribes 
are  quick  to  point  out  tliat  the  Nortli- 
west  Power  Aa  clearly  states  that 
wildlife  populations,  as  well  as  fish, 
are  to  be  protected,  mitigated  ;ind 


enhanced  to  the  extent  affected  by 
hydroelectricity  in  tlie  Columbia 
River  Basin.  Some  also  rush  to 
reason  tliat  wildlife  ha\'e  taken  a 
backseat  to  salmon  iind  steelhead  in 
die  fish  and  wildlife  program,  a  pre- 
carious position  neidier  appreciated 
nor  warranted,  diey  insist. 

Determining  die  relative  impor- 
tance of  wildlife  in  die  grand 
scheme  of  things  also  brings  up 
whether  it  might  not  be  appropriate 
to  set  basinwide  mitigation  goals 
and  objeaives  for  wildlife,  similar 
to  setting  a  basinside  goal  to  double 
the  salmon  and  steelhead  run. 

Wliatever  approach  the  Council 
takes,  it  is  time  to  ree\'aluate  die 
role  of  wildlife  mitigation  and  die 
part  it  plays  in  the  fish  and  wildlife 
program.  The  review  begins  diis 
fall,  with  an  issue  paper  that  com- 
bines the  current  proposals  and 
spells  out  the  key  policy  questions 
to  be  resolved.  Tlie  Council  will 
hear  comment  on  the  paper  before 
moving  on  to  specific  wildlife 
projects.  ■ 
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Four  Steps 
to  Future 
WUdlife 


The  Northwest  Power  Phuming  Cotincil's  Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program 
contains  a  section  dex'oted  strictly  to  addressing  the  damages  done  to  wildlife  popiilaticms  b\- 
hydroelectric  de\elopment  in  die  basin.  B\- far  die  most  harm  inflicted  on  die  ^uiimals  is  the 
direa  result  of  inundating  acres  upon  acres  of  \^■ildlife  habitiit.  To  effeaiveh-  and  systematicalK 
alle\iate  dicxse  losses,  die  Council  has  est:iblished  a  four-step  process  diat  suite  iind  federal 
uildlife  niiuiagers,  Indiiui  tribes  and  project  operators  lu'e  to  complete  ft)r  each  hydroelectric 
project  in  die  Columbia  Basin.  The  Bonneville  Power  Administration  is  funding  die  wildlife 
phuming  pnxess.  Tlie  first  three  steps  of  the  process  for  all  of  die  federal  hydroelectric  projects 
iu^e  nearing  completion. 


Program  Amendments. 

The  fourdi  and  final  step  calls  for  die  Council  to  iiniend  die 
mitigation  plans  into  its  fish  and  wildlife  program.  Before 
doing  sex  die  plans  are  put  dirough  a  rigorous  public  re\'iew 
process,  which  may  result  in  some  revisions.  Once  the  Council 
amends  a  mitigation  plan  into  the  fish  and  wildlife  program, 
dien  Bonne\-ille  or  die  appropriate  project  operator  can  begin 
funding  die  implementation  of  diat  plan. 


Wildlife  Mitigation  Plans. 

Step  3  is  the  wildlife  professionals'  chance  to  devise  a  plan  for 
each  h\'dropo^'er  facility'  to  address  the  wildlife  losses  iden- 
tified in  die  loss  stiitements.  Once  die  managers  have  com- 
pleted the  mitigation  plans,  they  forsvard  them  to  the  Council 
for  re\ie-^-  and  amendment  into  the  Councils  Columbia  Ri\er 
Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program.  Tlie  mitigation  proposals  for 
Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the 'W'illamette  Basin  facilities,  Palisades. 
Anderson  Ranch  and  Black  Canyon  dams  ha\e  reached  diis 
stage  in  die  phuming  process.  Boime\1lle  expects  diat  die 
wildlife  mitigation  plans  for  all  of  the  federal  projects  will  be 
completed  in  1990 
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Wildlife  Loss  Statements. 

Step  2  calls  for  wildlife  loss  statements  that  quantify  the 
amount  of  wildlife  habitat  or  die  number  of  :uiinials  diat  were 
lost  due  to  the  hydropower  projects.  Vi'ildlife  miuiagers  are 
instruaed  to  take  into  account  any  benefits  to  wildlife  that 
ma\-  lia\-e  resulted  from  die  prc^jecLs.  such  as  resting  habitat 
for  waterfov.  1  diat  a  new  reservoir  may  ha\e  produced.  The 
net  loss  statements  for  all  of  the  federal  projects  are  scheduled 
to  be  completed  in  Fisc-ai  ^ear  1989. 
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Mitigation  Status  Reports. 

Tlie  tirst  step  in  the  pnxess  entails  a  thorough  review  and 
anal\'sis  of  past,  present  iuid  proposed  wildlife  mitigation  pro- 
grams at  each  of  die  h\dr(x?lectric  facilities  in  die  biisin.  Tlie 
status  reports,  now  complete  for  die  federal  projects, 
documented  the  need  to  pursue  more  wildlife  planning  at  the 
facilities 
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STRAIGHT  TALK 


AT 
THE 


ROUND  TABLE 

Frank  appraisals  of  five  years'  focus  on  fish. 


Ot  was  intended  as  a  nvo- 
day  retreat  into  tlie 
footliills  of  Oregon's 
Mount  Hood  for  frank 
appraisals  of  tlie  first  five  years  of 
die  Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Program.  Nortliwest  Power 
Planning  Council  Member  Bob  Sax- 
vik  of  Idaho,  chairman  of  die  Coun- 
cil's fish  and  wildlife  committee, 
opened  die  event  widi  a  challenge: 
"Tlie  Congress  and  die  people  of 
diis  region  expect  nothing  less  dian 
that  we  protect  and  rebuild  salmon 
and  steelhead  populations  almost 
lost  in  diis  basin  because  of  die  con- 
structic  )n  and  ( )peration  of  our  unde- 
niably valuable  hydroelectric  sys- 
tem." 


Saxvik  called  out  an  abbreviated 
list  of  major  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
gram accomplishments  and  shared 
die  Council's  appreciatit^n  kM'  die 
efforts  of  "fisheries  agencies,  die 
tribes,  die  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, die  US.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  die  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, die  Federal  Energ\'  Regulator}' 
Commission,  die  land  and  water 
managers,  public  and  pri\'ate 
utilities,  independent  fishing  groups 
and  the  individual  citizens  of  die 
Noitliwest." 

"You  have  backed  up  your  opin- 
i(  )ns  widi  actions,"  he  added. 

At  die  round  table  were  the  lead- 
ers of  each  of  diose  entities,  brought 
to  die  siuiie  table  for  die  first  time. 


Tliey  came  prepared  to  tackle  die 
diree  questions  around  which  die 
two-day  session  was  organized: 

1 .  In  what  areas  has  die  salmon  and 
steelhead  program  been  success- 
ful and  beneficial? 

2.  Vi-liere  has  die  prognuii  fallen 
shon? 

3.  Hew  shall  we  take  on  die  remain- 
ing challenges? 

Day  one,  June  29,  was  billed  as 
die  time  for  speakers  at  die  table  to 
coffer  dieir  views  on  die  program. 
Each  listed  his  or  her  favorite 
accomplishments,  identified  com- 
mon gnuiiid  and  reflected  on  die 
needs  of  die  fuaire. 

Policy-niiikers  were  joined  die 
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seaiiul  elay  l")y  iinitod  national 
expcas  representing  .speeitie  liekis 
of  fisheries  knowledge.  TlieN-  niaeie 
presentations  on  the  future  of  iiatLi- 
ral  salmon  and  steelliead  produc- 
tion, tlie  economic  benefits  of 
increasing  salmon  ;ind  steelhead  in 
tlie  Noitiiwest,  cUid  \\a\s  tlie  region 
c:ui  negouate  new  agreements  lo 
mo\'e  tlie  program  forward. 

©articular  tJiemes 
emerged  eiu^K-  :uid  were 
echoed  tlirougliout  tlie 
t^-o-d;i\'  dialogue: 

1.  Ccx:)perative  ways  need  to  be 
found  to  continue  tlie  successes 
of  tlie  first  fi\e  years. 

2.  Safe  passage  must  be  provided 
for  ju\enile  salmon  and  steelhead 
piissing  Columbia  luid  Snake  ri\er 
d:ims. 

3-  Research  on  salmon  and 
steelhead  must  be  coordinated 
and  informauon  systems  shared. 

4.  Fish  prcxluction  should  balance 
hatchen,'  breeding  -witli  protection 
for  wild  fish. 

5.  The  m:inagement  of  salmon  and 
steelhead  han-ests  should  be  con- 
tinualK'  improved. 

6.  NX'ater  supply  and  water  conserva- 
tion siiould  bt)tli  be  addressed. 

"'.  Estimates  of  program  benefits 
should  be  refined  to  include 
recreational,  commercial,  tribal 
and  economic  development 
\alues  of  salmon  and  steelhead. 

Revisiting  an  old 
debate 

The  exchange  on  issues  was  far 
more  candid  tlian  "canned,"  heating 
up  quickly  o\-er  old  disputes.  First 
to  speak  was  Tim  Wapato,  executi\e 
director  of  die  Columbia  River  Inter- 
Tribal  Fish  Commi.ssion  imd  chair- 
man of  botli  die  Columbia  Basin 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Audiorir\-  (the 
umbrella  gn  )up  of  state  and  federal 
fish  luid  wildlife  agencies  ;uid  Indian 
tribes  in  die  basin )  and  die  Pacific 
Salmon  Commission,  which  o\er- 
sees  implemenuition  of  die  L'nited 
State.s/Ciuiacki  Pacific  Salmon  Treat\: 


We  continue  to  hare  a  [yrohleni 
that  has  plu^net/  this  system  since 
the  first  dan  is ...  and  that's  safe 
passaiic  I  around  datnsi  for  down- 
stream  Ijiaenile Sainton  and 
steelhead j  migrants ...  Despite 
repeated  attempts  hy  many  parties 
to  cotii'ince  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  spill  tninitnul  amounts  in  order 
to  attinn  the  90-percent  fsmoltj 
surriial  standard  within  the  pro- 
gram, the  Corps  continues  to  oper- 
ate according  to  its  own  rules ... 

If  all  agencies,  partiadlarly  those 
who  control  the  levers  on  the 
dams,  are  not  involved  and  bound 
by  items  and  specific  proposals 
within  the  program,  then  we  need 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary' to  see  that  that  occurs 
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eneral  Mark  Sisinyak  of 
the  Corps"  North  Pacific 
Division  delivered  die 
Corps'  response. 
Our  current pl^n  is  to  tnitigate 
juvenile  fish  passage  mortalit}' 
caused  by  Cotps' projects  to  the 
extent  "incrementally justified." We 
feel  that  only  by  analyzing  each 
element  of  an  overall  plan  having 
to  do  with  the  fisheries...  on  an 
incremental  basis,  by  comparing 
costs  and  benefits,  can  we  assure 
that  the  measures  represent  a  wise 
federal  investment...  We  spill  for 
fish  is  not,  in  our  view,  adequately 
justified. 

Tliere  \\'as  more  verbal  skirmish- 
ing, which  feaaired  the  General's 
description  of  three  ways  the  Corps' 
fish  and  wildlife  efforts  could  be 
funded:  dirough  traditional  appro- 
priafions  to  the  Corps;  through  re- 


"I  know  of  no  other 
set  of  complex 
societal  or  resource 
problems  that  are 
being  handled  as 
well  as  you  are 
handling  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  issues." 


gional  interests  .such  as  Bonneville; 
and  dirough  specific  direction  of 
Congress.  That  part  of  die  discussion 
led  Wasliington  Council  Member  R. 
WiA  Bottiger  to  ask  a  pointed 
(•lue.stion. 

.Ml  of  the  expertise  available  to 
me  tells  me  that  /spills  for Jish  are/ 
essential,  so  obviously,  your 
experts  and  my  experts  disagree.  If 
I  pay  for  it  myself,  can  I  just  tell 
you  what  to  do? 

And  die  General  fired  a  simple 
an.swer 

If  you  have  some  money,  and 
you  want  some  federal  design  and 
construction  done.  I'm  confident 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  can  do  that. 

Break  for  inspiration 

Despite  die  early  debate,  Charles 
■Wilkinson,  University  of  Colorado 
law  professor  and  audior  of  numer- 
ous books  on  natural  resource  law, 
delivered  a  luncheon  address  diat 
provided  both  focus  and  inspiration 
for  die  rest  of  die  colloqux; 

What  we're  dealing  with  is  a 
part  of  the  world  where  natural 
resources  affect  society  uniquely, 
where  there  is  a  tie  betweetj  land- 
scape and  animals  and  rivers  and 
mountains  and  plains  and  forests 
and  weather  and  people,  that  is 
deeper  and  more  direct  than  in 
any  reasonably  well-populated 
area  in  the  world.  So  all  of  us  who 
are  going  to  do  our  jobs  right  can  t 
just  think  in  tertns  of  resources... 
We  have  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
whole  society;  of  jobs,  family,  reli- 
gions, avocations,  beaut}',  art.  all 
of  the  things  that  make  up  com- 
munity, all  of  the  things  that  com- 
bine to  make  up  the  human  spirit. 

...  I  know  of  no  other  set  ofami- 
plex  societal  or  resource  problems 
in  this  region  that  are  being  hand- 
led nearly  as  well  as  you  are  hand- 
ling the  salmon  and  steelhead 
issues  here ... 

Yini  have,  over  the  last  decade, 
moved  toward  an  ethic  ofpUtce  by 
respecting  the  ot/jerside  of  the 
equation,  the  jish  and  the  many 
people  who  depend  on  them ... 
you  have  done  this  better  than 
any  other  single  /)lace  in  the  coun- 
tn:  I  hope  you  jind  ways  to  con- 
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tinue  to  inculcate  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  people  of  this  region 
how  wondrous  are  these  animals 
and  their  habitat,  about  how  they 
are  a  central  tlnead  that  binds 
together  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
about  how  they  cannot  be 
replaced. 

...  Ybu  are  trustees,  in  the  most 
basic  sense,  not  just  for  natural 
resources,  but  also  for  the  whole 
societ}'  in  the  Pacific  Northwest ... 
ybu  hai'e fulfilled  that  trusteeship 
role ...  in  an  absolutely  inspiring 
and  historic  way . . .  arid  all  of  us 
who  lore  the  Pacific  Northirest 
and  its  unique,  magnificent  qual- 
ities, wish  you  well  as  you  set  your 
sights  ei'en  higher  in  the  decades 
to  come. 

Cuts  from  the 
conversation 

Even  a  summary  of  all  die  issues 
discussed  at  die  round  table,  if  it 
included  quotes  from  die  panici- 
pants,  would  titke  up  more  dian  an 
entire  issue  of  diis  publication.  Tlie 
tnuiscript  is  t^o-volumes  long,  each 
book  touiling  more  dian  200  pages. 
Consequently,  what  follows  is  more 
of  a  sampling  dian  a  summan.-.  Tlie 
selected  comments  are  drawn 
largely  from  die  first  day,  when  pol- 
icy leaders  presented  their  reviews 
of  die  first  five  years'  salmon  and 
steelhead  recovery  effort.  A  more 
complete  summary  will  be  released 
for  public  review  diis  fall. 

■  General  Mark  J.  Sisinyak,  Nordi 
Pacific  Division,  U.S.  Army  Corjos  of 
Engineers: 

To  put  the  Corps'  effort  in  per- 
spective... we  have,  through  1987, 
invested  over  $400  million ...  in 
fish  facilities.  This  represents  some 
13  percent  of  the  federal  dollars 
spettton  Corps  projects  Of  the 
amount  I  just  talked  about,  $90 
million  has  been  spent  on  juvenile 
fish  protection. 

...  [on]  the  question,  "Do you 
think  the  program  is  working.''" 
My  answer  is  yes,  it  is  working. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers . . .  has 
implemented  most  of  the  measures 
that  the  Council  has  put  together 


with  all  of  your  help.  And  we  will 
continue  to  comply  ivith  the  provi- 
sions of  the  PoiverAct  and  respond 
to  the  Council's  Jish  and  wildlife 
program ... 

We  will  implement  those  meas- 
ures we  are  authorized  to  imple- 
ment and  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  lauyers'  regulations 
and  policies  applicable  to  the 
Corps.  Obviously,  the  Corps  is  obli- 
gated to  comply  with  the  Power 
Act  I  submit  to  you,  there  are  sev- 
eral other  laws  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  must  continue  to  adhere 
to  also. 

■  Ed  Sienkiewicz,  Jr,  senior  assis- 
tant administrator,  Bonneville  Power 
Administration: 

I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me 
when  1  say  "we,"  I  mean  all  of  us. 
Idon  't  mean  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  ...We  are  just  one 
oftheplayers 

...  there  have  been  successes  in 
tenns  of  improving  habitat  that 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  wild  stocks ... 

...We  have  completed  one  hatch- 
ery at  Cabinet  Gorge.  We  broke 
ground  just  a  week  or  more  ago  at 
Colville.  We  are  working  rapidly 
for  the  hatcheries  of  the  Yakima 
and  Umatilla ... 

...We  have  been  successful  in ... 
dealing  with  fish  disease  and  in 
understanding  the  infiuence  of 
predators  on  survival  of  those  fish. 

...  By  way  of  perspective,  in  1980, 
Bonneville's  direct  expenditures 
for  Jish  and  ivildlife  ivere  $1. 9  mil- 
lion. By  1988,  it  was  nearly  20 
times  that  amount  and  projected 
to  go  up  even  more. 


■  Al  Wright,  executive  director. 
Pacific  Nordiwest  Utilities  Confer- 
ence Committee: 

/  think  the  Council's  artiada- 
tion  of  its  goal  ofdcmbling  the 
[salmon  and  steelhead]  run  size 
has  put  some  material  quantifica- 
tion on  what  it  is  we're  tiying  to 
do,  atid  I  think  that  has  been  pro- 
ductive. Ihope  it  also  has  dispelled 
a  lot  of  the  divisive  arguments 
that  went  on  early  in  the  program 
formation  about . . .  the  hydro- 
power  obligation,  about  cumula- 
tive debts  and  obligations  to 
totally  restore  the  fish  run  to... 
pre-white  man  involvement  in  the 
Columbia  River 

■Joseph  Blum,  director, 
Washington  Department  of 
Fisheries: 

The  progress  we  have  made  in 
the  last  five  years  is  that  we  can 
have  thefontm  today  and  have 
this  kind  of  exchange.  JJjat's  not 
been  possible  in  the  past  It  has 
happened  because  there  is  a  spirit 
in  the  Northwest  that  is  willing  to 
arrive  at  consensus  on  very 
difficult  issues. 

I  will  give  us  a  challenge  of  level- 
ing the  table,  of  building  that  con- 
sensus and  getting  on  to  where  ive 
are  not  dealing  with  micro-man- 
agement, but  we  are  dealing  in 
the  management  of  the  big  issues 
that  we  are  capable  of  handling. 

■  Ken  Pedde,  deputy'  regional  direc- 
tor. Bureau  of  Reclamation: 

In  1951,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion began  studying  ways  to 
improve  the  water  supply  in  the 
Yhkima  Basin.  An  integral  part  of 
that  study ...  was  fish  ladders  and 
screens.  At  that  time  we  weren  t 
able  to  get  the  necessar\'  support, 
the  necessary  consensus,  tcj  go  for- 
ward with  the  project 

Tfje  Council's  focus  of  attention 
on  the  need  for  passage  facilities 
has  helped  us  accomplish  some- 
thing we  have  been  looking  at  for 
a  long  time ...  in  that  area,  the 
Council's  work  has  been  extremely 
successful 
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■  Rtilland  Sdimitten,  NcMtlivwst 
regional  direcU)r,  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Senice: 

If  I  u'KS  to  offer  a  gnuie  for  all  of 
Its  for  the  first  fn  v  years  of  progress. 
I  ifoiiM  say  that  it  would  he  a  "C" 
grade  or  an  at  erage  grade . . .  and 
frankly,  only  because  of  the  last 
tUK)  years  of  effort 

Looking  hack  now.  it  is  my 
opinion  that  what  we  did  to  our- 
sell  es  was  to  dei  'elop  such  a  high 
degree  of  caution  that  we  made  it 
vety  difficult  to  get  the  program 
off  the  ground  and  running... 
I  would  like  to  see  more  results 
and  less  studies. 

■  Paul  \enerick,  associate  state 
director,  Bureau  of  Land 
Management: 

Our  major  role  in  wildlife  and 
fisheries  activit}'  is  that  of  a  habitat 
manager,  and ...  with  tfye  Colum- 
bia Basin  there  is  about  5.000 
miles  of  cold  water  fish  habitat 
under  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment cuiministration. 

We  heard  earlier  about  federal 
expenditures  Our  experience... 
for  ana^romous  fisheries  in  west- 
em  Oregon  easily  shows  a  cost-to- 
benefit  ratio  of  I-to-3-  Por  ever)' 
dollar  we  spend,  we  can  very,  very 
safely  assure  at  least  S2.50  or  $3 
return  on  fisheries  stock ...  some 
projects  go  as  high  as  1-to-^  [cost- 
tobenefit  ratio]. 

■  Elmer  Schuster.  Yakima  Indian 
Nation  Tribal  Council: 

...  communication  has 
improi  ed ...  L  Lx)pe  the  period  of 
litigation  is  over  If  we  forget  what 
litigation  was  like...  ask  some  of 
the  old  players  that  were  apart  of 
that  litigation  process  and  L  think 
they  could  remind  us  of  how  awful 
it  was. 

I hai  V  heard  the  term  "consen- 
sus" today.  Tlyrough  consensus ... 
the  efforts  oftlye  Power  Council 
and  the  utilities,  all  the  players 
involved,  the  states,  the  tribes, 
thnmgh  our  efforts,  Yiikima  is 
going  to  be  the  model 


■  lern-  Pavletich,  regional  direaor, 
Trout  I'nlimited: 

Here  in  the  Northwest,  we  have 
reminders  evety  where—  "Salmon 
Creeks "  u  ithout  salmon;  places 
called  "Fish  T^ap"  and  no  one  can 
recall  why  they  were  given  that 
name.  "Redjish  Lake" and  children 
ask  where  are  the  fish  that  turn  red. 

In  our  view,  public  awareness  is 
one  area  where  we  believe  the 
Council  has  been  tremendously 
successful  Salmon  ami  steelhead 
are  in  the  neu  's  a  great  deal . . . 
because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Council. 

■  Bill  B;ikke,  executive  direaor. 
Oregon  Trout: 

It's  a  question  of  how  we  restore 
and  sustain  fish  populations  in  a 
fragmented  political  environment, 
with  short-term  goals  and  expecta- 
tions and  vety  poor  ecological 
data ...  the  Council . . .  opened  the 
door  for  the  public  to  have  some 
role  to  play  in  the  decision  process 
...  this  was  not  really  possible 
before  because  it  was  such  a 
broad -based  problem. 
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Two  final  challenges 

Bill  Wilkerson,  former  director  of 
die  Washington  Department  of 
Fisheries  and  current  director  of 
tliat  suite's  Department  of  Revenue, 
urged  round-table  panicipiints  to: 

Put  people  in  chatge  of  change 
who  have  ccmimon  sense.  But  also 
put  people  in  charge  who  are  the 
"change  agents'—  the  people  who 
can  deliver  change.  Five  years  from 
now,  if  you ...  deliver  people  with 
comnum  sense  to  the  role  of  leader- 
ship and  people  iiix)  are...  willing 
to  take  the  heat  for  it,  you  will  see 
more  change  on  the  Columbia 
River 


®ai  Lee,  former  Wushing- 
ton  member  of  tlie  North- 
west Power  Pkuming 
Council  and  Universit)' 
of  Washington  professor,  provided 
the  gathered  leaders  a  view  of  tlie 
( Columbia  liasin  from  outside  tlie 
United  St:ites.  Lee  had  just  returned 
from  delivering  a  paper  on  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Program  at  tlie  International 
Institute  for  Applied  Systems 
Analysis  conference  in  kixenburg, 
Austria.  He  explained  tliat  the  hsh 
and  wildlife  program  is  an  example 
of  a  concept  called  "sustainable 
development." 

This  is  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  carry  out  economic 
development  in  such  a  way  that 
we  can  husband  our  natural 
resources  and  environmental  qual- 
ity on  a  global  basis  throughout 
the  world  and  particularly  for  the 
poor  countries  of  the  tropical  part 
of  the  globe. 

I  came  back  from  Europe  hav- 
ing talked  with  people  from  the 
Nile,  people  from  the  Danube, 
people  from  the  other  great  river 
basins  of  the  world,  and  I  came 
back  convinced  that  there  is  only 
one  place  in  the  world  where  sus- 
tainable development  has  a 
fighting  chance  today  because  the 
problem  with  sustainable  develop- 
ment is  that  it  raises  a  host  of  very 
difficult,  in  some  places  cruel, 
trade-offs  Thade-offs  very  much 
like  the  ones  we're  trying  to  deal 
with  here  in  power  and  fish  but 
where  the  stakes  are  agriculture, 
human  sun'ival,  and  whether  poor 
nations  will  have  a  chance  to  have 
a  21st  atui  22nd  century. 

The  Columbia  River  Basin  is  a 
leader  in  the  world...  Tins  is  the 
only  place  where  we  are  tackling 
seriously . . .  tlje  challenge  of  sus- 
tainable del  'elopment 

We  have  a  world  class  opportu- 
nity' here,  an  opportunity  to  teach 
the  world  some  important  things 
about  what  mere  human  beings 
can  do  with  natural fotves  But  we 
will  have  that  opporti4nit}'  only  if 
all  of  you  who  are  left  here  don't 
blow  it.  ■ 
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SHORTS 


Legislation  aimed  at  slowing  global  warming  by 
encouraging  conservation  and  renewable  resources 

has  been  introduced  before  tlie  U.S.  Senate  by  a  bi-pani- 
siui  group  led  b\-  Colorado  Senator  Tim  Wiitli.  The 
"National  Energ\'  Poliq'  Act  of  1988"  calls  for  reducing 
carbon  dioxide  emissions  in  tlie  United  States  by  20 
percent  by  tlie  year  2000.  Energ\'  conser\'ation  in  build- 
ings and  tlie  use  of  alternative  transpoitation  fuels  are 
botli  called  for  in  die  proposed  legislation.  Tlie  chair  of 
die  Senate  energ\'  committee  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  is  a 
co-sponsor  of  die  bill.  Montana  senators  Max  Baucus 
andjolin  Melcher  and  Washington's  Dan  Evans  were 
iimong  die  western  supponers  of  the  bill.  ( Source:  West- 
em  Energ\'  Update,  6500  Smpleton  Pkiza,  3333  Quebec 
Street,  Denver,  Colorado  80207.) 

Alaskan  salmon  harvests  accounted  for  more  than  15 
percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  the  entire  fish  and 
shellfish  catch  in  the  United  States  last  year—  $473 
million— widi  most  of  die  labor  :uid  capital  coming 
from  Washington  and  Oregon.  Tliat  catch  is  expected 
to  jump  42  percent  in  1988  — from  95-million  to  135- 
million  salmon.  Furdiermore,  die  total  annual 
worldwide  production  of  "farmed  salmon"  equals  only 
about  10  percent  of  Aliiska's  :tnnual  harvest.  (Source: 
Maiple's  Biisif  less  Newsletter,  911  Western  Avenue,  Room 
509,  Seattle,  Washington  98104,  206-622-0155. ) 

A  global  energy  war  is  coming  this  Ml:  watch  for  it. 

Segments  of  the  "war"  will  likely  be  broadcast  nation- 
ally. Tlie  events'  planners,  die  Americiui  Energy  Assur- 
ance Council,  a  coalition  of  business,  government,  con- 
sumer, environmenutl  and  academic  officials,  are  hop- 
ing it  will  focus  public  attention  back  on  conservation 
;ind  a  national  energ\'  poliq:  The  'Var"  itself  will  simu- 
late the  nation's  and  die  world's  condition  30  days  into 
a  crisis  caused  by  oil  embargoes  and  odier  energ\' 
shortages.  (Souycq:  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
Colorado.) 

October  is  National  Energy  Awareness  Month  iind  die 
dieme  for  1988  is  "Energy  Makes  America  Work."  The 
U.S.  Deparunent  of  Energy,  odier  state  and  federal  agen 
cies  and  numerous  non-goveriinient:d  organizations 
are  participating  in  educational  events  designed  to 
increase  American  awareness  of  die  role  o[  energy  in 
the  U.S.  economy  and  its  impoitance  to  healdi,  welfare 
iuid  national  security  (Source:  Enei-g\'gi-am.  Oregon 
State  University  Extension  Service,  Corvallis,  Oregon 
97331.) 


Tomorrow's  clothes  will  respond  to  changing  weather 

if  diey  are  made  of  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
patented  fabric  called  "polytlierm."  Clothing  made  of 
diis  fiber  will  "sense"  temperamre  changes  and  release 
stored  heat  or  feel  cool  depending  on  die  climate.  Tlie 
new  textile  uses  a  polymer  to  bond  a  substance  similar 
to  antifreeze  ( polyediylene  glycol )  to  wool,  cotton  or 
fabric  blends.  It  may  appear  in  clothing,  footwear,  insu- 
lated draperies  ;ind  even  building  insulation.  (Source: 
Energ\'gmin,  Oregon  State  University  Extension 
Service,  Corvallis,  Oregon  97331) 

Electricity  consumers  in  Kuwait  use  roughly  12  times 
the  energy  Americans  use,  most  of  it  for  air  condition- 
ing. And  in  Italy,  ratepayers  contract  for  die  power  diey 
need.  If  diey  go  over  die  contraaed  amount,  die  power 
is  cut  off.  In  Russia,  utilit\'  bills  are  blank  forms  to  be 
filled  in  by  die  consumer  who  reads  die  meter,  dien 
pays  in  person  and  in  cash  at  die  appropriate  agency 
(Source:  Tlx  Centiual,  Tlie  Columbia  Group,  2121  First 
Avenue,  Suite  103,  Seattle,  Wishington  98121.) 
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September  27-29—  "Ni)nliwest 
Energ\-  Connecti(in.s  "88,"  at  the 
SealUc  Red  Lion  in  Seattle, 
Washington.  Sponsored  by  Puget 
Po^^■eI■  in  cooperation  ^-itli  Seattle 
Cit\- Light,  Snohomisii  Countv 
Public  L'tilit\-  District,  Tacoma 
Cit\-  Light  ;uid  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  1-or  more 
information.  TIA Marketing  Sen- 
ices,  10020AMain  Street,  MS-t-i3, 
Bellewie,  Vi'cLshington  98004, 
20b-iS=;-99r. 

October  1  —  "SListainable  Energy: 
From  Possibilit>-  to  Realitvf  a 
regional  energ\-  conference  at 
tJie  Greenwood  Inn  in  Bea\erton, 
Oregon.  Sponsored  b\-  tlie  Solar 
Energ\-  .Association  of  Oregon. 
For  more  information:  Solar 
EnergN-.Association  of  Oregon, 
263"  S.W: 'Water  Avenue,  Portkmd, 
Oregon  9"^201,  503-224-^867 

October  12-13  — Nortliwest  Power 
Planning  Council  meeting  in 
Missoula,  Monuma. 


CALENDAR 


November  8-9  —  "Energ\-  EXPO 
'88;'  a  trade  show  and  conference 
for  gas  and  electric  energ\-  con.ser- 
vation  fc:)r  commercial  cmd  indtis- 
trial  uses,  in  Mil\\aukee, 'Wisconsin. 
SpcMisored  by.\NCO  of 'Wiscon- 
sin. For  more  information:  Ke\'in 
S.  Anderson,  Energy-  EXPO  '88, 
ANCO,  Public  Service  Building, 
231  W  Michigiui,  Room  226, 
Milwaukee,  'Wisconsin  53201, 

414-221-4801. 

November  9- 10  —  Nortliwest  Power 
Planning  Council  meeting  at  tJie 
Sheraton  in  Spokane, 
'Washington. 

November  18-19— "Celebrate 
.America's  Rivers,"  a  national  con- 
ference in  honor  of  tlie  20tli 
aiiniversan-  of  the  national  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  in 
.Alexandria,  \'irginia.  For  more 
informatit)n:  Suzanne  'Wilkins, 
Kevin  Coyle  or  Ken  Olson,  Ameri- 
can Ri\'ers,  202-547-6900. 


November  18-19— "The  Public  Trust 
and  tlie  Waters  of  the  American 
West:  "lesterckn;  Today  and  Tomor- 
row;' a  continuing  education 
conference  at  Lewis  and  Clark 
College  in  Ponkuid,  Oregon.  For 
more  information:  Laurie  Mape, 
Northwestern  School  of  Liw  of 
Lewis  and  Clark  College,  10015 
S.W  Terv\'illiger  Boulevard, 
Portland,  Oregon  97219, 
503-244-1161,  e.xtension  629. 

November  29- December  3  — 
'"Housing  for  tlie  90s"  at  tlie 
Sheraton  Tacoma  Hotel,  Tacoma, 
Wiishington.  Sponsored  by  the 
Energy  Business  Association.  For 
more  information:  Patricia  Ander- 
son, Energy-  Business  Association, 
420  Maritime  Building,  911  West- 
ern Avenue,  Seanle,  Washington 
98104, 206-622-7171. 
A  more  detailed  calendar  of 
Council  committee  meetings  aiid 
consultations  is  carried  each 
month  in  Update!  See  order  form 
on  back  cover 

Compiled lr\'  Ruth  L  Cioiis 
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Idaho 

Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
Statehouse  .Mail 
450  West  State 
Boise.  Idaho  83"'20 
Telephone:  208-334-2956 
Council  .Members: 
James  Goller 
Robert  Sawik 

Montana 

Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
Capitol  Station 
Helena,  .Montana  59620 
Telephone:  406-44-1-3952 
Council  .Members: 
.Morris  Brusett,  chairman 
George  Turman 


Oregon 


Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
1400  S.-w:  Fifth  .\venue 
Portland,  Oregon  9^201 
Telephone:  503-229-5ri 
Council  .Member: 
Ted  E.  Hallock 

Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
3090  Pigeon  Hollow  Road  Soutli 
Salt  n.  Oregon  9^302 
Telephone:  503-364-8926 
Council  .Member: 
Norma  Paulus 


Washington 

Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
Washington  State  Energy  Office 
809  Legion  Way,  S.E. 
Olympia,  Washington  98504 
Telephone:  206-586-806" 
Council  Member: 
R  Ted  Bottiger 

Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 

Anderson  Hall  #34-36 

Nonh  Ninth  and  Elm  Streets 

PO.  Box  B 

Cheney.  Washington  99004 

Telephone:  509-359-^352 

Council  .Member: 

Tom  Trulove,  vice  chairman 


Central  Office 

Northwest  Power  Planning  Council 
851  SW  Si.xth,  Suite  1100 
Portland,  Oregon  9''204 
Telephone:  503-222-5161 
Toll  Free:  1-800-222-3355 
( 1-800-452-2324  in  Oregon) 
Executi\e  Director:  Edward  Sheets 
Information  Director:  Dula-  Mahar 
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Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  following  publications  of  the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council.  (Note:  not  all  publications  are  available  immediately,  but  they  will  be  sent  to  you 
as  soon  as  possible.) 

Publications 

n  198^  Columbia  River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program 

D  (88-22)  Amendment  Regarding  Protected  .\reas  and  Response  to  Comments  Recei\-ed 

n  (88-10)  Issue  paper  on  Grand  Coulee,  Willamette  Basin,  Palisades,  Black  Canyon  and 
Anderson  Ranch  Wildlife  Mitigation  Plans 

D  1986  Northwest  Power  Plan 

D  (88-21)  Draft  1988  Update  of  the  1986  Northwest  Power  Plan 

n  1988  Annual  Report  to  Congress 

Mailing  Lists 

Please  add  my  name  to  the  mailing  lists  for  the  following  newsletters.  (Note:  do  not  check 
if  you  already  are  receiving  them.) 

n  Northwest  Energy  News  (this  bimonthly  magazine) 

n  update!  (monthly  public  involvement  newsletter  that  contains  the  Council  meeting 
agenda  and  a  more  detailed  publications  list) 

Name 

Organization 

Street 


Cit>'/State/Zip 

(Or  call  Judy  Allender  at  the  Council's  central  office,  503-222-5161,  toll  free  1-800-222- 
3355  in  Idaho,  Montana  and  Washington,  or  1-800-452-2324  in  Oregon. ) 
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Editor's  Notes 

1988  may  go  down  in  history  in  die  Pacific  Nordiwest  and  elsewhere  as  die 
year  die  climate  begcin  to  pivot.  Weadier  reports  moved  from  die  back  pages 
to  die  headlines.  Drought  and  long  periods  of  record  high  temperatures 
singed  most  parts  of  die  United  States,  including  much  of  diis  region.  And 
just  when  we  were  consoling  ourseKes  widi  die  knowledge  diat  diis,  like 
all  weadier,  would  soon  pass,  die  phrases  "global  warming"  and 
"greenliouse  effect"  emerged. 

Wliedier  diis  summer  is  tady  die  first  of  a  never-ending  string  of  succes- 
sively hotter  :ind  drier  seasons  cannt)t  be  known  at  diis  time.  But  die  searing 
heat  and  brooding  blue  skies  have  certainly  been  taken  as  a  warning;  there 
is  a  price  to  pay  for  100  years  of  atmospheric  pollution.  Exactly  what  that 
price  will  be  is  still  anyone's  guess. 

Tlie  Council  is  looking  at  possible  effects  on  die  Nordiwest 's  energy  scene 
from  global  warming.  'We  begin  diat  look  widi  our  lead  stt)iy. 
Tliis  issue's  cover,  which  feaaires  im  antique  engraving,  was  designed  by 
Stephen  Sasser. 
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conservation  standards. 
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Research  efforts 
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deep. 
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How  do  Northwest  gas 
companies  fit  into  die 
regional  power  picture? 

^  -T  Wise  Use  for 
^  /  Western  Water 

Water  consen-ation  may 
help  bodi  irrigators  and 
fish  runs. 
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Is  the  Planet  Bakii^? 


Monlana  Stale  Lrbrary 


How  might  the 
^^greenhouse  effect^  ^ 
the  Northwests  energy  picture? 


c 
o 


b\-  Gordon  Lee 


Temperature  records  may  not 
be  tlie  first  things  in  tlie  Nortli- 
uest  to  go  by  tlie  wayside  if,  as  man\- 
believe,  the  greenlioiise  effect  has 
already  begun.  Tlie  Hrst  casualties 
from  giolial  warming  may  loe  die 
regions  traditional  appnxiches  to 
and  assumptions  about  energ\; 
economics  and  tlie  en\in)nment. 


Tlie  greenhouse  effect  —  tlie 

global  warming  tliat's  ciMiie  from 
100  years  of  man-made  pollution  — 
could  reverse  almost  all  fundamen- 
tal assumptions  about  tlie  Noitlwest 
luid  force  politicians,  economists 
and  phumers  to  retliink  basic  posi- 
tions about  commercial  and  social 
life  in  the  region 


L(^ng-standing  assumptions  about 
the  region's  economic,  scxial  Mtd 
political  stmctures  cxnild  become 
obsolete  if  global  warming  changes 
die  region's  climate.  Dner  weadier, 
for  exiimple,  could  challenge  funda- 
mental notions  about  the  Nordiwest 
economy,  which  for  SO  years  has 
been  based  on  abundmit,  inexpen- 
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sive  hydropower.  Water  may  be 
neitlier  cheap  nor  abundant  in  a 
warmer,  more  polluted  world,  luid 
traditional  alternative  resources  — 
coal  or  naairal  gas  —  ma\'  be 
en\'ironmentally  unacceputble. 

Already  tlie  greenhouse  effect 
has  intertwined  politics,  power  plan- 
ning :uid  pollution  in  the  Nortliwest. 
A  citizens  group  in  Washington  is 
circulating  an  initiative  petition  tliat 
would  limit  constmaion  of  new 
fossil  fuel  plants  in  that  state.  Before 
any  new  power  plant  that  emits  car- 
bon dioxide  could  be  built,  die 
measure  would  require  that  an 
equal  or  greater  amcxint  of  tliat  gas 
be  reduced  from  other  power 
sources  in  Washington.  Many  scien- 
tists suspect  carbon  dioxide  to  be 
tlie  prime,  but  not  sole,  culprit  in 
global  warming. 


The  greenhouse 
effect  has  intertwined 
politics,  power 
planning  and 
pollution  in  the 
Northwest. 


Washington's  initiative  drive  fol- 
lowed moves  on  tlie  national  scene 
tliis  summer  Senators  TimotliyWiitli 
(Democrat-Colorado)  and  Bennett 
Jolinston  (Democrat-Louisiana ), 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy  and 


Namral  Resources  Committee,  in 
July  introduced  a  bill  tliat  calls  for  a 
20-percent  reduction  of  carbon 
dioxide  emissions  from  the  United 
States  by  tlie  year  2000  and  a  50- 
percent  reduction  b\-  2010.  Senators 
Robert  Stafford  (Republican- 
Vermont)  and  Max  Baucus  (Demo- 
crat-Montana) offered  a  bill  at  tlie 
same  time  calling  for  regulatory' 
reforms  that  would  eliminate  tlie 
sale  and  use  of  chlorofluorocarbons 
(which— in  addition  to  contributing 
to  greenhouse  warming  —  destroy 
tlie  globe's  protective  ozone  layer— 
see  accompanying  story)  in  die 
United  States  by  \he  year  2000, 
reduce  carbon  dioxide  emissions 
by  35  percent  by  2010  and  set  a  goal 
to  generate  all  domestic  power  from 
non-polluting  energ\'  sources  hx 
2051 
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The  suikes  are  enormous. 
Warmer  global  leather  could 
upset  tlic  rhytlims  of  life  as  \\e  know- 
it  by  altering  precipitation  patterns, 
changing  gnnving  se;Lsons,  making 
fenile  regions  arid,  flocxling  ctKLst.il 
regions  and  causing  m:iss  popula- 
tion  migrations. 

The  Noitliwest  Power  Planning 
Council  is  in  tlie  earh-  stages  of 
addressing  die  greenlnuise  effect. 
"The  Council  pkuis  to  re\iew  all  llie 
current  research  ;md  solicit  ad\ice 
from  nati(,inal  expeits,"  says  outgoing 
Council  chairniLUi  Morris  Bi\isett  of 
Monuma.  "In  the  coming  year,  we 
may  publish  issue  papers  for  public 
comment  luid  discussion  on  die 
implications  of  global  warming  for 
die  regional  ptwer  plan"' 

v;idi  iLs  international  implications, 
die  greenhouse  effea  may  be  the 
most  bede\iling  problem  die  Coun- 
cil has  titckled  in  eight  years  of 
regional!  po^iver  planning.  It  might 
change  die  Council's  estimates  of 
how  die  region  slic:)uld  approach  its 
growing  energy  needs  and  chal- 
lenge the  Council's  fundamental 
economic  cissumptions  about  die 
region's  energy-  future.  Some 
resources  diat  die  Council  includes 
in  its  portfolit:)  of  energy  sources 
might  appear  less  attractive  under 
greenhouse  assumptions. 

But  e\'en  diough  global  warming 
may  pose  a  matrix  of  new  problems 
for  the  Council,  it  also  represents  an 
opportunity;  says  Ted  Hallock,  one 
of  Oregon's  members  on  the  four- 
st:ue phuining organization.  "Were 
a  body  diat  conceivably  could  influ- 
ence e\'eryt)ody  else.  There's  not 
anodier  regional  energy  planning 
bod\-  like  us  iuiywhere  else  in  die 
countn:  In  die  rest  of  die  United 
States,  it's  e\erybody  for  himself  We 
ha\e  a  chance  to  tell  die  nation,  in 
choosing  what  goes  into  die  power 
mix,  diat  extraordinan.-  attention 
must  be  paid  to  airbon  dioxide 
emissions." 


CoLincil  Chairniiin  Tom  Trulove 
agrees  that  die  greenhouse  effect 
proN'ides  die  Council  widi  lui  t)ppor- 
tunity.  "The  solutions  to  the 
greenhouse  problem  are  interna- 
tional in  scope.  They  will  require 
unprecedented  cooperation  by  die 
industrialized  and  Third  World 
nations  tt)  address  all  sources  of  die 
problem,  from  transportation,  to 
energy  production,  to  deforestation. 
The  Lhiited  States  iuid  die  Nordiwest 
must  provide  leadership,  and  diat 
will  likely  mean  cli;uiges  in  emission 
stanciards." 


With  its  international 
implications,  the 
greenhouse  effect 
may  be  the  most 
bedeviling  problem 
the  Council  has 
tackled  in  eight  years 
of  regional  power 
planning. 


The  greenhouse  effea  should 
force  utility  planners  to  ak<j 
luiother  look  at  how  diey  estimate 
die  real  social  and  economic  cost.s 
of  a  resource,  says  Senator  Daniel 
Ev:uis  of  Wiishington  ;uid  former 
chairmiin  of  die  Council.  "No  one 
does  a  good  job  of  identifying  die 
full  costs  of  power  plants.  If  I  were 
[on  die  Council],  I'd  back  off  iind  try 
to  kx)k  at  whedier  die.se  environ- 
mental costs  ciui  be  identihed  ixnd 
factored  into  die  calculations'' 

Even  diough  atmospheric  scien- 
tists agree  on  die  causes  of  die 
greenhouse  effect,  long-range 
weadier  predicting  remains  an 
inexact  science.  So,  too,  does  long- 
range  energy-price  forecasting.  As  a 
result,  pinpointing  die  implications 
of  die  greenhouse  effect  for  energy 
resources  in  the  Northwest  involves 
as  much  speculation  and  guesswork 
iis  scientific  Linalysis. 

For  some  scientists,  the  jury  is 
still  out  on  whether  global  warming 
has  started.  Recent  warming  trends 
aren't  outside  of  known  heating  and 
cooling  cv'cles,  diey  argue.  But 
odiers  iire  convinced  die 
greenhouse  effea  is  here.  James 
Hansen,  chief  of  NASA's  Goddard 
Institute  for  Space  Studies,  told  a 
Congressional  committee  in  June 
that  he  was  "99  percent"  confident 
global  warming  has  begun. 

"We  are  stmggling  with  not 
enough  knowledge,"  says  E\'ans. 
"Words  like  probably'  and  maybe' 
are  being  used." 
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But  while  politicians  and  scien- 
tists are  uncertain  about  tlie  timing 
and  severity'  of  global  warming,  die 
Council  must  address  the  issue 
soon,  says  Hallock.  "I  oppose  coal- 
fired  generators  totiilly  because  of 
their  carbon  dioxide  contribution 
to  the  amiosphere.  Its  a  tremendous 
misuike  to  produce  power  for  our 
convenience  today  and  at  the  same 
time  mess  up  the  atmosphere  for 
future  generations." 

Hallock  acknowledges  that  the 
Council  hasn't  taken  a  position  vet. 
At  tliis  point,  his  suitements  reflect 
personal  beliefs  about  tlie 
greenhouse  effect,  not  Council 
policy 

Tlie  1980  Nortliwest  Power  Aa 
charged  die  Council  widi  coming 
up  widi  long-range  electrical  energ\- 
pkms  for  die  region.  Tliose  plans  try 
to  identif}'  how  die  Nordiwest  can 
meet  growing  energ\-  needs  least 
expensiveh'  by  envisioning  a  mix  of 
conservation  and  generating 
resources  diat  —  depending  on  die 
rate  of  economic  gnwdi  in  die  re- 
gion—will provide  electricit}-  at  die 
lowest  cost  to  the  region. 

Howe\'er,  die  greenhouse  effect 
could  change  die  Council's  tradi- 
tional least-cost  planning  calcula- 
tions, Hallock  predicts.  Global 
warming  adds  a  new  wrinkle  to  die 
planning  equation,  so  diat  new 
generating  projects  will  be  judged 
on  a  least-cost/leitst-carbon  basis,  he 
says.  "I  don't  care  about  cost-effec- 
tiveness or  least-cost  alone.  I've 
joined  die  Council  to  diink  about 
tomorrow 

If  die  rest  of  die  Council  Lakes 
diat  approach,  gone  may  lie  die 
alternatives  diat  die  region  turn  to 
coal-fired  electric  plants  or  naairal 
gits-fired  turbines  as  ways  tt)  gener- 
ate new  power.  Gone,  too,  may  be 
potential  resources  diat  die  Council 
hasn't  even  included  in  its  regit)nal 
energy  plan,  such  as  burning 
garbage  or  tapping  into  pockets  of 
naairal  giis  trapped  in  underground 
coal  beds. 


In  dieir  place  may  be  an  array  of 
alternative  resources  whose 
economics  looked  daunting  before 
they  were  viewed  in  light  of  die 
costs  of  a\'oidiiig  global  warming: 
consenation,  nuclear  power,  geo- 
diermal,  some  cogeneration  power 
and  even  solar  and  wind  energ\^ 

Tlie  region  won't  be  able  to  avoid 
making  diese  tough  choices  for 
long,  because  its  energy  surplus  is 
shrinking.  Two  years  ago,  utilities 
could  produce  about  2,500 
megawatts  more  power  dian  Noitli- 
west  customers  consumed.  Tliat 
figure  may  stand  below  1,000 
megawatts  today  and  die  Council 
calculates  it  could  disappear  its  earh- 
as  1991.  Under  high  economic 
grow,th  conditions,  die  region  could 
require  as  much  as  13,000  average 
megawatts  of  power  from  new 
resources  by  the  year  2010.  That's 
enough  elecnricit)-  to  light  13  cities 
die  size  of  Seattle. 

To  furdier  complicate  matters, 
coal  and  gas-fired  units  account  for 
18  percent  of  die  region's  43,360 
megawatts  of  generating  capacity- 
todav 


What  is  the 
greenhouse  effect? 

For  Biblical  scholars,  the 
hardships  diat  could  come  from  die 
greenhouse  effea  are  nodiing  new 
Tlie  floods,  pestilence,  drought, 
mass  population  migrations  and 
famines  diat  many  scientists  forecast 
for  die  21st  centun'  had  their  first 
run  in  the  Old  Testament. 

But  what's  different  this  time  is 
diat  righteousness  alone  won't  get 
things  back  on  track.  Growing  num- 
bers of  scientists  predia  diat  global 
warming  already  has  started  and 
that  aaions  we  take  today  can  onK- 
postpone,  not  prevent,  the  trend. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the 
greenhouse  effea  is  a  misnomer 
Life  on  eardi  wouldn't  exist  without 
die  amiosphere  acting  as  a  solar 
greenliouse.  Gases  in  the  lower 
amiosphere,  particularly  carbon 
dioxide,  trap  solar  radiation  as  it 
bounces  off  the  earth,  keeping  its 
surface  warm.  'Widiout  solar  heat 
trapped  by  diose  gases,  eardi  would 
be  an  inhospitably  cold  place. 

That  modest  greenliouse  effect 
has  kept  die  planet's  temperaaires 
relati\'el\'  suible  for  diousands  of 
\'ears.  But  what  alarms  scientists  is 


Carbon  Dioxide  Emissions 

from  Electrical  Generation 


Pounds  Carbon  Dioxide/kWh 
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^   Renewable  Fuels 
til  Fossil  Fuels 


Wood      Pulver-  Gasified  Simple  Combined      Solar     Hydro    Nuclear 

ized        Coal        Cycle  Cycle 

Coal  Natural  Natural 

Gas  Gas 

Source:  Washington  Stale  Energy  Office 
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die  rapid  chiuige  die  atmosphere 
has  experienced  during  the  past 
100  years.  Since  die  stait  of  indus- 
trialization, ■when  people  began  to 
burn  fiissil  fuels  in  a  big  way,  increas- 
ing amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  lia\e 
been  pumped  into  die  aunosphere. 
Tliose  eniissitins,  from  factories, 
automobiles  and  power  plants  diat 
am  on  fossil  fuels,  lia\e  helped 
increase  die  concentration  of 
greenhouse  gases. 

During  die  same  period, 
u-orld\\ide  deforestatit:)n  has  cut 
into  nature's  abilit\-  to  hiuidle  greater 
amounts  of  carbon  dioxide.  'When 
forests  are  le\eled  itnd  die  u^ees  left 
to  burn  or  rot,  diat  not  onl\-  adds 
carbon  dioxide  to  die  atmosphere, 
it  also  reduces  die  amount  of  die 
gas  diat  is  com'erted  to  ox-ygen  dur- 
ing pliotos\iidiesis.  Tlie  L'nited 
Nations  Fe)od  and  Agricidairal 
Organization  estimates  diat  between 
0.6  percent  and  1.5  percent  of  die 
v,-orld's  existing  tropical  rain  forests 
are  cleared  each  year.  Tliat's  equal 
to  40,000  square  miles,  aii  area 
roughly  die  size  of\'irginia. 

In  addition,  some  fossil-fueled 
processes  lia\'e  by-products  that 
compound  die  greenliouse  effect. 
Coal  combustion,  for  example,  can 
create  acid  rain,  ^^hich— when  it 
falls  — defoliates  forests,  furdier 
depleting  iiaaire's  capacity'  to  reduce 
carbon  dit)xide. 

Some  facts  beliind  global  v,arm- 
ing  are  not  in  dispute.  Worldwide 
atmospheric  le\els  oi carbon 
dioxide  ha\e  jumped  25  percent 
since  preindustrial  times.  The  eardi's 
temperaaire  has  risen  nearh- 1 
degree  F:ilirenlieit  during  die  p;ist 
30  \ears,  and  it  is  warmer  today 
thiui  at  any  time  since  me^tsure- 
menLs  began  130  years  ago.  Qmi- 
pared  to  the  30  years  ended  in  1980, 
die  v\orld's  meiin  temperaaire  has 
risen  just  under  1  degree  in  die  last 
year  and  a  half  alone.  The  century's 
four  warmest  years  have  been  in 
die  19HOs;  six  out  c^f  die  10  uarme.st 
years  have  taken  place  since  1978. 
And  1988  is  likely  to  be  die  warmest 
yet. 

Atmospheric  scientists  point  to 
high  concentrations  of  se\eral  gases 
as  die  culprits.  Carbon  dioxide 


Many  atmospheric 
scientists  believe  the 
greenhouse  clock 
already  is  ticking. 

accounts  for  about  half  of  the  warm- 
ing, mediane  for  20  percent,  and 
nitrous  oxide,  chlorotluorocarbons 
anci  lower  atmosphere  ozone  are 
responsiiile  for  die  remainder 

Recent  computer  models,  created 
by  die  World  Resources  Instiaite, 
suggest  diat  die  eardi's  a\erage  tem- 
peraaire e\enaially  will  rise  from  3 
degrees  Falirenheit  to  8  degrees 
Falireiilieit,  if  greenhouse  gases 
double  die  preindustrial  concentra- 
tions of  carbon  dioxide.  Most  of  die 
driunatic  temperaaire  increases 
ii\-ould  uike  place  at  higher  latitudes. 
Tliose  models,  and  similar  com- 
puter projections  created  by  odier 
scientific  groups,  predict  die  worlds 
carbon  dioxide  level  is  likely  to  dou- 
ble widiin  50  to  100  years. 

Tliat  v^-ould  be  a  staggering  cli- 
mate shift.  A  5-degree  rise  would 
put  eardi's  climate  beyond  anydiing 
in  human  experience,  making  it  as 
warm  as  die  dinosaur  age,  65  mil- 
lion years  ago. 

Almost  all  die  eaitli's  climate  pat- 
terns could  shift  even  if  die  tempera- 
aire climb  doesn't  hit  5  degrees. 
Riiinfall  and  monsoon  patterns 
would  shift.  So  u'ould  ocean  cur- 
rents and  growing  seasons.  Polar  ice 
caps  might  melt  and  sea  le\els  could 
rise  as  much  as  diree  feet  o\'er  die 
next  100  years,  flooding  coastal 
regions  and  fouling  nearby  water 
tables,  according  to  Jessica  Madiews, 
vice  president  iind  research  director 
at  the  Vi'orld  Resources  Instiaite. 

Many  auiiospheric  scientists 
believe  die  greenhouse  ckxk 
already  is  ticking.  E\en  if  all  carbon 
dioxide  emissions  stopped  tonu  )r- 
row,  a  global  temperature  rise 
from  1  degree  Falirenheit  to  3 
degrees  F;ilirenheit  is  ine\it:ible, 

Madiews  calailates.  And  since 

the  rate  of  greenhouse  gas 

emi.ssions  is  accelerating, 

additional  temperaaire 

jumps  will  come  faster 

dian  in  the 


past.  That  means  speedier  changes 
in  climate  and  less  time  for  societal 
and  ecological  adaptation. 

But  what  global  \\ aiming  means 
for  die  Northwest  remains 
unclear  Different  weather  patterns 
may  translate  into  a  dner  or  warmer 
climate  in  the  region.  On  the  odier 
hand,  they  could  mean  die  North- 
west will  receive  more  rainfall  than 
today  Scientists  just  don't  kiiovN: 

"You  won't  find  any  predictions 
for  the  Nonhwestr  ,sa\s  Ron  Neilson, 
an  Oregon  State  Uni\'ersit\'  atmos- 
pheric scientist  \\iio's  uiken  a  lea\-c 
to  work  on  long-term  global  warm- 
ing research  for  die  Environmenuil 
Protection  Ageiiq:  "All  agree  on 
temperature  increases  for  die 
region,  but  diey  disagree  on  die 
rainfall  implications." 

Tlie  disagreements  come  because 
scientists  are  unsure  what  global 
warming  will  do  to  upper  atmos- 
pheric lA'inds  such  as  die  jet  stre;tm. 
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The  jet  stream,  a  long  current  of 
high-speed  westerly  winds  seven  to 
10  miles  above  tlie  eartli's  surface, 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  Nortliern 
Hemispiiere's  weadier  patterns.  It 
generally  enters  Nortli  America  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
and  many  of  tlie  hemisphere's  storm 
tracks  folkw  its  me;indering  patli. 

Tlie  Nortliwests  rainfall  depends 
on  die  jet  stream.  If  global  warming 
-^ere  to  push  die  jet  stream  away 
from  die  region,  precipitittion  pat- 
terns would  change.  But  it's  still  a 
puzzle  whedier  warmer  tempera- 
tures will  speed  or  slow  jet  stream 
winds  or  cause  them  to  depan  from 
dieir  miditional  padi. 
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by  Gordon  Lee 

Curbing  carbon  dioxide  emissions  into  the  lower  atmosphere  is  only  pan 
of  die  answer  to  slowing  die  greenliouse  effea,  sciendsts  say  Industrialized 
societies  also  must  stop  using  chemicals  that  erode  the  upper  atmosphere's 
protective  layer 

Made  up  of  a  paper-thin  sheet  of  ozone  15  miles  above  the  earth's  surface, 
that  layer  is  all  diat  shelters  die  earth  from  the  intense  ultraviolet  radiation 
of  die  sun.  Only  diree  millimeters  diick,  it  acts  as  a  giant  sunscreen  filtering 
out  ultraviolet  rays  before  diey  heat  up  die  lower  atmosphere  and  damage 
plant  and  animal  life. 

Tliat  layer  is  fragile.  Just  as  the  lower  atmosphere  is  warming  as  a  result  of 
greenliouse  gases,  so  the  ozone  layer  is  jeopardized  by  20di  century  chemi- 
cal interaaions.  The  culprit  is  chloroflurocarbons,  the  gas  diat  since  die 
1930s  has  gone  into  refrigerator  iind  air  conditioner  cooling  systems  iuid 
has  been  a  prime  component  of  plastic  foam. 

■^Iien  released  into  die  amiosphere,  chloroflurocarbon  molecides  float 
free  until  diey  hit  die  upper  amiosphere,  where  — under  die  right  condi- 
dons  — they  act  as  high-altiaide  hit  men.  "Wlien  it  bumps  into  die  ozone 
layer,  an  atom  in  a  cliloroflurocarbon  molecule  strips  one  of  die  three  oxy- 
gen atoms  in  ozone. 

Tlie  first  warnings  about  diis  phenomenon  came  in  1974,  but  it  wasn't 
until  1985  that  there  was  concrete  evidence  diat  chloroflurocarbons  are 
depleting  die  ozone  layer  That's  when  a  team  of  British  scientists  nouced  a 
hole  had  formed  in  die  layer  over  Antarctica.  The  hole,  now  as  large  as  the 
continental  United  States,  forms  in  September  and  lasts  diree  or  four 
months.  Tlie  hole  has  gotten  larger  and  lasted  longer  in  die  years  since, 
sciendsts  say 

If  die  ozone  layer  continues  to  shrink,  die  amount  of  ultroviolet  radiation 
diat  hits  the  eardi  will  jump  dramatically  according  to  scientific  projections. 
Skin  cancer  rates  will  go  up.  Since  ultraviolet  exposure  weakens  die  human 
immune  system,  people's  resistiince  to  disease  will  drop. 

But  die  biggest  loser  may  be  die  plant  and  organic  life  at  the  base  of  the 
eardi's  food  chain.  Research  suggests  die  one-celled  plankton  diat  makes  up 
die  bulk  of  life  near  die  surface  of  oceans  might  not  be  able  to  adapt  to 
greater  amounts  of  radiation.  Odier  research  says  diat  bacteria  needed  b\- 
some  plants  to  process  nitrogen  wouldn't  be  able  to  survive  long-term 
ultraviolet  exposure. 

Tlie  United  States  and  several  other  countries  banned  chloroflurocarbons 
as  an  aerosol  propellant  in  1978.  But  that  accounted  for  only  a  fraction  of 
die  world's  use  of  die  substance. 

U.S.  producers  account  for  30  percent  of  die  world's  chloroflurocarbon 
output. 

List  September,  die  United  States  and  33  other  countries  pledged  to  cut 
chloroflurocarbon  emissii^ns  35  percent  to  50  percent  by  die  end  of  die 
century  But  diat  may  be  too  little,  too  late.  According  to  estimates  by  die 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  world  production  needs  to  be  cut  by  85 
percent  just  to  keep  chloroflurocarbon  at  its  current  atniixspheric  ccMicentra 
l\ov\. 
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Implications  for 
po^ver  planning 

The  greenhouse  effect  likely  will 
memirn  traditional  pcwer  planning 
LLssiimpticMis.  L'p  until  die  early 
1960s,  utility  pkuiners  judged  energy 
resources  primarily  imi  t\^■o  criteria, 
price  and  a\ailability.  There:ifter, 
tlie\-  began  to  factor  en\ironmental 
ctxsLs  into  tlieir  ec^uations.  But  tlie 
greenhouse  effect  could  put  a  new- 
wrinkle  into  tlieir  equations,  forcing 
planners  to  include  carbon  dioxide 
and  t)tlier  gases  in  tJie  cost  mix. 

Power  plants  tliat  burn  coal,  naai- 
ral  gas  or  oil  all  produce  carbon 
dit)xide  ;uid  otlier  g;ises.  Cleaning 
up  those  emissions  will  add  to  the 
exists  of  tlie  plants. 

On  tlie  otJier  hiuid,  hydropower 
and  nuclear  plants,  which  produce 
no  carbon  dioxide,  are  more  com- 
petiti\e  in  a  greenliouse  scenario. 
So  are  conservation  and  other 
renewable  resources,  such  ;is  wind, 
solar,  tidal  and  geotliermal  power 

But  those  alternatives  aren't  risk- 
free.  Nuclear  power  raises  a  host  of 
safet}'  mid  disposal  questions.  Hydro- 
power  might  become  less  reliable  if 
tlie  greenhouse  effea  makes  some 
regions  drier  ^  armer  weather  also 
may  change  wind  patterns,  making 
wind  turbines  more  difficult  to  site. 

Solar  power,  too,  may  pro\e  to 
be  unreliable  if  global  warming 
causes  more  water  to  evaporate  and 
increases  the  world's  cloud  co\'er 

"There  are  vxo  immediate  ques- 
tions." says  Ed  Sheets,  the  Council's 
executive  direcic:)r  "VCill  tliere  be 
changes  in  federal  regulations 
regarding  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions'-' ,\nd  could  tliat  chcinge  the 
cost  or  availability  of  new 
resources?" 

Council  vice  chairman  Jim  Goller 
of  Id;ilio  sa\'s  that  those  questions 
should  color  the  Council's  agenda. 
"1.C )( )king  at  tlie  increased  green- 
house effea  is  a  proper  role  for  the 
Council.  'We  need  to  get  the  facts 
before  all  concerned  parties  to 
niiike  an  informed  decision.  The 
Council  should  be  a  pla\er  in  the 
international  effort." 


"Looking  at  the 
increased  greenhouse 
effect  is  a  proper  role 
for  the  Council.  We 
need  to  get  the  facts 
before  all  concerned 
parties  to  make  an 
informed  decision."  — 
Jim  Goller 


The  Noitliwest  Power  Planning 
Council  has  factored  an  array  of 
environmental  ccxsts  into  its  plan- 
ning assumptions.  But  greenhouse 
assumptions  weren't  part  of  tlie 
environmental  equation  when  it 
drew  up  its  most  recent  outline  of 
how  tlie  region  should  meet  grow- 
ing power  needs  over  tlie  next  20 
years.  Under  conditions  of  high 
economic  growtli  (which  die  Coun- 
cil feels  are  unlikely  to  occur),  die 
region  will  need  to  build  12  large 
coal  units  by  die  year  2005,  accord- 
ing to  die  1986  Power  Plan. 

Those  pkuits  won't  be  needed  if 
die  Council  identifies  cost-effective 
alternatives.  However,  if  no  alterna- 
tives emerge,  construaion  on  die 
first  of  those  plants  would  have  to 
sum  in  1995.  Under  medium-high 
economic  growdi  conditions,  die 
region  would  need  the  power  from 
rv\'o  new  coal  pkuits  by  2005. 

Widi  its  reliiuice  on  hydroelectric- 
ity,  the  Northwest  is  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  shifts  in  weadier  patterns. 
Some  "^0  percent  of  die  region's 
energy  comes  from  hydropower, 
which  me;ins  that  a  drier  climate 
could  force  die  region  to  rel\'  on 
odier  power  sources  for  a  larger 
portion  of  its  load. 

Moreover,  a  drier  climate  could 
prompt  die  region  to  reduce  its 
estimate  of  "firm"  power,  which  is 
die  luiiount  of  energy  diat  hydro- 
power  dams  can  produce  even  if 
diere  were  a  repeat  of  die 
driest  \ears  on  record.  VCliile 
die  Northwest's  dams 
produce  an  average  16,400 


megawatts  of  energv-  today, 
only  75  percent  of  diat  tcxal  is  consi- 
dered firm.  That's  becau.se  titilitv- 
planners  have  figured  that  die  svs- 
tem  would  pn)(.luce  only  12,300 
megawatts  if  the  regit)n  sees  a  repeat 
of  die  worst  known  water  years. 

Tlie  greenhouse  effect  could 
miike  th(\se  parched  years  seem 
lush  and  force  the  region  to  lower 
die  amount  of  power  it  could 
guarantee  to  ctistomers.  'Hiat,  in 
turn,  would  change  the  region's  rate 
;uid  revenue  picaire  dramatically. 
Because  its  deliverv'  can  be  guaran- 
teed in  dry  times  as  well  as  wet, 
firm  power  is  more  expensive  dian 
nonhrni  power  If  die  system  hiis 
less  firm  power,  utilities  would  have 
to  aim  to  more  expensive  resources 
to  make  up  die  difference. 

By  raising  the  costs  of  conven- 
tional pc:)wer  sources,  the 
greenhouse  effea  may  give  a  boost 
to  energy  conservation  efforts  in  die 
region. 
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Conservation  has  played  a  big 
role  since  1980,  when  Congress 
passed  the  Northwest  Power  Act. 
That  bill  treats  conservation  as  the 
preferred  resource  for  the  region, 
:uid  says  it's  a  wise  investment  even 
if  it  costs  10  percent  more  tlian  tlie 
next  most-competitive  new  resource 
because  of  its  environmental  accept- 
ability: 

The  Council  in  tlie  past  has 
figured  tliat  consenation  measures 
niitke  economic  sense  if  tliey  cost  5 
cents  a  kilowan-hour  or  less.  Tliat's 
what  it  would  cost  to  build  a 
medium-sized  coal-fired  tliermal 
pkuit,  tlie  most  expensive  resource 
die  Council  includes  in  its  plan. 

But  that  cost  doesn't  include 
measures  to  deal  witli  carbon 
dioxide  emissions,  which  may  boost 
die  price  of  a  new  coal  plant  to  7.5 
cents  or  8  cents  a  kilowatt-hour, 
notes  Marc  Sullivan,  head  of  the 
Northwest  Conservation  Act  Coali- 
tion. 

In  diat  context,  conservation 
becomes  more  attractive.  "If  die  10 
percent  cost  advantage  diat  conser- 
vation has  been  given  in  the  Act 
were  added  to  these  marginal  costs, 
diat  brings  die  figure  up  to  10  cents 
a  kilowan-hour"  he  says.  "That 


With  its  reliance  on 
hydroelectricity,  the 
Northwest  is 
particularly 
vulnerable  to  shifts 
in  weather  patterns. 


makes  a  big  difference  in  the 
amount  of  consen'ation  supply!' 
Jim  Litchfield,  director  of  die 
Council's  power  planning  division, 
agrees  diat  the  greenliouse  effect 
may  make  conservation  more  ap- 
pealing. But  conservation  will  take 
up  only  pan  of  die  slack  if  die  region 
has  to  turn  to  non-fossil  fuels,  he 


cautions.  "If  we  tried  to  meet  our 
higii-gro^tli  demand  widiout  dier- 
nial,  we'd  need  to  find  roughly 
10,000  megawatts.  Even  if  we  dou- 
bled die  region's  conservation 
potential  to  4,000  megawatts,  we'd 
still  have  to  acquire  6,000 
megawatts." 

Tliat's  as  much  power  as  six  cities 
the  size  of  Seattle  would  consume, 
and  it  underscores  die  challenge 
facing  the  Council  and  odier  utility 
planners.  If  fossil  fuels  are  removed 
from  die  energy  picaire,  die 
region  —  under  ceitain  high-growth 
conditions— would  lia\'e  to  turn  to 
other  resources  to  meet  additional 
load.  Some  would  be  known  and 
tested.  Others  vi'oidd  be  nev.: 

Tlie  Council  and  odier  utility* 
interests  are  in  a  unique  position  to 
chart  a  padi  through  tliis  changing 
energy  emironment.  But  what's 
different  this  time  is  that  the  route 
v.ill  be  characterized  by  many  more 
unknowns  diiui  in  die  past.  ■ 
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STRETCHING 


the  River 

Making  the  most  of  the  regions  hydropower. 


b\  DuIlt  Miiliiir 


Not  only  is  liydropower  die 
Northwest's  richest  elearicit\' 
resource  —  it  supplies  nearly  tliree- 
quaners  of  tlie  region's  electricity  — 
but  it  is  also  the  cheapest  source  of 
pt:)^er 

Gi\en  that  fact,  im  obvious  ques- 
tion for  pou-er  planners  is:  can  tlie 
N'ortliwest's  ri\"ers  be  "stretched"  lo 
produce  e\en  more  power  witliout 
adding  dams. 

In  its  1986  Northwest  Pou'cr  Plan, 
tlie  Nortlwest  Power  Planning 
Council  said:  yes,  there  is  a  way  to 
stretch  tlie  ri\er  In  tlie  plan's 
portfolio  of  ne\s-  resources,  tlie 
Council  included  a  resource  re- 
ferred to  as  "Bener  Use  of  tlie  Exist- 
ing H\dropo^\er  System."  If  tliat  title 
seems  cumbersome,  the  shorter 
title  in  the  graphs  —  "nonfirm 
strategies"  —  is  dov.nright  esoteric. 

The  resource  portfolio  is  a  list  of 
die  new  resources  the  Northwest 
should  de\elop  to  meet  incre;ising 
demand  for  electricity:  The  portfolio 
includes  an  assessment  of  how 
much  of  die  resource  ^ill  be  avail- 
able, a  schedule  for  developing  die 
resource  and  a  sequence  for 
de\elopment  (based  on  acquiring 
the  most  cost-effecti\e  first).  To 
ni^ike  it  into  die  portfolio,  a  res(xirce 
must  be  judged  a\ailablc,  reliable, 
cost-effective  ( in  comparison  witii 
other  resources)  and  environmen- 
talK-  acceptable. 


Most  of  die  resources  in  die 
portfolio  have  straightforward 
descriptive  names  such  as  conserva- 
tion, hydropou-er,  cogeneration  iuid 
coal.  They  are  clearly  products  or 
processes  for  conserving  or  produc- 
ing elearicity.  But  "nonfirm 
strategies"  is  more  difficult  to  clarif\' 
because  it  is  a  management  strategy 
to  "stretch"  die  river 

In  1986,  this  strategy  grabbed 
considerable  attention,  because  it 
was  added  to  die  portfolio  for  die 
first  time  (the  other  resources  had 
appeared  in  die  1983  plan).  Tlie 
pkui  included  700  megawatts  of  die 
nonfirm  resource,  more  than 
enough  to  power  a  cit\'  the  size  of 
PortUmd. 

This  year,  as  die  Council  has 
e\'aluated  the  need  for  a  technical 
update  of  die  1986  pLui,  die 
resource  is  once  again  the  subject  of 
public  comment.  Based  on  impro\e- 
nieiiLs  in  generating  teclinok)g\-  and 
declining  fossil  fuel  prices,  a  prelimi- 
nar\-  st:iff  tuialysis  estimated  diat  far 
more  dian  ^(X)  nlega^^■atts  of  electric- 
it}-  from  "nonfirm  strategies"  may 
be  a\ailable  to  die  region.  Because 
of  die  potential  to  "stretch"  die  riwr 
at  a  lower  cost  dian  some  odier 
pcwer  alternati\-es,  die  Council 
expects  to  be  focusing  on  diis  issue 
in  the  next  vear. 


Firm  power  versus 
nonfirm  power 

To  understand  what  the  Council 
meiuis  by  "better  use  of  die  existing 
hydropower  system"  or  "nonhrni 
strategies,"  one  has  to  look  at  die 
Nordiwest's  existing  hydropower 
system. 

Tlie  Northwest's  existing  dams 
have  a  capacit\-  to  produce  approxi- 
mately 30,000  megawatts,  far  more 
electricity-  than  die  region  presently 
neecLs.  Tlie  dams  don't  produce  diat 
much  electricity-  because  the\-  don't 
ha\e  the  fiiel:  falling  -^xater  L^nlike 
die  rest  of  die  c\)untry,  which  is  con- 
strained by  "capacity"  (how  m:iny 
megawatts  a  power  plant  can  pro- 
duce to  meet  pe:ik  needs ),  die 
Nt)rdiwest  is  constrained  b\'  fuel, 
die  a\'ailability  of  water  produced 
by  sncm-  ;uid  rain. 

Tlie  Northwest  currently  con- 
sumes approximately  16,000  a\'erage 
megauatts  of  electricits;  widi  about 
"'O  percent  of  diis  from  li\-droptn\-er 
Tlie  rest  of  die  region's  energy- 
needs  are  met  by  energy-  consena- 
tion  ;uid  diermal  generating 
resources.  No  odier  region  of  die 
U.S.  ct)mes  :ui\v\-here  close  to  lisiiig 
such  a  high  percent  of  hydropouer 
because  no  other  area  has  die 
unique  combination  of  mountains 
and  ri\-ers  diat  together  produce  die 
falling  water  to  dri\-e  a  diini's  tur- 
bines. 
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NXliile  tlie  huge  amount  of  hydro- 
power  h;Ls  been  mi  enormous 
economic  boon  to  the  Northwest  — 
die  region "s  average  electrical  rates 
are  lialf  tliose  of  tlie  rest  of  tlie 
nation  —  there  is  a  catch.  More  than 
any  otlier  resource,  h\-dropower's 
a\-ailabilit\-  depends  on  tlie  weatlier, 
^hich,  as  Northwesterners  can 
attest,  is  iiighly  unpredictable. 

In  planning  to  meet  firm  loads 
(knoun  demand  for  power  based 
on  contracts),  energ\-  planners  can 
only  rely  on  power  whose  deli\er\- 
can  be  guaranteed.  In  tlie  case  of  a 
diermal  resource,  planners  can 
know  die  capacity  of  a  generating 
pkint  and  can  make  reasonable 
assumptions  about  what  percent  of 
capacit}'  the  plant  can  be  expeaed 
to  ain  at,  taking  into  account  normal 
shutdowns  for  maintenance  and 
repair 

But  while  planners  know  die 
capacity'  of  a  dams  turbines,  diey 
don't  know  how  much  fuel  they'll 
have  to  run  diose  turbines,  because 
diis  depends  on  die  relati\e  wemess 
or  dryness  of  the  weather.  To  esti- 
mate hov.-  much  energ\'  die  ri\'ers 
c;in  be  guaranteed  to  produce  iuinu- 
ally,  Northwest  energy  planners  use 
die  "critical  water  standard."  Critical 
water  refers  to  die  amount  of  water 
available  to  produce  hydropower  in 
die  driest  period  on  record. 

To  calculate  diat  amount  — which 
is  about  12,300  megawatts  —  plan- 
ners have  looked  at  the  driest  four- 
year  sequence  since  record  keeping 
began  in  1879.  That  period  occurred 
from  1929  to  1932.  A  sequence  is 
used  to  determine  critical  water 
because  it  takes  consecutive  years 
of  low  water  to  produce  the  lowest 
level. 

Thanks  to  storage  dams  built  on 
headwater  streams  in  both  die 
United  States  and  Ciinada  and  a 
treaty  between  die  tv.o  nations  to 
share  stored  water,  about  4O  percent 
of  the  a\-erage  runoff  of  die  Colum- 
bia Ri\-er  Basin  can  be  stored.  Tlius, 
isolated  dry  years  are  not  devcisuiting 
to  die  energy-  system  (although  die\- 
nia\-  cause  problems  for  fish  and 
irrigation).  Stored  v^ater  in  die  reser- 
voirs can  be  released  to  run  the 
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More  than  any  other  resource, 
hydropower's  availability  depend 
on  the  weather,  which,  as 
Northwesterners  can  attest,  is 
highly  unpredictable. 


turbines  and,  if  the  following  fall 
and  winter  are  normal  and  die  reser- 
voirs refill,  power  s\"steni  needs  can 
be  met.  Power  supply  problems 
occur  onl\-  when  diere  is  a  sequence 
of  years  widi  water  so  lov,-  diat  reser- 
voirs cannot  adequately  refill. 

So  energy  planners  use  die  criti- 
cal water  standard  to  determine 
how  much  hydropower  they  know 
can  be  delivered  annually.  Because 
diis  power  is  guaranteed,  it  is  called 
■firm  power^'  However,  in  each  year 
where  diere  is  more  water  di;in  die 
critical  le\-el,  diere  is  die  potential 
for  producing  more  hydropower. 
Tliis  is  called  "nonfirm  power"  for 
sometimes  "intermptible  power" ) 
because  it  depends  on  die  weather 
In  iin  a\erage  water  year,  diere  are 
approximately  4,100  megawatts  of 
nonfirm  power  a\ailable,  enough 
pouer  to  supph'  four  cities  die  size 
ofSeatde. 

Uses  of  nonfirm 
power 

Nt^nfirm  power  isn't  wasted,  but 
it  ciui't  be  used  to  meet  firm  power 
needs  or  to  avoid  die  construction 
of  new  resources  to  meet  diose 
needs,  because  the  Nordiwest  must 
ha\e  a  guaranteed  power  source. 
Public  health  and  safety  depend 
upon  a  reliable  supply  of  residential 
iuid  commercial  electricity:  Tlie 
economy  depends  to  a  significant 
degree  on  the  a\'ailability  of  a  reli- 
able supply  of  electricity  to  industry 
luid  agriculture. 


Nonfirm  power  is  sold  primarily 
to  die  aluminum  industry,  ^'hich 
can  run  at  fuller  production  when 
such  power  is  available;  to  North- 
west utilities  diat  can  shut  down 
expensive  diermal  pkuits  when 
nonfirm  power  is  available;  and  to 
utilities  in  California,  which  also  use 
diis  power  to  shut  dov.  n  dieir  more 
expensive  diermal  resources. 

Tliere  are  two  obvious  advantages 
to  "stretching"  a  ri\-er  to  produce 
more  firm  power.  First,  hydropo^^■er 
from  the  Nordiwest's  existing  fed- 
eral dams  is  die  cheapest  electricity. 
It  costs  litde  more  than  half  a  cent 
per  kilowatt-hour  "Wliat's  more,  diis 
is  lai"gely  a  fixed  cost  —  like  die  pay- 
ments on  a  fixed-rate  niongage  — 
uhich  means  the  price  v\-ill  remain 
relati\ely  constant  e\-en  widi 
inflation. 

Taking  inflation  into  accciunt, 
o\-er  time  die  price  uill  be  closer  to 
a  quarter  of  a  cent  compared  to  die 
cheapest  new  hydropower  at  costs 
between  2  and  3  cents  or  electricity 
from  a  coal  plant,  which  costs 
betw'een  4  and  5  cents. 

The  second  advantage  is  that  addi- 
tional power  from  die  existing  sys- 
tem does  not  increase  die  number 
of  dams  widi  dieir  serious  impacts 
on  fish  and  wildlife. 
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Firming  up  nonfirm 
power 

Nonfirm  po\\er  could  be  con- 
\"erted  to  a  rtrm  pouer  resource  if  it 
could  be  backed  up  \\  itJi  some 
other  resource  tliat  would  operate 
in  poor  water  years  when  nonfirm 
power  is  not  a\-ailable.  To  tlie  extent 
tliat  some  portion  of  nonfirm  power 
coLild  be  safely  cind  economically 
tirmed  up  witli  a  back-up  power 
source,  it  could  be  used  to  meet 
firm  loads  and  could  displace  or 
delay  die  need  to  build  mc:)re  expen- 
si\e  tliermal  resources  in  the 
Nortliwest. 

To  determine  the  amount  of 
nonfirm  power  that  can  be  firmed 
up,  energy  analysts  compute  tlie 
percent  of  time  additional  hydro- 
power  is  like!}'  to  be  a\ailable  and 
in  what  amounts.  Gi\en  that  a  back- 
up SN'Stem  will  ha\e  costs  of  its  own, 
tlie  iinalysts  must  also  calculate  what 
nux  of  tlie  relau\-ely  cheap  hydro- 
power,  used  in  conjunction  with  tlie 
more  expensi\'e  back-up  s\'Stem, 
will  still  result  in  an  a\erage  s\'stem 
cost  lower  than  electricir\-  generated 
from  coal,  tlie  highest-cost  resource 
currently  in  the  power  plan. 

Se\'eral  s}"stems  ha\e  been  looked 
at  to  back  up  nonfirm  power  Tliese 
include  combustion  turbines  and 
other  power  plants,  short-term  pur- 
chases of  power  from  other  sources, 
load  management  (e.g.,  contracTS  to 
interrupt  power  in  exchange  for 
lower  rates),  or  a  mb:  of  tliese  and 
other  altemati\'es.  The  Councils 
plan  does  not  advocate  a  particular 
back-up  sv-stem,  but  instead  calls  for 
tlie  region  to  use  the  grace  period 
supplied  by  the  present  power 
surplus  to  explore  cuid  de\-elop  tlie 
most  appropriate  back-up  system. 

To  avoid  underestimating  tlie 
costs  of  firming  up  nonfirm  power, 
the  Council  staff  calculated  die  cost 
of  using  combustion  turbines, 
because  die\'  are  the  most  expensi\e 
(but  still  cost-etfeaive )  back-up. 
Cc^mbustion  turbines  are  gas-  or 
oil-fired  jet  engines,  similar  to  those 
on  commercial  aircraft,  diat  are 


hooked  up  to  a  generator  to  pro- 
duce electricit\-.  Tlie\'  are  cheap  to 
build  when  compared  to  constnic- 
tion  co.sts  for  a  coal  or  nuclear  plant, 
btit  expensi\e  to  mn  because  of 
fuel  costs.  The  more  they  are  used, 
die  more  expensi\e  die\'  are. 

Howe\'er,  if  die\'  are  onl\-  run  a 
small  portion  of  the  time  (the  1986 
]ilan  estimates  a  back-up  s\'stem  for 
nonlirm  power  would  be  needed 
16  to  20  percent  of  the  fime),  dieir 
high  fuel  cost  is  incurred  only  for 
die  percent  of  time  diey  are  run. 
The  rest  of  the  time  the  electricit}' 
would  be  produced  by  die  a\-ailable 
nonfirm  hydropower,  and  its  cost 
would  be  calculated  in  terms  of  the 
lost  re\enues  from  nonfirm  sales  to 
California. 

Tlie  cost  of  the  two  resources 
togedier  makes  for  a  firm  power 
supply  diat  is  more  expensi\-e  dian 
firm  hydropower  and  conservation, 
but  cheaper  diaii  building  a  coal 
pkuit.  Theoretically,  a  coal  plant 
could  be  construaed  to  back-up 
nonfirm  h\-dropower  but  much  of 
die  cost  of  a  coal  plant  is  in  lixed 
capital  costs  of  construaion.  Tlius, 
diese  costs  would  be  incurred 
whether  or  not  the  coal-fired  units 
were  operated.  Of  the  diermal  alter- 
nati\-es  for  backing  up  nonfirm 
pt:)wer,  combustion  airbines,  widi 
dieir  lower  fixed  costs,  appear  to  be 
most  cost-effeai\'e. 

Combustion  turbines  are  used  as 
place-holders  for  the  resource 
portfolio  for  die  purpose  of  e\'aluat- 
ing  costs.  If  cheaper  back-up  systems 
are  a\'ailable,  diey  would  be  used. 
.\nd  growing  concern  for  die 
"greenhouse  effea"  raises  questions 


about  die  use  of  combustion  air- 
bines  at  all.  VCliile  die\-  produce 
about  one-third  of  die  carbon 
dic«ide  emissions  produced  by 
coal  pUuits  for  each  kilowatt-hour, 
and  would  be  used  a  small  percent 
of  die  time,  die  Council  would  have 
to  weigh  their  en\-ironmental  accept- 
ability: But  because  there  are  a 
number  of  alternatives  for  backing 
up  nonfirm  power,  die  Council  con- 
siders it  a  sufficiently  reliable 
resource  for  inclusion  in  the  power 
plans  resource  portfolio. 

Currently  the  region  is  selling 
nonfirm  power  as  interruptible 
power  at  lower  rates  th:ui  firm 
power  It  is  not  backing  up  nonfirm 
to  meet  contracuial  firm  loads.  The 
Council's  power  planning  direaor, 
Jim  Litchfield,  described  the  issue 
succinctly  at  a  public  nieeung  in 
Boise  diis  past  summer:  "Tlie  ques- 
tion we  face  is:  is  there  a  higher 
\-alue  use  of  the  water  (nonfirm) 
di:in  we  are  ni:iking  of  it."  Idaho 
Council  member  Jim  Goller  pointed 
out,  "The  Council  is  not  ad\'Ocating 
we  go  to  combustion  airbines,  but 
were  using  diem  as  a  base  to  cost 
out  die  resource."  .\nd 'W'ashington 
Council  member  Tom  Trulo\'e 
added,  "One  way  of  looking  at  it  is 
diat  we'\e  been  building  higli-cost 
diermal  plants  here  ( in  the  North- 
west) to  preser\e  cheap  nonfirm 
power  that  goes  to  California."  ■ 


.O 


In  an  average  water  year,  tliere  are 
approximately  4,100  megawatts  of 
nonfirm  power  available,  enough 
power  to  supply  four  cities  the  size 
of  Seattle. 
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INDIAN  NATION 

Super  Good  Cents  housins  comes  to  Northwest  reservations 


Something  new  came  to  tlie 
Northwest's  Indiim  nations  tills 
year.  For  tlie  first  time,  many  of  the 
housing  authorities  on  the  Indian 
reservations  are  taking  part  in  tlie 
Super  Good  Cents  program  to  build 
over  250  energy-efficient  houses. 

Super  Good  Cents  is  a  marketing 
program  sponsored  by  tlie  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  to  pro- 
mote tlie  efficient  use  of  electricity 
in  new  construaion.  The  program 
markets  homes  built  to  die  Noitli- 
west  Power  Pkuining  Council's 
model  conser\'ation  standards. 
Tliese  homes  use  about  half  tlie 
electricity'  of  conventionally  built 
homes.  Energy  saved  through  tlieir 
constaiaion  is  one  of  tlie  most  cost- 
effecti\'e  sources  of  new  electriail 
power  available  to  the  Pacific 
Nortliwest. 


Super  Good  Cents  is  available  to 
Nortliwesterners  tlirough  most  of 
the  region's  utilities.  "Working  witli 
Bonneville,  these  utilities  pro\'ide 
builder  training,  teclmical  informa- 
tion, financial  assistance  to  cover 
tlie  incremental  cost  of  energ\'- 
saving  measures,  quality  control  of 
the  work  being  done  (including 
approval  of  house  plans  and  on-site 
inspections )  and  ad\'ertising  to  help 
sell  tlie  finished  product.  "Witli  3,000 
houses  built  in  tlie  Northwest 
tlirough  Super  Good  Cents,  tlie 
program  is  credited  witli  changing 
residential  constniction  practices  in 
the  region. 


The  Nez  Perce  Reservation  in 
Idalio  was  one  of  the  first  Indian 
communities  to  get  involved  witli 
tlie  program.  In  1988,  about  40 
Super  Good  Cents  hc^mes  ^^'ere 
built,  .\notlier  -lO  homes  are  planned 
for  next  year  According  to  Jim 
Sueuga  of  the  Cleaiwater  Power 
Company  which  serves  the  reserva- 
tion, "Tliere  was  a  need  for  housing 
on  die  resenaticin,  :ind  die  housing 
audiority  wanted  to  get  as  much  as 
it  coidd  for  its  dollar  "With  Super 
Good  Cents,  diey  get  good  quality 
homes  and  also  homes  diat  folks 
can  afford  to  live  in  because  of  dieir 
low  operating  costs."  Sueuga  also 
stresses  that  "from  die  utilit\''s  point 
of  \ie^',  it  helps  us  u'idi  our  electric 
load.  Efficient  use  of  energy  is  what 
we  want." 
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CONSERVATION 


b\'RntbL.  Claris 


Mt:)ney  to  help  build  these  homes 
comes  from  the  U.S.  Dep;irtment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  De\elopment 
as  pan  of  an  annual  housing  alloca- 
tion. It  is  up  to  tlie  resenation  hous- 
ing authorities  to  stretch  that  mone\- 
as  far  as  it  can  go.  So  one  of  tlie 
attractions  of  the  Super  Good  Cents 
program  is  the  c^.ish  payment  Bonne- 
\"ille  offers  for  each  house  certified. 
Tliat  pa\Tnent  ranges  from  SI, 000  lo 
SU500  depending  on  die  local  cli- 
mate. Mehin '^'heeler,  de\elopment 
inspeaor  of  the  Nez  Perce  Housing 
Authority- stressed  tliat  the  "incenti\e 
offered  is  paniaiiarly  anraaive 
when  \ou  are  building  in  quantity:" 


The  housing  authority  on  tlie 
Blackfeet  Resenation  in  Montana, 
working  with  Glacier  Elearic 
Cooperati\-e,  has  ^5  Super  Good 
Cents  homes  in  tlie  works.  Tliese 
homes  are  currently  in  the  blueprint 
stage,  with  construction  planned  to 
begin  tliis  fall  or  next  spring.  Scott 
Sherbum,  the  executi\'e  direaor  of 
the  tribal  housing  autliority,  explains 
tliat  "on  die  resenation,  we  ha\e 
e\'enthing  from  very  poor  to  reason- 
ably gcx)d  housing.  We  expeci  the 
Super  Good  Cents  homes  to  be 
\ery  good  houses,  but  we  uill 
monitor  diem  ;ind  see  ho^^-  die\'  dor 


Other  reservations  construaing 
Super  Good  Cents  homes  are  Mon- 
tana's Flathead  Indian  Reser\'ation, 
working  widi  die  Fladiead  Irrigation 
and  Power  Projea;  '^ iishington's 
Kalispel  Resenation,  in  cooperation 
widi  Inland  Pou-er  and  Light;  die 
Spokane  Resenation.  dirough 
Washington  Water  Power;  and  the 
Makali  Indian  Resen-ation.  x^ith  the 
Clalkun  County  Public  Utility- 
District.  ■ 
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SHORTS 


Business  in  the  Northwest  is  "astonishingly  strong,"  if 

me^isured  in  emplo\Tnent  figures  and  record  high 
payrolls,  report  top  executives  in  small  and  medium- 
sized  manufacturing  firms.  One  businessman  remarked 
tliat,  "IX'e  been  in  business  45  years,  and  I've  never 
seen  anytliing  like  it."  Tlie  biggest  problems  identified 
by  these  manufacturers  were  increasing  costs  of  raw 
materials  and  "just  tr\'ing  to  get  tlie  orders  out  tlie  doorr 
{Source:  Matple's  Business  Newsletter,  911  Western 
Avenue,  Room  509,  Seattle,  Washington  98104, 
206-622-0155.) 

"Smart  windows"  could  reduce  energy  required  for 
building  heating  and  cooling  by  25  percent,  lighting 
by  50  percent  and  peak  electrical  power  requirements 
by  30  percent,  according  to  scientists  at  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratories  in  California.  Experimental  win- 
dows filled  witli  foiimlike  silicon  materials  called 
aerogels  may  have  tlie  insulating  capability  of  a  4-inch- 
thick  wall.  Windows  tliat  change  color  v\hen  an  electric 
current  ( supplied  by  photovoltaic  panels )  is  applied 
can  block  excess  sun  and  admit  daylight  as  needed. 
Wliile  too  expensive  to  manufacaire  for  broad  distribu- 
tion today  scientists  expect  many  oi  tlie  developments 
to  be  in  use  in  only  a  few  years.  (Source:  We  Registei'- 
Guard.  Eugene,  Oregon.) 


A  poster  presentation  on  indoor  air  quality  prepared 
by  Northwest  Power  Planning  Council  and  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  staff  received  international  rec- 
ognition at  this  falls  Conference  on  Healthy  Buildings, 
in  Stockliolm,  Sweden.  The  conference,  spc:)nsored  b\- 
tlie  International  Council  for  Building  Research  iind 
organized  by  the  Swedish  Council  for  Building 
Research,  pulled  together  energ\'  and  building 
specialists  from  around  the  world.  Tlie  Noitliwest's 
poster  was  honored  for  both  technical  merit  and  design 
presentation. 

Emerald  Peoples'  Utility  District's  new  headquarters 
in  Eugene,  Oregon,  won  national  recognition  for 
energy  design  innovations  this  fall.  The  award,  one  of 
69  given  nationally  came  from  tlie  U.S.  Department  of 
Energ\'.  Emerald's  building  relies  on  passive  solar  heat- 
ing and  d;i\light  for  interior  lighting.  It  will  beat 
Oregon's  state  building  code  by  33  percent,  according 
to  estimates.  (Source:  Clearing  Up.  Box  9157  Queen 
Anne  Suition,  Seattle,  Washington  98109, 206-285-4848.) 

The  U.S.  District  Court  in  Oregon  has  approved  a  set- 
tlement of  the  20-year-old  U.S.  versus  Oregon  litiga- 
tion. Tlie  case  clarifies  Indian  and  non-Indian  riglits  to 
harvest  fish  in  tlie  Columbia  River  Parties  to  die  legal 
action  include  tlie  states  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idalio  and  tlie  Yakima,  Warm  Springs,  Nez  Perce, 
Umatilla  imd  Shoshone-Bannock  tribes.  Iddio  and  the 
Shoshone-Bannocks  had  objected  to  parts  of  the  settle- 
ment, but  tlie  Court  found  that  tlieir  concerns  were 
adequate!}'  covered  b)'  die  agreement. 
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d  I  he  party's  almost  over  for  the  Northwest's 

I   I     i]  electric  energy  surplus.  After  more  than  a 
I     I     decade  of  producing  more  power  than  it 
3     '-]     consumes,  the  Northwest  wiU  come  up 
I^H-'     short  as  early  as  the  mid-1990s. 

An  end  to  the  surplus  could  disrupt  the  North- 
west economy,  many  of  whose  industries  thrive  on 
cheap  electricity.  With  power  in  shorter  supply, 
rates  could  rise,  forcmg  some  industries  to  close 
and  ending  the  price  advantage  that's  been  used 
for  50  years  to  lure  major  employers  to  the  region. 
Other  operations  could  leave  the  region  in  search 
of  more  competitive  business  climates.  Still  others 
might  scale  back  operations 
and  lay  off  workers. 

Most  alternatives  to  avert 
shortages  aren't  attractive. 
The  Northwest  can  obtain 
additional  power  by  building 
new  coal-fired  electric 
plants.  It  can  revive  partially 
built  nuclear  plants  that  have 
been  put  in  mothballs.  It  can 
build  natural  gas-fired  elec- 
tric turbines.  It  can  dam  up 
more  rivers  or  buy  expensive 
power  from  out  of  the  region. 


Most  alternatives 

to  avert  shortages 

arent 

attractive. 


All  of  those  alternatives  carry  high  costs  and 
would  take  a  long  time  to  put  in  place.  Most  would 
meet  with  substantial  political  or  environmental 
opposition. 

But  there's  another  alternative  —  energy  conser- 
vation. It's  cheaper.  It  avoids  having  to  build  new 
generating  plants.  It's  environmentally  safe,  and  it 
keeps  customers'  bills  down. 

In  this  context,  conservation  doesn't  mean 
people  must  turn  down  their  thermostats  or  wear 
sweaters.  It  means  using  less  electricity  to  achieve 
the  same  comfort  level. 
Building  energy-efficient  new  homes  and  build- 
ings is  a  key  part  of  any  con- 
servation effort.  Structures 
built  today  last  a  long  time. 
Built  right,  they'll  slow  down 
the  region's  energy  appetite. 

The  Northwest  has  come 
far  in  making  energy  effi- 
ciency a  keystone  in  its 
building  codes.  But  more 
work  remains,  and  over  the 
next  year  state  and  local  offi- 
cials will  be  asked  to  add  more 
energy-saving  features  to  the 
region's  building  practices. 


®What  are  energy-efficiency 
standards? 
Energy-efficiency  standards  are 
measures  designed  to  make  new, 
electrically  heated  homes  and  commercial 
buildings  super  energy-efficient. 

They  are  a  low-tech,  common-sense  way  to 
save  electricity.  By  building  structures  that  con- 
serve energy,  everybody  v\nns  —  homeowners 
see  lower  electric  bills,  utilities  avoid  investing 
in  expensive  new  generating  plants  and  build- 
ers offer  quality  products  that  are  likely  to  rise 
in  value  faster  than  conventional  homes. 

In  simple  terms,  the  standards  set  energy- 
efficiency  levels  for  new  buildings.  They  don't 
tell  builders  how  to  construct  homes  or  offices. 
Instead,  they  outline  how  much  power  those 
buildings  should  consume.  Builders  are  free  to 
meet  those  levels  through  their  own  ingenuity. 
Most  turn  to  specific,  well-tested,  energy- 
saving  features,  such  as  more  insulation, 
thermal  windows  and  new-generation  furnaces 
and  heat  pumps.  Homes  with  those  and  other 
features  take  one-third  less  electricity  to  heat 
as  other  new  homes,  with  no  sacrifices  in  com- 
fort or  air  quality. 

The  standards  are  tailored  to  three  climates 
in  the  Northwest.  In  the  mild  climate  west  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains  (Zone  1)  houses  don't 
need  as  many  heat-saving  features  as  in  Zone 
2  (east  of  the  mountains)  or  Zone  3  (farther  east 
in  Montana  and  Idaho). 

[    H       Why  do  we  need  efficiency 

I    J        standards? 

L        L  The  Northwest  produces  more 

^^Lp/  power  than  it  consumes,  which 
helps  keep  rates  half  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  But  that  surplus  could  turn  into  a  short- 
age as  early  as  the  mid-1990s  if  the  region's 
population  and  economy  continue  to  grow. 

Conservation  is  the  cheapest  way  to  meet 
that  expected  grov\rth  in  electricity  demand 
and  stretch  the  region's  surplus.  Conservation 
measures  typically  cost  from  2  cents  to  3.5 
cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  below  or  near  the  aver- 
age cost  of  all  electricity  in  the  region  today. 
Alternative  resources,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
costlier— 3.5  cents  to  5  cents  a  kilowatt-hour— 
and  would  push  rates  higher  if  their  power 
were  added  to  the  regional  pool. 

Conservation  also  slows  growth  in  demand. 
Reduced  demand  translates  into  lower,  more 
stable  electric  rates  in  the  region. 


But  unless  new  buildings  are  energy-efficient 
from  the  start,  we  lose  the  chance  to  reap  sav- 
ings during  their  lifetimes.  For  today's  typical 
new  home,  that's  at  least  70  years  of  lost 
energy  savings.  While  buildings  can  be  retrofit- 
ted with  efficiency  features,  that's  more  expen- 
sive and  the  energy  savings  is  less  than  if  they 
are  built  in  at  the  front  end. 

1    n        How  did  the  standeirds 
I    J        come  about? 

^       K  Congress  directed  the  region  to 
^■■W^    develop  standards  for  energy- 
efficient  buildings  when  it  passed  the  North- 
west Power  Act  in  1980. 

That  legislation,  which  created  the  North- 
west Power  Planning  Council,  mandated  that 
the  Council  come  up  with  model  conservation 
standards  to  guide  the  region's  building 
industry. 

The  Act  also  treated  energy  conservation  as 
a  resource  that  utilities  could  buy,  much  as  they 
obtain  power  from  generating  plants  or  from 
other  utilities. 

Conservation  is  the  Act's  prefened  resource. 
Even  if  conservation  measures  cost  10  percent 
more  than  the  next  most  competitive  resource, 
they're  a  smart  investment.  Congress  said. 
That's  because  power  obtained  from  conserva- 
tion doesn't  require  new  lines  or  transmission 
equipment.  It  doesn't  pollute,  nor  does  it  kill 
fish. 

The  Council  adopted  the  standards  in  1983. 
They  require  that  homes  be  less  expensive  to 
own  and  operate  over  their  lifetimes  than  ones 
built  to  current  building  codes. 

The  CouncO  hoped  states  and  local  govern- 
ments would  adopt  the  standards  into  their 
building  codes.  The  early  results  were  mixed. 
Tacoma  in  1984  became  the  fiist  city  to  make 
the  standards  part  of  its  building  code.  Several 
smaller  cities  followed  suit.  Oregon  and 
Washington  tightened  their  state  codes,  but 
not  to  the  level  of  the  standards.  Numerous 
cities  in  Idaho  adopted  the  standards.  The  stan- 
dards also  are  law  in  Missoula,  Mont. 

The  Council  in  1986  expanded  the  conserva- 
tion program.  Instead  of  trying  to  change  build- 
ing codes,  it  concentrated  on  altering  builders' 
habits.  If  conservation  could  become  standard 
building  practice  it  would  more  likely  be 
included  in  codes,  the  Council  believed. 


That  shift  brought  about  the  "Super  Good 
Cents"  marketing  effort  that  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  offers  through  utilities  in 
the  region.  The  program,  called  "Comfort  Plus" 
by  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.,  offers  buil- 
ders marketing  and  financial  help  to  attract 
them  to  energy-efficient  homes.  Houses  built 
and  marketed  through  the  program  get  energy- 
efficiency  certificates  from  electric  utilities.  Bon- 
neville hopes  certification  will  convince  lenders, 
sellers  and  buyers  that  energy-efficient  houses 
are  more  valuable  because  they  cost  less  to 
heat  and  operate. 

[|    I    How  much  energy  would  these 
J    I    homes  save? 

Over  the  next  20  years,  the  North- 
west could  save  as  much  as  500 
average  megawatts  if  aU  new  electrically 
heated  housing  were  built  according  to  the  effi- 
ciency standards. 

That's  the  output  from  a  medium-sized, 
coal-fired  thermal  electric  plant.  However, 
conservation  measures  would  cost  half  the 
price  of  electricity  from  a  new  coal  plant. 

Put  differently,  a  new  three-bedroom,  1,800- 
square-foot  home  in  Seattle  would  consume 
about  8,200  kilowatts  in  an  average  weather 
year  if  it  were  built  to  current  codes.  It  would 
use  5,400  kilowatts  if  it  were  built  to  model 
conservation  specifications. 


East  of  the  Cascades,  an  average  new  house 
built  to  current  code  would  consume  12,400 
kilowatts.  One  built  to  the  energy  standards 
would  use  8,000  kilowatts  a  year. 

[I    I    What's  in  it  for  builders  now? 

[J        They  get  money  to  learn  the  latest 
techniques  for  building  the  high- 
quality,  energy-efficient  homes  that 
today's  buyers  demand. 

Energy-efficient  features  add  $1,000  to  $1,800 
to  the  cost  of  building  an  average  home  in 
Washington.  Obviously,  most  of  those  costs 
can  be  passed  on  to  homebuyers,  who  recoup 
those  dollars  from  money  saved  on  electricity 
bills. 

But  to  keep  these  homes  competitive  with 
other  new  construction  and  to  encourage  build- 
ers to  adopt  efficiency  standards,  Bonneville 
and  the  region's  utilities  through  the  "Super 
Good  Cents"  program,  will  pay  builders  next 
year  up  to  $1,000  per  house  in  Zone  1  and 
$1,250  in  Zone  2.  Those  payments  will  phase 
out  as  bunders  and  buyers  become  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  standards. 

In  addition,  Bonneville  provides  code-enforce- 
ment training  to  local  governments  that  have 
passed  laws  denying  electrical  hook-ups  to 
homes  that  use  electricity  for  space  heating 
and  that  don't  meet  the  energy  efficiency 
standards. 


CHOPPING    FOf<   KESOUiR^e^ 


©Wont  their  extra  costs  shut  some 
potential  buyers  out  of  the 
market? 
No.  All  it  takes  Is  an  additional  $150 
in  down  payment  and  closing  fees  to  get  into  a 
typical  $81,000  energy-efficient  home,  com- 
pared with  the  price  of  getting  into  a  conven- 
tional $80,000  home. 

And  that's  the  buyer's  only  additional  outlay, 
since  the  monthly  costs  of  efficient  homes  are 
less  than  other  new  homes. 

Buyers  of  energy-efficient  houses  see 
immediate  jumps  in  their  monthly  cash  flows. 
During  a  typical  weather  year,  a  1,650-square- 
foot  house  in  Seattle  built  to  the  efficiency  stan- 
dards would  have  an  average  monthly  heating 
bill  of  $19,  two-thirds  of  what  it  would  cost  to 
heat  a  similar  house  buHt  to  current  state  code. 
East  of  the  mountains,  that  house  would  cost 
$27  a  month  to  heat  if  it  were  buHt  to  energy- 
efficient  standards,  also  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
under  the  current  state  code. 

At  the  same  time,  lenders  are  making  it 
easier  for  people  to  buy  energy-efficient  homes. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration,  for  exam- 
ple, qualifies  people  for  mortgages  on  energy- 
efficient  homes  who  wouldn't  qualify  to  buy  a 
conventional  house  at  the  same  price.  With 
lower  heating  costs,  those  buyers  can  afford 
higher  monthly  house  payments. 


®What  benefits  do  energy- 
efficient  homes  bring? 
Lower  monthly  electric  bills  are 
the  main  selling  point  of  energy- 
efficient  homes. 

By  purchasing  energy-efficient  homes, 
consumers  also  buy  inexpensive  insurance 
policies  against  future  electric  rate  increases. 
If  energy  prices  rise,  the  Euinual  savings  of  a 
conservation  standard  home  will  be  even 
greater  than  today.  The  more  rates  rise,  the 
more  the  homes  save. 

Homes  with  that  kind  of  protection  should 
be  worth  more  than  other  new  homes.  That 
makes  them  more  attractive  as  investments 
and  for  resale. 

In  addition,  energy-efficient  homes  reduce 
the  region's  demand  for  more  power  when  the 
economy  grows.  The  more  homes  that  are  built, 
the  less  each  new  structure  adds  to  the  North- 
west's total  energy  demand. 

Energy-efficient  homes  are  more  comfortable 
than  ones  built  to  current  codes.  They  have 
fewer  drafts.  They  are  quieter.  There's  no  mois- 
ture on  their  windows. 

These  homes  also  give  a  boost  to  local 
economies.  Builders  spend  money  locally  when 
they  construct  energy-efficient  homes.  That 
won't  be  the  case  if  utilities  meet  their  power 
needs  by  investing  in  far-off  coal-fired 


TYPICAL  FEATURES  Z  ENERGY  EFHOENT  HOUSE 


Exieriof  wall  insulation 


Air-to-air  heat  exchangers 
to  maintain  healthful  indoor 
arr  wrth  minimum  heal  loss 


Continuous  vapor  bamers  in 
exlenor  walls,  ceilings,  floors, 
and  craw!  spaces  to  reduce 
inflllralion. 


Adequate  ventilation  and 

dehumidifiers  to  avoid  moisture 

problems 

Double  or  triple-glazed 
windows  with   thermal 
breaks"  (insulating  material 
in  the  window  frames  lo 
break   the  thermal  path  by 
which  heal  is  lost) 


Insulated  core 
entry  doors 


5" 


Perimeler  insulation 
for  slab-on-gra(Je 
or  bas«menls 

InsulateO  ductworV 


Thermal  mass  in 
combination  wittt 
solar-facing  windows 
to  admit  and  store 
solar  heat 


Weatherstnpping  and  caulking. 


generators,  offshore  drilling  platforms  or  British 
Colimibia  hydropower  projects. 

®What  about  indoor  air  quahty? 
The  air  in  energy-efficient  houses 
must  be  as  good  as,  if  not  better 
than,  air  in  houses  buUt  in  1983, 
the  year  the  CouncO  developed  the  standards. 

In  the  past,  some  observers  have  linked 
energy-efficient  housing  with  poor  indoor  air 
and  health  hazards.  That's  a  bum  rap.  Poor 
indoor  air  can  be  found  in  any  residential 
housing,  regardless  of  its  energy  efficiency. 
The  presence  of  pollution  sources  in  a  home, 
not  its  energy  efficiency  or  tight  construction, 
is  the  factor  that  most  contaminates  indoor  air. 
Cunent  buOding  and  health  codes  in  the  region 
ignore  this  issue. 

However,  energy-efficient  homes  tackle  the 
problem  by  avoiding  the  sources  of  pollution 
and  requiring  proper  ventilation.  Safe  building 
products  go  into  those  houses.  Their  base- 
ments are  insulated  and  sealed. 

These  measures  work.  A  recent  survey  of 
new  houses  in  Washington's  Clark  County 
found  that  only  2.5  percent  of  energy- efficient 
houses  vnth  tight  basements  had  measurable 
levels  of  radon,  a  natural  radioactive  gas  found 
in  soil  and  water  That  gas  was  in  25  percent  of 
all  non-weatherized  new  construction. 


®What  about  manufactured 
housing? 
Manufactured  housing  is  close  to 
getting  national  efficiency  standards 
that  resemble  the  Northwest  conservation 
guidelines. 

Early  on,  builders  worried  that  the  higher 
cost  of  energy-efficient  homes  would  push 
buyers  toward  lower-priced  manufaaured  hous- 
ing, which -because  it  comes  under  federal, 
not  state,  regulation -wasn't  required  to  carry 
efficiency  features. 

But  that  market  shift  didn't  take  place,  and 
the  federal  government,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  is 
due  to  announce  efficiency  standards  for  man- 
ufactured housing  early  next  year. 

Moreover  Bormeville  includes  manufactured 
housing  in  its  "Super  Good  Cents"  marketing 
program,  rewarding  builders  for  putting  up 
homes  that  meet  the  same  standards  it  has  set 
for  conventional  homes. 


(J]  AEE  ENERGY-EFFICIENT 
W  HOMES  EXPENSIVE? 

Are  energy-efficient  homes  expensive?  No.  They  cost  no  more  a  month  than  new  homes 
built  to  the  current  state  code. 

Here's  an  example  of  new  1,650-square-foot  homes  built  in  Seattle: 


Price: 

Down  payment  (at  10  percent)  and  closing  costs: 

Monthly  mortgage  payment  (11  percent,  30-year  loan): 

Monthly  bill  for  electric  heat: 

Monthly  property  tax: 

Monthly  insurance  costs: 

Total  monthly  costs  (before  tax  write-off): 

Total  monthly  costs  (after  tax  write-off): 


Current  Code 

Revised  Code 

$80,000 

$81,000 

12,000 

12,150 

686 

694 

29 

19 

102 

104 

21 

21 

838 

838 

641 

639 
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About  $12  million  to  $16  million 
is  spent  each  \-ear  to  learn 
more  about  the  extraordinan-  li\es 
of  salmon  and  steelhead  in  the 
Columbia  Ri\er  Basin.  Tliis  money 
is  used  to  gatlier  and  interpret  daui. 
It  is  fundamentalK-  deteaive  work, 
but  it  is  known  in  the  field  as 
research.  This  research  encom- 
passes an  incredible  number  of 
subjects  including  habitiu  require- 
ments offish,  hatcher\-  operations. 


fish  diseases,  harvest  management, 
salmon  and  steelhead  passage  at 
cLims  and  resenoirs,  and  fisheries 
genetics. 

Two  recent  developments  ha\e 
made  it  easier  for  fisheries  detec- 
tives to  gather  data  on  salmon  and 
steelhead  —  tlie  ccxled  wire  utg  and 
tlie  "PIT'  (Pcissi\e  Integrated  Trans- 
ponder) tag.  The  coded  uire  tag 
allows  monitoring  of  specific  groups 
( )f  tish  and  liits  become  one  of  the 


most  important  tools  in  har\'est  m^m- 
agement.  Tlie  actual  tag  is  a  small 
meuil  wire  v\itli  a  code  etched  into 
it  tliat  is  implanted  into  the  cartilage 
of  the  young  fish's  snout.  A  fin  is 
clipped  to  indicate  tlie  presence  of 
the  tag. 

^X^^en  a  fisherman  catches  a  tagged 
fish  or  when  it  is  trapped  to  be  used 
for  hatcher\-  production,  the  head  is 
sent  to  a  lab.  Tliere,  v.orkers  remo\e 
tlie  uig,  luid,  by  stud\ing  the  etched 
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Research  efforts  unlock  mysteries  of  the  deep. 
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Wliere  to  turn  for  more  information 


mAHO 

Idaho  Department  ofWater 

Resources 

Divlson  of  Energy  Resources 

Statehouse  Mail 
Boise,  ID  83720 
208-334-7900 

Association  of  Idaho  Cities 

3314  Grace 
Boise,  ID  83703 
208-344-8594  or  toll  free  in 
Idaho  1-800-334-SAVE 

MONTANA. 

Department  of  Natural 
Resources  and  Conservation 

1520  E.  Sixth  Avenue 
Helena,  MT  59620 
406-444-6697 


Montana  Local  Government 
Energy  Office 

101  E.  Broadway 
Suite  513 

Missoiila,MT  59802 
406-721-7294 

OREGON 

Resource  Ttechnologies  Program 
Oregon  Department  of  Energy 

625  Marlon  Street,  N.E. 
Salem,  OR  97310 
503-378-7809 

League  of  Oregon  Cities 

RO.  Box  928 
Salem,  OR  97308 
503-588-6550 


WASHINGTON 

The  Washington  State  Energy 
Office 

809  Legion  Way,  S.E. 
01vmpia,WA  98504 
206-586-5013 

Association  of  Washington 
CitiesAWashington  Association 
of  Counties 

1076  S.  Franklin 
OIympla,WA  98502 
206-753-4137 
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About  $12  million  to  $16  million 
is  spent  each  year  to  learn 
more  about  the  extraordinan-  li\es 
of  salmon  and  steelhead  in  the 
Columbia  Ri\er  Basin.  Tliis  mone\" 
is  used  to  gatlier  iuid  interpret  diiui. 
It  is  fundamentally  detective  work, 
but  it  is  knowTi  in  tlie  field  as 
research.  This  research  encom- 
passes an  incredible  number  of 
subjects  including  habitat  require- 
ments of  tish.  hatchen.'  operations. 


fish  diseases,  han'est  management, 
salmon  and  steelhead  passage  at 
ckims  and  reser\oirs,  ■M\d  fisheries 
genetics. 

Two  recent  de\elopments  ha\e 
made  it  eiisier  for  fisheries  detec- 
tives to  gather  data  on  salmon  and 
steelhead  —  tlie  cixied  wire  t;ig  and 
tile  "PIT"  ( Passive  Integrated  Trans- 
ponder) tag.  The  coded  wire  tag 
allows  monitoring  of  specific  groups 
offish  and  has  become  one  of  the 


most  important  tools  in  harvest  miui- 
agement.  Tlie  actual  tag  is  a  small 
met:il  wire  uitli  a  code  etched  into 
it  that  is  implanted  into  the  cartilage 
t)f  tlie  young  fish's  snout.  A  fin  is 
clipped  lo  indicate  die  presence  of 
the  tag, 

^tien  a  fisherm;ui  catches  a  tagged 
tisii  or  when  it  is  trapped  to  be  used 
for  hatchers'  produciion,  the  head  is 
sent  to  a  lab.  Tliere,  workers  remo\-e 
tlie  uig.  and,  b\-  said\ing  tlie  etched 


o 


Research  efforts  unlock  mysteries  of  the  deep. 
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These  are  complex 
fish.  They  travel 
thousands  of  miles 
between  freshwater 
rivers  and  saltwater 
oceans;  they  are 
affected  by  logging, 
urbanization,  dam 
building  and  many 
other  human 
activities. 


code,  can  determine  what  stock  tlie 
fish  belongs  to.  Tliis  pro\-ides  data 
about  the  return  and  survival  rates 
of  various  species  and  stocks.'  Tlie 
information  has  been  used  to  man- 
age harvests,  but  is  being  used  more 
and  more  in  hatchen'  decisions. 
Tlie  tags  Coin  pro\"ide  ans^^•ers  to 
questions  about  variables  in  hatch- 
en.-  operations,  such  as  what  diets 
tend  to  increase  surA'i\al  and  ^hen 
is  tlie  optimum  time  to  release  die 
fish. 

Recently  another  type  of  tag  has 
come  into  use  in  tlie  Nortliv.est  — 
the  PIT  tag  or  Passi\'e  Integrated 
Transponder  Tliese  lags  ha\-e  been 
used  for  years  to  identify-  race 
horses,  to  route  boxcars,  and  in 
computerized  security  installations. 
.About  five  years  ago  tliey  were 
reduced  to  a  size  tliat  was  small 
enough  to  use  in  fisheries  research 
(about  a  quarter  of  an  inch ),  and  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Ser\ice 
started  using  them  to  identify  fish. 

Tlie  PIT  tag  consists  of  a  printed 
circuit  board  encased  in  glass  tliat  is 
insened  into  the  ju\enile  fish's  body 
ca\'ity.  Each  board  ;ind  consequently 
each  fish  has  a  unique  code.  Wlien 
the  fish  goes  tlirough  a  deteaion 
area  at  a  ckim,  a  radio  frequence- 
beam  reads  the  code  aiid  identifies 
the  fish. 

PIT  tags  are  used  primarily-  to 
track  ju\-enile  fish  tlirough  Columbia 
River  dams.  Tl-iere  is  speculation 
tl-iat  w-hen  a  fish  reaches  adultl-iood, 
its  body-  may-  reject  tJie  tag.  But  die 
advantage  of  the  tag  is  diat  individual 
fish  can  be  tracked  as  diey-  migrate 
dirough  die  river  sy-stem  so  fewer 
fish  need  to  be  tagged.  In  addition, 
once  die  tags  are  in  place,  die  fish 
don't  need  to  be  handled  or  killed 
to  recover  the  information.  And, 
^hile  die  PIT  tags  are  expensi\-e  and 
time  consuming  to  encode  and 
install,  recovery- of  die  information 
is  considerably-  less  labor  intensi\'e 
diiui  ^^-idi  die  u'ire  t:igs. 


'A  species  IS  a  group  of  individuals  of  com- 
mon ancestry  ttiat  closely  resemble  eacfi 
ottier  and  ttiat  can  interbreed,  producing 
fertile  offspring  A  stock  is  a  population  of 
fisfi  spawning  in  a  particular  stream  during  a 
particular  season.  Sucfi  fish  generally  do  not 
interbreed  with  fish  spawning  in  a  different 
stream  or  at  a  different  time 


Using  the 
information 

A  great  deal  of  research  is  nou- 
concerned  w-idi  getting  fish  safely 
dirough  or  around  die  dams.  This 
research  centers  on  guiding  ju\'enile 
fish  successfully  into  bypass  facilities 
to  enable  diem  to  avoid  turbines; 
attracting  adult  fish  to  ladders  diat 
help  them  over  the  dams;  ensuring 
young  fish  survive  being  carried  in 
barges  around  die  dams;  and  deter- 
mining when  to  effecti\-ely  use 
augmented  water  flows  to  speed 
young  fish  dirough  resen-oirs. 

Diseases  also  pose  major  prob- 
lems for  fish  survival.  In  die  Nordi- 
west,  many  researchers  are  study-ing 
fish  disease  prevention,  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  For  example,  baae- 
rial  kidney  disease  is  \-en-  common 
in  spring  chinook  salmon.  In  fact  it 
is  difficult  to  find  spring  chinook 
■^idiout  it.Jim'W'arren,  regional  fish 
liealdi  niiuiager  for  die  U.S.  Fish  luid 
Wildlife  Service,  is  working  on  a 
program  diat  tests  for  die  disease  in 
adult  fish  coming  to  die  hatchen; 
and  then  seleaively  mates  those 
fish  diat  are  only-  minimally  iiifeaed. 
Tlirough  ct>ded  wire  tagging, 
'^'arren  and  others  on  die  project 
are  finding  diat  the  offspring  of 
diese  matings  ha\-e  a  reairn  rate 
diree  times  better  than  diose  from 
non-selecii\-e  matings.  ^''arren  says 
die  idea  behind  die  progriim  is  to 
■'amplify-  die  best  stocks,  and 
minimize  die  worst  ones'" 

Ad\-Linces  in  die  diet  of  hatchery- 
fish  are  also  occurring.  In  die  1960s, 
die  de\-elopnient  of  die  "Oregon 
Moist  Pellet"  diet  was  a  revolution 
that  allowed  consistent  and  con\-en- 
ient  hatcheiy-  fish  feeding  widiout 
exposing  die  fish  to  diseases  pre\-i- 
ously-  present  in  fish  fcwds.  Such 
diet-related  research  is  continuing. 
Researchers  recendy-  found  that  a 
meal  made  from  chicken  feadiers  is 
protecting  fish  against  kidney-  dis- 
eiise.  Now  diey-  are  trying  to  figure 
out  w-li\-. 
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Despite  this  successful  detective 
wxirk.  tliere  are  many  gaps  tliai 
exist  in  our  knowledge  of  Columbia 
Ri\er  salmon  and  steelhead  —  areas 
\\ here  researchers  don't  ha\e 
enough  dau  tt)  form  tlieories.  Tliese 
are  complex  fish.  The}"  tra\el 
tliousiuids  of  miles  between  fresh- 
water ri\ers  ;uid  salt\\"ater  oce;uis; 
tlie}'  are  affected  by  logging,  urbani- 
zation, cLun  building  and  miuiy 
otlier  htimiui  acti\'ities;  and  during 
tlieir  migrations,  tliey  cross  m:ui\- 
politic^al  bound;iries.  The  result  of 
this  complexity-  has  been  tliat  cotir- 
dinating  tlie  detecT;i\e  ^ork  neces- 
sar\"  to  fill  in  tliese  knov\ledge gaps 
has  not  been  easy. 

Tliere  is  a  consensus  among  tliose 
v> ho  obsene  fisheries  research  tliat 
more  coordination  is  needed  if  our 
knowledge  of  tlie  fish  is  going  to 
impro\e.  Speakers  at  tlie  Nortliwest 
Power  Planning  Councils  Salm(.")n 
and  Steelliead  Round  Table  tliis 
summer  pointed  out  this  need  for 
coordination.  Bill  Bakke.  the  execu- 
ti\e  director  of  Oregon  Trout,  a 
spon-fishing  group,  stressed  that 
"We  need  to  integrate  tlie  research 
program.  Rather  than  looking  at 
boxes,  we  need  to  look  at ...  how 
\"arious  aspects  of  the  research  pro 
gram  interrelate,  and  how  tlie\"  ^^-c:)rk 
together  for  a  bigger  success." 

Dr  Ra\"  Hilborn  of  the  L'ni\ersir\ 
of  Vilishington's  Fisheries  Research 
Institute  u-ent  flirtlier  in  sa\ing: 

"We  ivallv  don't  kfioureiy  much 
about  u  ixit  /xv:  happened  on  tlje 
Columbia  Rive):  We.  for  instance, 
dot  I't  know  u  hat  kit  id  of  si  tn  it  a! 
rates  uegetfrotti  hatd.vn'es  \Xe 
doti't  know  bow  miicl?  oftlxpro- 
ductioti  cotnesfroin  hatcheiies.  hoic 
ttiucb  cottiesfi'om  tuitural stocks. 
VV&  don't  know  wlxtiier  supplettieti- 
tation  [using  hatcher\-bred  fish  to 
help  replenish  naairal  streams]  will 
a  ork  or  not  ...Atid  tl.vtv  is  a  lotig 
traditiott  infvsl?e)ies  itiatmgettietit 
oftakitig  actioti.  doitig  things  with- 
oi  It  tvally '  sittittg  don  'tiatidei  ah  lat- 
itig  wl)etl.->er  it  worked  or  not" 

"hi  order  to  teach  tl^e  ititehtn 
goal  ofdouhlitig.  we'iegoitig  to 
Ixii  e  to  Ije  a  lot  ttiote  catefid  alx)i  it 
utidetstanditig  tl.Te  effects  oftl.v 
actions,  atid  tl.ietv  aiv going  to  Ixu  e 


to  he  ttiotv  people  irho  simply  sit 
tl.ietv  and  ask  cji  lestiot is  ahoi  it  ii  hat 
actually  happetied" 

In  die  19S"  ("olumbia  Ri\"er  Basin 
Fish  and  >Xildlife  Program,  a  salmon 
:uid  steelhead  research  ;uid  monitor- 
ing prognun  uas  outlined  to  focus 
research  by  establishing  o\erall 
areas  of  empli:isis,  proxide  a  long- 
term  research  planning  prcxess  and 
inipro\"e  die  participation  of  all  pai"- 
ties  in  research  pkuining. 

Much  of  die  research  nou"  being 
done  is  a  result  of  measures  in  die 
program.  Progress  is  being  made, 
but  a  number  of  problems  remain  — 
problems  such  as  impro\ing  the 
communication  of  research  ;ijid 
monitoring  results,  impro\'ing  die 
technical  qualit\"  of  research,  mid 
deciding  on  die  mechanism  to  pro- 
\ide  guidiuice  in  setting  priorities 
and  resoKing  disputes. 

The  Council,  working  with  repre- 
senuiti\es  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Fish  aiid^'ildlife  Audiorit}",  die 
Bonneville  Po^-er  Administration, 
die  U.S.  .^rniy  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Pacific  Nordiuest  Utilities  Con- 
ference Comminee  and  others, 
recendy  de\"eloped  an  issue  paper 
now  being  distributed  for  comment. 
It  identifies  major  concerns  in 
fisheries  re.search  and  describes 
potential  solutions.  Public  comment 
is  being  taken  on  die  paper  until 
mid-No\"eniber  (See  back  co\"er  to 
order  a  copy. )  Through  die  com- 
ment recei\"ed,  the  Council  hopes 
to  fine  tune  die  research  process. 

It  is  essential  to  kno\\-  more  about 
salmon  and  steelhead  if  the  Nonh- 
v.est  is  to  reach  the  goal  of  doubling 
die  Columbia  Ri\er's  salmon  and 
steelhead  ains.  The  detective  work 
is  being  done  in  die  basin,  but  widi 
fine  tuning  it  Ccin  be  done  better  As 
a  famous  detective  would  say  "That's 
elementarv,  m\"  dear  VCatson."  ■ 


"We  reaUy  don't 
know  very  much 
about  what  has 
happened  on  the 
Columbia  River^' 
—  Dr.  Ray  Hilborn 
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Dulcy  Mahar  Interview  with 


JOHN  JONES 


It  has  been  five  years  since  six 
Nortliwest  natural  gas  companies 
filed  suit  against  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council,  charging 
that  some  of  the  Council's  activities 
provided  an  unfair  advantage  for 
electricity  over  other  fuels. 

The  lawsuit  was  settled  out  of 
court  with  neither  party  admitting 
error,  but  with  both  sides  attesting 
to  a  new  sensitivity  to  each  other's 
needs  and  roles.  Since  that  time, 
the  gas  industry  has  followed  the 
Council's  activities  regularly  send- 
ing representatives  to  Council 
meetings,  submitting  testimony  on 
a  variety  of  issues  and  holding  con- 
sultations with  Council  members. 
While  both  parties  sometimes  still 
disagree,  both  would  likely  agree 
on  one  thing -the  relationship  has 
matured  and  become  more  posi- 
tive. 

One  industry  representative  who 
has  worked  most  closely  with  the 
Council  is  John  Jones,  executive 
director  of  the  Association  of  North- 
west Natural  Gas  Utilities.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  which  is 
based  in  Portland,  are  Washington 
Natural  Gas  and  Cascade  Natural 
Gas,  both  based  in  Seattle;  The 
Washington  Water  Power  Com- 
pany Spokane;  Northwest  Natural 
Gas,  Portland;  CP  National  Corpo- 
ration, Medford,  Oregon;  and  Inter- 
mountain  Gas  Company  in  Boise. 


How  do  Northwest  gas  companies  fit  into 
the  regional  power  picture? 


The  Association  helps  coordi- 
nate and  develop  programs  to 
meet  common  needs  and  issues 
among  its  members.  This  includes 
information  exchange,  monitoring 
legislative  and  regulatory 
changes,  developing  issue  posi- 
tions, preparing  testimony  for  hear- 
ings and  rate  cases,  and  maintain- 
ing liaisons  with  industry  groups 
such  as  the  American  Gas  Associ- 
ation and  Gas  Research  Institute. 

Jones  "never  expected  to  be 
employed  by  the  natural  gas  indus- 
try and  I  guess  that  is  fairly  typical 
of  many  of  us  who  set  a  course  for 
one  thing  and  end  up  doing  some- 
thing different."  (He  said  he  wanted 
to  be  a  fisherman  when  he  grew 
up.) 

Before  joining  the  gas  industry 
Jones  worked  for  the  electric 
utilities,  most  recently  Pacific 
Power  &  Light  Company  One  of  his 
responsibilities  at  Pacific  was  draft- 
ing the  proposal  for  and  administer- 
ing the  Hood  River  Conservation 
Project,  a  $21 -million  contract  to  in- 
sulate approximately  3,100  electri- 
cally heated  homes. 


For  the  nine  years  prior  to  that  ex- 
perience, Jones  was  president  of 
Energy  and  Man's  Environment,  an 
energy  education  corporation  that 
conducted  conferences  and  semi- 
nars throughout  the  country  He 
came  to  that  position  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puget  Sound,  where  he 
was  director  of  continuing  educa- 
tion and  professional  studies,  as 
well  as  an  associate  professor 

Jones  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  adminis- 
tration from  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon, with  undergraduate  work  in 
political  science  and  pre-law  from 
the  university  He  also  attended 
Willamette  University  Law  School, 
but  found  a  future  in  law  short-cir- 
cuited when  he  "ran  out  of  money." 

Jones'  family  includes  his  wife,  a 
special  education  teacher  in 
Beaverton,  a  son  in  the  military  and 
a  daughter  who  attends  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon.  The  family  spends 
"most  of  our  time  getting  wet  back- 
packing in  the  Oregon  rain  forests." 
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QWhat  role  does  the  gas 
.  industry  play  in  the  North- 
west power  picture?  What  is 
the  regional  market  share? 

Our  companies  serve  an  area 
that  is  about  the  same  as  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's. 
It's  generally  from  Canada  to 
California  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Pacific  Coast.  We 
serve  approximately  860,000  cus- 
tomers. About  740,000  are  resi- 
dential, 106,000  commercial,  while 
interruptible  and  an  interruptible- 
firm  mix  make  up  the  total 
balance.  It  is  about  a  $2.25  billion- 
a-year  industry  in  terms  of  gas 
sales  and  transportation  revenues. 

We  produce  about  as  much 
energy  for  the  region  per  annum 
on  an  equivalent  Btu'  basis  as 
does  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration. This  makes  the  natural 
gas  industry  a  significant  con- 
tributor to  the  region's  energy 
needs. 

QWhat  percentage  of  new 
■  residential  homes  use 
gas? 

That  differs  from  service  area  to 
service  area.  One  of  our  com- 
panies has  most  of  its  load  in  the 
commercial  sector  with  a  very 
small  residential  base;  two  others 
are  heavily  residential.  The  larger 
companies  serving  major  metro- 
politan growth  areas  are  getting 
about  90  to  95  percent  of  the  new 
home  hook-ups.  That's  primarily 
because  of  the  cost  of  our  fuel. 
Right  now,  on  average,  natural 
gas  is  approximately  half  the  cost 
of  electricity  sold  by  the  investor- 
owned  electric  utilities.  It  is  a  little 
bit  more  in  some  places,  a  little  bit 
less  in  others. 

QHow  is  the  gas  brought 
■  in? 

We  have  one  major  pipeline 
serving  the  region,  and  that  is  the 
Northwest  Pipeline  Corporation 
located  in  Salt  Lake  City  We  have 
two  primary  producing  areas  — 
western  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
Southwest,  principally  the  San 
Juan  Basin.  With  both  Canadian 
and  U.S.  producers  and  suppliers, 
we  have  a  situation  that  provides 
our  region  with  unusual  leverage 
and  flexibility  In  that  regard,  the 
Northwest  is  completely  different 
from  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
There  are  tremendous  hydro- 
carbon resources  in  Canada;  they 


I  believe  a  primary 
reason  for  the  public 
misunderstanding 
regarding  our 
commitment  to 
conservation  is  that 
we  don't  have  a 
Bonneville  Power 
Administration  with 
its  large  and 
aggressive 
promotion  efforts. 

need  our  markets,  and  we  need 
their  gas.  It  is  an  excellent 
arrangement. 

Q  Since  early  1986,  gas  and 
■  oil  prices  have  been  down. 
Does  the  gas  industry  see  this 
as  a  plateau  that  is  going  to 
last  for  some  time,  or  is  it  some 
point  in  a  cycle? 

The  cost  of  natural  gas  is  market 
driven.  Traditionally  the  price  has 
been  closely  linked  with  the  price 
of  petroleum.  While  that  relation- 
ship has  not  been  entirely 
severed,  the  natural  gas  price  has 
been  largely  decoupled  from  oil. 
This  means  that  the  rapid  run-up 
of  prices  following  OPEC's 
(Organization  of  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Countries)  embargoes  and 
the  U.S.  government's  hasty  legis- 
lative reactions  are  not  likely  to 
occur  again. 

In  the  short  term,  we  can  expect 
natural  gas  prices  to  remain  rela- 
tively stable,  with  minor  increases 
and  decreases  depending  on 
supply  and  demand.  In  the  mid- 
term there  will  probably  be  a 
steady  but  moderate  increase  in 
prices  as  pressures  are  applied  to 
use  more  gas  due  to  its  positive 
environmental  characteristics.  I'm 
probably  not  smart  enough  to 
guess  about  the  long  term, 
beyond  the  68-year  proven 
reserves. 

However,  we  have  enormous 
gas  supplies  in  the  overthrust  belt 
and  tight  sands-  that  will  undoubt- 
edly yield  to  new  exploration  and 
extraction  technologies.  The  cost 
of  exploration  and  delivery  will  be 


greater.  But  nothing  would 
suggest  that  our  costs  would 
approximate  those  of  new  thermal 
electric  generation.  Given  our 
expectations  for  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity we  are  taking  the  approach 
that  we  have  an  ideal  fuel  for  many 
applications  at  a  price  that  will  be 
attractive  compared  with  the  cost 
of  other  energy  options. 

QWhat  role  does  conserva- 
■  tion  play  in  your  industry? 

It  is  a  question  we  believe  is 
very  important.  It  seems  to  be  a 
commonly  held  opinion  that  the 
natural  gas  industry  is  in  some 
way  not  interested  in  conservation, 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  elec- 
tric utilities  and  other  industries 
are.  It  is  important  to  note  that  we 
are  obligated  under  the  same 
state  statutes  as  are  the  other 
energy  providers  to  carry  out  and 
pursue  energy  conservation 
efforts.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  that  every 
single  one  of  our  companies  is 
actively  involved  in  a  variety  of 
conservation  efforts,  such  as  pro- 
viding retrofit  services  and  making 
major  investments  in  more  efficient 
technology 

I  believe  a  primary  reason  for 
the  public  misunderstanding 
regarding  our  commitment  to  con- 
servation is  that  we  don't  have  a 
Bonneville  Power  Administration 
with  its  large  and  aggressive 
promotion  efforts.  But  that's  not  to 
say  we  don't  have  those  same 
convictions  about  the  importance 
of  conservation. 

Q  Originally  you  opposed 
■  the  Council's  model  con- 
servation standards.  What 
were  your  reasons  for  oppos- 
ing the  standards  then,  and 
what  is  your  position  now? 

I  think  it  is  important  to  say  for 
the  record  that,  although  our 
industry's  beginnings  with  the 
Power  Council  were  initially  a  bit 
rough,  the  Association  in  general 
and  our  membership  in  particular 
have  come  to  respect  the  Council 


'British  thermal  unit  is  the  amount  of  heat 
energy  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  pound  of  water  one  degree  Fahrenheit 
(3.413  Btus  equal  one  kilowatt-hour) 

■Overthrust  belt  and  tight  sand  —  Geological 
formations  which  are  potentially  rich  in  natu- 
ral gas,  but  which  also  present  drilling 
difficulties  making  them  less  economical 
currently. 
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and  its  staff  and  the  work  they're 
doing.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  our 
attitude  has  changed  as  our 
insight  has  grown.  The  Council's 
effort  to  be  evenhanded  and 
objective,  the  open  public  pro- 
cess, the  opportunity  to  ta(<;e  part 
in  the  process  — all  these  things 
have  helped  our  relationship. 

I  think  that  the  genesis  for  the 
gas  industry's  initial  opposition  to 
the  Council's  work,  especially  in 
the  area  of  building  standards, 
was  our  need  to  make  sure  that 
the  newly  emerging  conservation 
programs  designed  for  the  electric 
industry  were  not  applied  unfairly 
to  the  natural  gas  industry.  If  that 
had  occurred,  our  industry  would 
have  been  placed  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  competitively  That 
would  not  only  have  been  hurtful 
to  the  gas  industry,  but  hurtful  to 
the  region  in  general.  Now  let's 
deal  with  the  natural  gas  industry's 
position  vis-a-vis  the  model  con- 
servation standards. 

The  fundamental  problem  is 
that  the  assumptions  that  drive 
the  cost-effective  calculations  for 
electricity  don't  apply  to  natural 
gas.  The  issue  of  avoided  cost-  is 
the  foundation  of  that  assumption. 
Obviously  we  don't  build  billion 
dollar  electric  generation  facilities 
or  construct  power  lines  across 
the  countryside.  So,  by  applying 
the  electricity-designed  standards 
to  gas,  you're  using  the  wrong 
assumptions  for  what  is  cost- 
effective  to  the  region  and  the 
consumer. 

The  position  of  the  natural  gas 
industry  regarding  model  conser- 
vation standards  — and  let's  be 
right  up  front  about  it  —  is  that  we 
support  the  standards  and  believe 
they  should  be  applied  as  they 
were  designed  to  be  used  — to 
delay  the  construction  of  new, 
expensive  electric  generation 
facilities  and  buy  us  time.  When 
you  look  at  it  from  that  point  of 
view,  then  natural  gas  is  making  a 
major  contribution  to  the  conserva- 
tion goals.  By  taking  part  of  that 
new  load  growth,  our  industry  is 
helping  extend  the  time  before 
new  power  plants  have  to  be  con- 


'Avoided  cost  — An  investment  guideline 
describing  the  value  of  of  a  resource  in  terms 
of  wfiat  IS  saved  by  not  fiaving  to  acquire  a 
more  expensive  resource 


structed.  It,  in  fact,  the  standards 
had  been  applied  to  the  gas 
industry,  then  that  would  have  — by 
legislation  — eliminated  the  cost 
advantage  to  the  consumer  and 
the  reason  why  so  much  of  the 
new  heating  load  is  going  to  gas. 
Much  of  that  load  would  now  be 
on  the  electric  system. 

If  the  model  conservation  stan- 
dards had  been  applied  to  gas- 
heated  homes,  and  with  the 
cheaper  up-front  cost  of  electric 
forced-air  heating  systems,  most 
of  the  new  homes  would  have 
been  built  with  electric  forced-air 
or  baseboard  heat.  All  of  that  pres- 
sure that  the  gas  industry  relieved 
from  the  [overall  power]  system 
would  have  been  placed  on  the 
electric  system,  which  is  to  say 
that  the  conservation  investment 
would  have  bought  far  less  time, 
far  less  advantage  than  it  has. 

As  it  is,  we  have  a  diverse 
[power]  system.  I  think  that  diver- 
sity is  extremely  healthy  for  the 
region.  If  we  put  all  of  our  eggs  in 
one  basket,  be  it  the  gas  basket 
or  electric  basket  or  any  other 
basket,  we  become  vulnerable  if 
there  is  any  system  failure.  But 
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right  now  we  have  several  options. 
Greater  flexibility  is  beginning  to 
emerge  in  the  discussions  that  the 
Council  is  having  with  regard  to 
how  to  integrate  gas  into  the  re- 
gional mix. 

We  think  it  is  time  for  the  natural 
gas  industry  to  be  directly  involved 
in  discussion  with  the  Council.  We 
need  to  talk  about  how  the  uses  of 
gas  can  best  be  played  out  for  the 
purposes  of  the  regional  [North- 
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west  Power]  Act  on  behalf  of  the 
region. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
problems  we  have  had  have  not 
necessarily  been  with  the  North- 
west Power  Planning  Council 
directly.  We've  found  the  staff  and 
the  members  over  time  to  be  very 
open  and  willing  to  talk  and 
accepting  of  the  concerns  we've 
expressed.  However,  what  we 
have  experienced  time  and  time 
again,  is  the  good  plans  and  the 
good  ideas  generated  by  the 
Council  have  been  mutated  by 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion into  marketing  efforts.  Electric 
marketing  efforts  subsidized  by 
public  money  tend  to  make  my 
members  cautious  about  their 
relationship  with  the  Council  and 
Bonneville. 

We've  appreciated  the  Council 
and  will  continue  to  express  the 
basic  point  of  view  that  we  support 
the  model  conservation  standards 
and  the  various  programs 
designed  to  implement  them,  but 
they  are  designed  for  electricity 
and  they  should  be  applied  in  that 
sector.  At  the  very  same  time,  the 
natural  gas  industry  is  cooperating 
with  a  variety  of  agencies  —  energy 
offices,  commissions,  legisla- 
tures—to determine  what  is  cost- 
effective  for  natural  gas  and  to 
appropriately  improve  construc- 
tion building  standards. 

QAt  the  Hood  River  Confer- 
■  ence  you  gave  a  position 
statement  that  suggested  you 
could  live  with  a  dual  code, 
that  you  weren't  against  codes. 

We  should  have  codes.  We 
need  to  have  a  standard  to  live 
and  practice  by  We  feel  the  states 
are  handling  that  code-making 
process  adeptly  Processes  exist 
for  public  input  and  the  careful 
consideration  of  what  state  codes 
should  be.  We  participated  in  the 
last  code  cycles  and  felt  very  com- 
fortable with  the  results. 

In  Washington,  the  process  pro- 
duced a  dual  code,  one  which 
provides  exceptions  based  on 
what  is  cost-effective  for  gas  as 
opposed  to  what  is  cost-effective 
for  electricity  In  Oregon,  there  is  a 
single  state  code,  but,  recognizing 
the  differences  between  our  fuels, 
it  provides  for  a  single  state  code 
with  an  exception  for  high-effi- 
ciency gas  furnaces  and  for  the 


electric  heat  pump.  We  felt  that 
was  entirely  acceptable. 

We  do  think  there  may  be  some 
improvements  to  be  made  in  the 
electric  side  of  the  code  and 
perhaps  on  the  natural  gas  side 
as  well.  But  we  have  used  the 
Council's  own  assumptions  and 
its  own  program,  working  with  the 
Oregon  Department  of  Energy, 
and  have  rerun  the  cost-effective 
calculations.  We  find  that  in  the 
states  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
we're  just  about  at  the  limit  of  what 
should  be  done  with  natural  gas, 
given  current  economics.  We  will 
continue  to  monitor  the  issue  very 
closely 

Qlf  the  Council  went  after  a 
■  fuel-blind  code  for  model 
standards,  then  you  would 
have  to  oppose  it? 

We  would  have  to  oppose  fuel- 
blind  codes  because  they  are  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  either  the 
consumer  or  the  region.  Fuel  blind 
is  really  fuel  dumb.  Seeking  fuel- 
blind  codes  would  be  an  admis- 
sion that  the  fairly  applied  cost- 
effective  standard  has  been  aban- 
doned for  some  other  purpose, 
primarily  political.  We're  more  than 
willing  to  abide  by  what  is  fair  and 
equitable.  That  [fuel-blind  code]  is 
not  only  unfair  and  inequitable  to 
the  gas  industry,  but  to  our  cus- 
tomers. It  would  deliver  much  of 
the  new  heating  load  to  the  elec- 
tric utilities.  It  would  accomplish 
legislatively  what  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  fair  marketplace 
competition.  Yes,  we  would 
oppose  any  fuel-blind  standard. 


The  bottom  line  is  to 
create  more 
competition  through 
deregulation,  and 
indeed  that  is 
beginning  to 
happen.  We  don't 
know  what  the 
long-term  effect 
will  be. 


QThe  Council  has  been  dis- 
■  cussing  the  greenhouse 
effect  [see  related  story]  and 
its  implications  for  the  power 
system.  What  is  the  gas  indus- 
try's involvement  in  this  issue? 

Well,  first  let  me  say  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  have  new  members  move 
through  the  Council  from  time  to 
time.  I  understand  that  Mr.  [Ted] 
Hallock,  has  brought  the 
greenhouse  discussion  to  the 
table.  This  is  an  issue  which  we 
believe  may  become  increasingly 
important  to  all  of  us.  We're  all,  of 
course,  concerned  about  our  envi- 
ronment and  how  to  preserve  it  for 
future  generations. 

Our  industry  is  not  yet  ready  to 
make  a  policy  statement.  We  rec- 
ognize the  issue  as  one  that 
deserves  attention  and  have 
employed  the  services  of  a 
research  consultant  to  assemble 
available  information  from  the  sci- 
entific literature.  We  shared  those 
findings  with  the  region's  scientific 
and  energy  leaders  at  a  briefing 
this  month.  We  heard  two  of  the 
country's  leading  greenhouse 
specialists  tell  us  what  is  currently 
known  about  the  greenhouse 
effect  and  how  it  is  likely  to  affect 
our  future. 

Q  There  is  media  specula- 
■  tion  that  the  greenhouse 
effect  could  be  a  boon  to  the 
gas  industry. 

Well,  there  is  media  speculation 
about  nearly  everything.  We  think 
this  issue  belongs,  at  this  point, 
within  the  thoughtful  scientific 
community  It  does  seem  clear 
that  the  carbon  dioxide  load  in  the 
atmosphere  is  exacerbated  by 
the  industrial  nations,  principally 
through  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels 
(coal,  oil  and  the  emissions  from 
our  vehicle  fleets).  Natural  gas  is 
a  fossil  fuel,  but  when  compared 
with  coal  and  petroleum,  the  com- 
bustion products  are  limited  and 
more  benign.  To  the  extent  that  it 
is  technically  feasible,  natural  gas 
may  provide  us  with  an  option  to 
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the  use  of  dirtier  fuels.  Obviously 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  that 
must  be  known  before  any  course 
of  action  IS  taken. 

Q  There  has  been  increasing 
■  discussion  — both  pro 
and  con  —  about  gas-fired  tur- 
bines as  a  possible  bacl<-up  to 
nonfirm  power  [see  related 
story].  Do  you  have  a  viewpoint 
on  this? 

Obviously  that  is  not  a  new 
technology  Outside  this  region, 
natural  gas  is  a  principal  fuel  for 
electric  generation.  We've  been 
fortunate  not  to  have  to  use  this 
technology  except  in  limited  appli- 
cations in  this  region  because  of 
our  hydroelectric  base.  We  have 
about  700  megawatts  of  combus- 
tion turbines  already  in  place  in 
the  region.  I  believe  that  one  of 
our  members,  the  Washington 
Natural  Gas  Company  provides 
gas  to  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 
Company  for  its  combustion 
turbines. 

As  we  move  into  a  period  when 
we  don't  have  that  [electricity] 
surplus  in  the  region,  and  if  in  fact 
we  have  not  picked  up  options  on 
the  coal  and  nuclear  or  developed 
new  hydro,  all  of  which  have  some 
significant  lead  times,  combustion 
turbines  can  be  installed  within  a 
short  period  of  time.  Again,  it  goes 
back  to  the  economics  of  the 
issue,  and  while  it  is  completely 
doable,  it  is  a  question  of  whether 
it  is  the  best  thing  to  do  in  the 
region. 

QWhat  do  you  perceive  to 
■  be  the  key  issues  your 
industry  would  be  following 
with  respect  to  the  Council? 

We  need  to  investigate  gas  sup- 
ply with  you;  we  need  to  determine 
whether  natural  gas  is  a  viable 
option  in  terms  of  deliverability  to 
the  region.  We  need  to  talk  about 
how  the  various  energy  options 
can  be  integrated.  We  need  to 
discuss  the  deregulation  in  our 
industry  and  how  that  affects  tradi- 
tional relationships.  The  issues 
run  from  the  technical  to  the 
economic  to  the  political;  and  they 
are  inseparable. 


QHow  do  you  see  deregula- 
■  tion  affecting  your 
industry? 

There  is  a  major  change  in  the 
way  our  industry  operates.  Under 
the  old  protocol,  we  had  people 
who  explored  and  produced  gas, 
and  pipelines  that  brought  it  from 
the  region  where  it  was  being  pro- 
duced and  delivered  it  to  areas 
where  it  was  needed.  The  local 
distribution  company  took  the  gas 
and,  through  its  own  system,  deliv- 
ered it  to  the  burner  tip  at  the 
home  or  the  commercial  establish- 
ment or  the  industry  where  it  was 
used  in  heating,  processing  or 
other  end-use  applications. 

In  the  new  deregulated  environ- 
ment, any  one  of  the  members  of 
that  old  conventional  structure 
may  be  doing  any  one  of  those 
functions.  For  example,  we  may 
have  a  local  distribution  company 
that  goes  directly  to  a  producer, 
buys  the  gas  and  hires  the  trans- 
portation of  that  gas  from  the 
pipeline.  We  might  have  a  cus- 
tomer that  goes  directly  to  the 
pipeline  and,  having  found  its  own 
gas,  hires  the  pipeline  to  deliver  it. 
And  the  pipeline  may  or  may  not 
go  through  the  local  distribution 
company  It  may  build  its  own 
pipeline  directly  to  a  customer 
Almost  any  permutation  is  possi- 
ble. That  seems  to  have  been 
FERC's  [Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission]  intent. 

Of  course  the  bottom  line  is  to 
create  more  competition  through 
deregulation,  and  indeed  that  is 
beginning  to  happen.  We  don't 
know  what  the  long-term  effect 
will  be.  Right  now  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  confusion.  This  almost 
always  happens  when  an  industry 
is  suddenly  unstuck  from  the  con- 
ventions by  which  it  has  been 
operating.  Our  industry  is  still 
working  very  closely  with  the 
FERC  and  certainly  with  our  local 
regulatory  agencies  in  trying  to 
determine  new  rules  and  proce- 
dures under  the  new  protocol. 

If  you  ask  that  question  six 
months  from  now,  I  may  be  able  to 
tell  you  a  little  more  definitely  what 
is  happening  as  far  as  the 
economics.  We  are  not  sure  what 


the  result  will  be,  except  that  busi- 
ness will  never  be  conducted  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past. 

QWhat  are  the  key  topics 
■  before  the  gas  industry 
now?  Obviously  you've 
touched  on  some. 

We've  just  talked  about  deregu- 
lation and,  springing  from  that, 
new  relationships  between  and 
among  our  own  industry  mem- 
bers. We'll  also  be  looking  at  the 
institutional  relationships  between 
the  Canadian  markets  with  the 
new  economic  structure  being 
established  for  trade  between  our 
country  and  Canada. 

New  technologies  are  of  great 
interest  in  our  industry.  We're  obvi- 
ously interested  in  the  break- 
throughs in  research  and  explora- 
tion technologies  that  are  going  to 
extend  the  lifetime  of  our  reserves 
and  which  will  make  us  increas- 
ingly able  to  compete  in  the  mar- 
ket. Natural  gas-powered  transpor- 
tation is  a  near  certainty  We'll  soon 
have  competitive  natural  gas  cool- 
ing systems. 

And  I  think  that  the  emerging 
issue  of  least-cost  planning  will  be 
a  topic.  It  is  one  that  has  had  its 
genesis  in  the  electric  side  of  the 
energy  business,  but  we  have  to 
assume  that  that  same  kind  of 
interest  will  eventually  be  applied 
to  the  natural  gas  industry,  and 
we're  planning  to  accommodate 
that. 

I  guess  we'd  also  have  to  say 
that  a  greater  role  in  regional  plan- 
ning is  a  key  issue.  And  it  seems 
to  us  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
and  an  ever  greater  role  to  play 
How  that  is  going  to  be  worked 
out  is  still  unclear  We  see  that 
working  with  the  Council  is  an 
absolute  key  and  we're  pursuing 
that  in  a  variety  of  different 
ways. 


Managing  our  future 
rather  than  allowing 
the  future  to  happen 
is  something  I  think 
will  benefit  all  of  us. 
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QWhat  do  you  see  as  the 
■  most  important  role  for 
the  Council  and  what  should  it 
be  doing? 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
true  that  had  the  Power  Council 
not  been  formed,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  diverse  and  varied  energy 
industry,  public  and  environmental 
interests  in  this  region  would  have 
come  together  As  a  result,  the 
constructive  forum  for  dialogue  on 
the  many  major  issues  in  this 
region  would  not  have  taken 
place.  Or  if  they  had  taken  place 
at  all,  they  would  have  been 
piecemeal,  and  the  coordination 
and  consolidation  of  those  issues 
into  a  reasonable  and  prudent 
plan  probably  would  not  have 
occurred.  The  Council's  existence 
may  minimize  the  potential  for 
notable  planning  failures  such  as 
we  have  experienced  in  the  recent 
past. 

So  I  think  that  the  bottom  line  is 
that,  although  we  may  disagree 
from  time  to  time  with  individual 
things  that  are  done  at  the  Coun- 
cil, citizens  of  the  region  do  have 
a  forum  that  all  of  us  can  use.  The 
Council  is  an  opportunity  to  inform 
ourselves  and  try  to  make  sense 
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out  of  how  we're  going  to  manage 
our  future.  Managing  our  future 
rather  than  allowing  the  future  to 
happen  is  something  I  think  that 
will  benefit  all  of  us.  Right  now  the 
Council  is  the  pin  holding  the  fab- 
ric together  So  we  see  the  Council 
as  an  extremely  important  element 
in  this  region.  The  public  process 
that  the  Council  has  insisted  on  is, 
we  think,  probably  the  hallmark  of 
its  existence. 


If  I  were  to  guess  about  the 
long-term  future,  I  would  suspect 
that  the  Council  will  have  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  restora- 
tion of  our  fish  resource,  and  it  will 
have  re-established  and  recon- 
firmed our  regional  commitment 
to  environmental  integrity  The 
Council  will  probably  be  held  up 
in  great  esteem  for  the  work  it  has 
done.  And  we  in  the  gas  industry 
are  going  to,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Council  and  for  that  long  term, 
insist  that  we  be  part  and  parcel 
of  the  process. 

Maybe  natural  gas  has  a  key 
role  to  play  in  this  time  of  transition. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  look  back 
and  see  whether  anything  we  sus- 
pect is  right  in  the  long  term.  But 
we  can  only  do  what  we  can 
dream  about  and  what  we  can 
know.  1  think  the  Council  is  an  ideal 
place  for  that  to  take  place.  We  in 
the  gas  industry  would  like  to  see 
the  Council  broaden  its  scope 
and  becomea  little  bit  more  neu- 
tral, understanding  full  well  that 
the  politics  of  that  situation  may 
be  difficult  to  accomplish.  But 
then  again,  most  things  worth 
doing  are  difficult.  ■ 
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Wise  Use  for  Western  Water 


Water  conservation  may  help  both  irrigators  and  fish  runs. 


by  Barbara Ta\lor 
aiid  Carlotia  Collette 

The  v.-ide  open  spaces  bemeen 
die  Mississippi  Ri\er  L\nd  die 
bony  spine  of  mountains  stretching 
from  Canada  to  Southern  California 
were  iin  irresistible  temptation  to 
hopefLil  f;irmers  arri\ing  in  post- 
Ci\il NX'ar .\merica.  For  a  string  of 
\ears,  beginning  in  1865,  there  was 
abundant  rain  in  die  previoush-  arid 
West.  The  deep-rooted  grasses  of 
the  plains  greened  up,  prompting 
farmers  to  suppress  their  doubts 
about  working  a  land  that  had  little 
else  groM,'ing  on  it.  '^Iiile  there  were 
no  trees  for  fence  posts,  there  were 
also  no  trees  to  cut  do\Mi  and  no 
stumps  to  dig.  There  ^as  e\'en  a 
dieory,  shared  like  religious  doc- 
trine, diat  die  aci  of  farming  itself 
would  bring  continued  rainfall. 
Tlie  Homestead  Aa  of  1862, 
which  audiorized  die  sale  of  160- 
acre  plots  of  land  to  migrating  .Anier- 
ic~iuis  ;uid  immigrating  Europeans, 
nurtured  die  dream  of  the  tillable 
prairies.  In  two  decades,  the  open 
spaces  had  diminished  and  small 
tc:)\Mis  had  appeared  in  die  middle 
of  what  had  been  and  wiis  already 
becximing  again  a  \ast  desen.  In  die 
1880s,  die  best's  more  common 


In  recent  years, 
droughts  have 
pushed  conflicting 
water  demands  onto 
the  front  pages  of 
newspapers. 


weadier  reassened  itself.  For  nearly 
D^'o  more  decades,  drought  condi- 
tions v,'ere  die  ade,  not  die  excep- 
tion. 

It  was  one  thing  to  be  a  farmer 
^ith  access  to  one  of  die  streams 
crisscrossing  the  desert.  Tliey  had  a 
chiuice  to  make  a  go  of  it,  unless  die 
stream  dried  up.  Water  law  in  die 
'OC'est  was  prett\' straightforward;  hrst 
in  time,  first  in  right.  But  do\Mi- 
stream  and  newK'  arri\ed  users  had 
precarious  claims"to  the  water  they 
needed.  VC'ater  rights  were  described 
in  terms  of  "senior"  appropriators 
and  "junior"  appropriators.  Thnnigii- 
out  most  of  die  VCest,  diat  basic  tenet 
of  water  law  ;uid  the  assigned  sutus 
of  Li.sers  still  dominates.  Indian 
tribes  haw  re,ser\ed  rights  to  water 


that  supersede  most  other  distribu- 
tions. 

But  the  simple  fact  of  the  western 
United  States  is  that  this  \ast  land- 
mass,  about  60  percent  of  die  lower 
48  states,  has  only  25  percent  of  the 
naticins  precipitation,  .^iid  diat  falls 
between  autumn  iind  spring.  Mtxst 
of  die  West  has  \er\-  little  summer 
rainfall  to  skike  die  diinst  of  parched 
plants  during  dieir  fastest  growing 
periods. 

B\-  die  turn  of  die  20di  centun; 
diere  w;ts  an  ob\ious  if  some- 
what late  realization  diat  diere 
\\\)uld  be  no  farm  belt  on  die 
nation's  frontier  without  irrigatit^n. 
.\nd  irrigatic:)n  carried  out  at  die 
local,  pri\atel\'  financed  level  had 
already  failed,  in  most  cases,  misera- 
bly. The  herpes  ;uid  dreiuns  of  so 
many  people,  iuid  the  larger  plan  to 
actually  make  the  western  lands 
producti\e  despite  die  limited  mois- 
ture, required  cxx)rdinated  de\ek)p- 
ment.  VCater  was  flmckimental  to  die 
West's  suni\al  as  a  region,  but  too 
costly  to  manipulate  on  die  grand 
scale  einisioned  t(^  be  financed  by 
indi\  iduals  and  kxal  gowrnments. 
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In  1902,  die  federal  government 
created  tlie  Bureau  of  Reckiniation, 
whose  mandate  was  to  use  proceeds 
from  public  land  sales  to  finance  a 
series  of  di\'ersion  :md  storage  dams 
and  canals  tliat  would  evenaially 
result  in  millions  of  acres  of  desert 
bursting  into  bloom.  Western  water 
development  since  1902  has  been 
tlie  mc»t  ambitious  and  elaborate 
federal  constmction  prognun  ever 
conceived.  Grand  Coulee  and 
Hoover  diims  are  just  die  tv,o 
biggest  projects.  Hundreds  more 
dot  the  region,  pulling  water  from 
die  three  major  western  ^'ater- 
sheds  — those  of  die  Columbia,  Col- 
orado and  Missouri  rivers  —  mid 
pumping  it  out  across  diousands  of 
miles  of  dry-  land. 

Tliere  is  no  question  diat  much 
of  what  die  Bureau  of  Reckiniation 
(and  widi  it  die  U.S.  Army  Coq^s  of 
Engineers)  did  to  die  West  was 
remarkably  positive.  Here  in  the 
Nordiwest,  about  75  percent  of  die 
region's  agricultural  production 
conies  from  die  arid  land  east  of  die 
Cascade  Mountains.  In  Washington's 
Yakima  Valley  agriculairal  products 
earn  betv>-een  $300  milliiMi  ;uid  $400 
million  :uinually  From  die  shifting 
sands  of  die  Umatilla  River  Basin  in 
nordieastern  Oregon,  a  much  smal- 
ler vallev'  dian  die  Yakima,  farmers 
bring  in  more  than  $50  million  each 
year 

But  citizens  of  the  region  are  also 
well  aware  diat  die  price  paid  for 
such  success  and  for  die  siniultiuie- 
ous  development  of  the  rivers  for 
hydropower  production  may  be 
more  than  anyone  bargained  for 
Today,  agriculaire  accounts  for  88 
percent  of  die  West's  water  con- 


sumption. In  most  states,  it  is  per- 
fectly legal  to  draw  all  of  a  stream's 
flow  for  irrigation.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  farmers  can  block 
streams  off,  diverting  die  flows  into 
dieir  fields.  Until  recently,  few  states 
regarded  as  critical  die  need  to  keep 
water  in  rivers  for  fish,  wildlife  and 
odier  purposes. 

In  die  Nordiwest,  one  effect  of 
such  management  is  diat  river 
basins  diat  once  supponed  \'ital 
runs  of  salmon  and  steelhead,  such 
as  die  Yakima  and  L'matilla  basins 
mentioned  above,  now  onh'  host 
remnant  nins,  if  any  at  all.  Whole 
cc:>niniunities  diat  depended  on  die 
fisheries  for  dieir  sustenance  lia\'e 
been  unsetded.  This  is  particularly 
taie  for  Indian  communities. 

Furdiermore,  die  West's  voracious 
appetite  for  water  has  not  been 
quenched.  Some  agricultural  areas 
in  die  region  are  slated  for  expan- 
sion. At  the  same  time,  urban  areas 
are  growing  and  industries  are  niCA-- 
ing  in  from  across  die  continent  and 
from  Pacific  Rim  nations.  Tliis  places 
extra  burdens  on  die  region's  water, 
bodi  to  generate  die  hydroelectricit\- 
diat  supplies  about  three-quarters 
of  die  Northwest's  power  needs  and 
to  lubricate  economic  grc:)wdi. 

On  top  of  all  of  diis,  today's  Nordi- 
westerners  have  :inodier  water- 
borne  dream  —  to  recover,  or  at 
least  attempt  to  double  die  Colum- 
bia Ri\'er  Basin's  salmon  and 
steelliead  ams  depleted  by  50  years 
of  hydroelectric  diuiis.  Tlie  Nordi- 
west Po^er  Planning  Council's  Col- 
umbia River  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Program  includes  o\'er  200  acti\'ities 
aimed  at  diat  goal.  And  diis  dreiim, 
t(  )o,  will  require  die  coordinated 


But  the  simple  fact  of 
the  western  United 
States  is  that  this  vast 
landmass  has  only  25 
percent  of  the 
nation's  precipitation. 


efforts  of  federal,  state  and  local 
governments,  Indian  tribes  and 
individuals,  and  die  steady  rush  of 
water 

In  recent  years,  droughts  have 
pushed  these  conflicting  water 
demands  onto  die  front  pages  of 
newspapers  in  e\'er\-  state.  The  states 
are  responding  widi  new  legislation 
and  water  conservation  programs. 
In  Idalio,  Monuma,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  actions  are  being  taken 
to  encourage  more  efficient  use  of 
existing  water  supplies.  Policies, 
programs  and  even  water  laws  are 
changing.  In  Oregon,  a  new  law 
permits  irrigators  to  sell,  lease  or 
use  some  of  die  water  they  are  able 
tcT  sah'age  dirough  irrigation 
inipro\ements.  A  quarter  of  die 
water  saved  dirough  such  efficien- 
cies must  be  returned  to  die  stream 
for  fish,  wildlife  and  odier  instreiim 
uses. 

In  Washington,  a  similar  law  was 
passed.  The  new  legislation  also 
established  ajoint  Selea  Committee 
on  Water  Resource  Poliq-  to  re\'iew 
existing  stiite  laws  luid  recommend 
new  stamtes. 

Bodi  Idalic:)  and  Montana  are 
e\-aluatiiig  dieir  state  water  km-s  an^l 
needs  in  die  process  of  de\eloping 
statewide  water-use  plans.  Id:ilio  is 
expecied  to  designate  certain 
streams  for  specific  uses  and  adopt 
actions  to  protect  or  improve  condi- 
tions to  support  die  desired  uses. 
IdaJio  is  also  engaged  in  a  general 
adjudication  of  water  rights  in  diat 
state's  Sn;ike  River  Basin. 

Most  of  die  state  actions  incoipo 
rate  pkuis  to  make  more  efficient 
use  of  irrigation  water  Tliese  plans 
generalK'  suggest:  1 )  lining  irriga- 
tion Ciinals  :uid  odier  distribution 
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Fast-grou'ing  ivillows  and  other  plant 
matter  protect  streamsides  from  erosion 
and  provide  shade  to  keep  water 
temperatures  cool. 


sv-stems  to  reduce  water  loss  in 
transit;  2)  impnning  irrigation  man- 
agement so  tJie  required  moisture 
is  applied  at  the  time  and  depth 
rec]iiired  by  the  plants;  3)  altering 
culti\ation  luid  tilling  practices  to 
reduce  water  needs  and  minimize 
erosion;  and  4 )  replanting  and 
restoring  streiuii  channels  to 
impr(^\e  water  stt:)rage uitliin  tiie 
riparian  ( streamside )  zones. 


In  the  Umatilla  Basin,  farmers 
following  some  or  all  of  tlie  aho\e 
procedures  ha\e  reduced  tlieir 
v\ater  use  20  percent  to  30  percent, 
depending  on  the  crops.  The 
L'niatilla  \\()rk.  funded  :uid  coordi- 
nated by  tlie  Umatilla  Electric 
Cooperati\'e,  which  senes  some 
200,000  acres  of  irrigated  land  in 
Umatilla  and  Morro\^-  cx^unties,  has 
been  in  progress  since  1982.  Approx- 
imatcK'  three-tjuiiners  of  the 


cooperati\e's  elearical  load  C(^mes 
from  agricultural  uses:  -40  percent 
fn)m  irrigation;  30  percent  from 
food  processing. 

Farmers  in  the  Umatilla  projeci 
are  hnding  tliey  not  onl\"  sa\-e  u'ater 
and  ccMisecjuenth'  lower  their  elec- 
tric bills,  but  they  also  increase  crop 
quality-  and  yields  because  of 
reduced  stress  on  plants.  Since  tliere 
is  less  leaching  of  fertilizers,  applica- 
tions of  these  chemical  soil  impro\'e- 
menti  citn  also  be  cut. 

Tlie  Umatilla  irrigators  are  pan  of 
that  basin's  collaborative  attempt  to 
recin^er  wild  spring  chinot:>k  runs 
tliat  once  flourished  tliere.  Tliis  \ear, 
the  first  adult  spring  chinook,. 
released  as  fn-  in  upper  basin 
streams  o\'er  die  past  \-ears,  returned 
to  the  Umatilla  to  spavin. 

Such  success  is  leading  otlier 
uater-constricted  basins  to  follow 
Umatilla's  example.  But  water  con- 
sen-ation  comes  widi  its  own  set  of 
physical,  legal  iuid  institution^  com- 
plexities that  need  to  be  addressed 
before  die  region  will  be  truly  mak- 
ing die  most  efficient  use  of  its  most 
\aluable  resource. 

In  die  first  place,  western  water 
hiw  disct)uraged  water  consen-ation. 
In  die 'West,  it's  considered  wasteful 
U)  not  use  up  die  resource.  Tradi- 
tit)nally,  if  a  farmer  increased  die 
efficiency  of  his  or  her  irrigation 
s\stem,  tlie  water  sa\ed  could  not 
be  applied  to  new  lands  or  sold.  It 
had  to  remain  in  the  stream  for  die 
next  u.ser  in  line.  Furdiermore.  if 
fanners  ct^nserxed  water  and  dius 
did  not  use  dieir  full  enudenient, 
die\-  faced  die  possibility-  of  having 
the  entitlement  reduced  by  die 
amount  of  water  conser\'ed. 

Tliere  was  iilso  no  economic 
ratic )nale  for  consening  water  Man\' 
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irrigation  distribution  systems  were 
btiilt  when  constniction  costs  were 
subsidized  subsuuitially  by  die 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  other 
gti\-ernment  agencies.  From  tlie 
farmer's  perspective,  tliese  systems 
^ere  inexpensi\'e,  iind  the  water 
and  pouer  to  pump  it  were  appa- 
rently abundant.  Efforts  to  make  die 
s\-stems  more  efficient  were  consi- 
dered uneconomical.  Now,  die  costs 
for  impro\'ements  are  increasing 
and  may  outueigh  any  immediate 
benefits  from  die  efficiency'  meas- 
ures. 

Moreo\'er,  water  conservation 
can  affect  users  further  downstream. 
In  m;my  cases,  water  diat  currentK- 
is  ■■wiisted"  by  returning  to  die 
stream  is  taken  up  by  junior  approp- 
riators.  If  the  senior  user  makes 
better  use  of  less  water,  die  do-^ii- 
stream  user  could  have  less  reairn 
flew  to  draw  on. 

It's  also  difficult  to  create  water 
savings  diat  can  then  be  counted  on 
for  fish  or  odier  needs  in  specific 
locations,  because  much  of  die 
water  poured  out  on  the  land  seeps 
in  and  travels  underground  some 
distiince  before  it  re-enters  die 
stream. 

Some  water  consen'ation  actions 
may  e\en  ha\-e  negati\-e  effects  on 
fish  and  wildlife.  In  some  cases, 
Vi-ater  from  over-abundant  applica- 
tions creates  uetlands,  springs,  small 
streams  and  odier  habitat  where 
runoff  collects  or  groundv.ater 
emerges.  These  areas  may  provide 
important  habitat  for  fish  and 
wildlife,  such  :is  waterfowl,  which 
reh'  on  die  resulting  \-egeuiti\-e 
gro^tli.  These  areas  could  dr\-  up  if 
more  conservati\'e  amounts  of  ^'ater 
are  dispersed.  It  is  estimated  diat 
when  tlie  deli\ery  system  for  die 
Yakima-Tieton  Irrigation  District 
^•as  converted  from  a  system  of 
open  canals  to  enck^sed  pipes, 
approximately  30  percent  of  die 
wetland  acreage  on  die  project  was 
eliminated.  Such  problems  likeK- 
can  be  reduced  b\-  incorporating 
the  need  for  the  wetkind  in  any  con- 
servation plans. 


Western  water  use  is 
changing.  In  Idaho, 
farmers  "deposit" 
unused  water 
appropriations  in  a 
"bank,"  typically  a 
reservoir.  Other 
users  borrow  the 
w^ater  at  a  price  set 
by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 


Despite  diese  complications, 
western  water  use  is  changing. 
In  Ickiho's  Upper  Sn^ike  River  Basin, 
a  'V>'ater  bank;"  long  used  iiiformalK; 
has  been  sanctioned  legally  to  allow 
farmers  to  "deposit"  their  unused 
water  appropriations  in  a  "bank," 
typically  a  reservoir  Odier  users 
may  dien  borrow  die  v.'ater  at  a 
price  set  by  die  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
don.  Idalio's  model  could  serve 
many  odier  areas  where  farmers' 
water  allotments  are  in  excess  of 
their  need. 

Tlie  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
even  changed  its  primaiy  mission. 
In  1987,  the  Bureau  announced  diat 
its  years  of  building  giant  water  sys- 
tems were  o\'er  The  neu-  mission 
stresses  impro\'ed  resource  manage- 
ment. Future  Bureau  projects  are 
likely  to  be  much  smaller  and 
designed  to  optimize  existing 
facilities.  Efficiency  is  die  Bureau's 
new  guiding  principle,  '^'orking 
widi  local  irrigators,  Indian  tribes, 
state  and  federal  fish  agencies  luid 
others,  die  Bureau  has  improved 
fish  ladders  and  screened  dams  luid 
irrigation  oudets  in  several  Nordi- 
west  river  drainages  as  its  part  in 
die  fish  restoration  effort. 


In  addition,  the  Northwest  Power 
Planning  Council's  Columbia  River 
Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program  has 
resulted  in  more  diiin  80  streamside 
eiiliancement  projects  diat  have 
increased  water  storage  capabilities 
in  affected  floodplains.  Tliese  pro- 
jects, designed  to  impro\'e  condi- 
tions for  wild  runs  of  salmon  and 
steelhead,  combine  actions  to 
stabilize  stream  banks,  revegetate 
riparian  areas,  control  erosion, 
increase  die  number  and  size  of 
resting  pools  and  provide  proteai\'e 
fencing  to  keep  canle  from  grazing 
on  fragile  stream  biuiks.  Water  qual- 
ity is  also  improved. 

In  1931.  before  any  federal  ckims 
had  been  built  across  die  Columbia, 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said, 
"A  river  is  more  dian  an  amenity,  it  is 
a  U'eiisure.  It  offers  a  necessity  of  life 
that  must  be  rationed  among  those 
who  ha\e  power  over  it."  Now,  more 
di:in  half  a  century  later,  farmers, 
fishers  and  ratepayers  in  the  Nordi- 
west  are  listening  to  diat  lesson  and 
beginning  to  abide  by  it.  ■ 

Barbara  Taylor  isaplanne)-  in  the 
Cowiciisfish  and  wildlife  division. 
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COUNCIL  PUBLICATIONS  ORDER  FORM 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  following  publications  of  the  Northwest  Power  Planning 
Council.  (Note:  not  all  publications  are  available  immediately,  but  they  will  be  sent  to  vou 
as  soon  as  possible.) 

Publications 

n  198""  Columbia  Ri\er  Basin  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program 

n  (88-10)  Wildlife  Mitigation  Planning  Issue  Paper 

n  (88-23)  Salmon  and  Steelhead  Research  and  Monitoring  Issue  Paper 

D  1986  Northwest  Power  Plan 

Mailing  Lists 

Please  add  my  name  to  the  mailing  lists  for  the  following  newsletters.  ( Note:  do  not  check 
if  you  already'  are  recei\-ing  them. ) 

n  Northwest  Energ\' Neivs  {\h\s  bimonthly  magazine ) 

n  Updated  (monthly  public  involvement  newsletter  that  contains  the  Council  meeting 
agenda  and  a  more  detailed  publications  list) 

Nnme         

Organization 


Street. 


Cit\VState/Zip 

(Or  call  Judi  Hertz  at  at  the  Council's  central  office,  503-222-5161,  toll  free  1-800-222-3355 
in  Idaho,  Montana  and  Washington,  or  1-800-452-2324  in  Oregon.) 
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